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CHAPTER XLIII. 

State of the known World, more especially of 
Macedonia, when Aj.exandf.k, son of 
Philip, succeeded to the Macedonian 
Throne. 


SECTION I. 


State of Macedonia when Alexander , son of Philip , succeeded to 
the Throne: Circumstances of surrounding Countries: Aris¬ 
totle's Treatise on Government: Constitutions of various 
Stutcs : Examples oj limited Monarchy m Greece. 


H ITHERTO the history of Greece has been 
that of a small nation, of narrow territory, 
and, for that narrow territory, a small free popu¬ 
lation, served by numerous slaves ; eminent never¬ 
theless, singularly through successful cultivation of 
science and hearts, especially the military and those 
called the fine arts; respected thence among sur 
rounding people, and, for an accompanying rest¬ 
lessness of enterprising spirit feared ; yet, through 
defect of political system, continually turning that 
spirit, with all its support of art and science, against 
vol. ix. u itself, 
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itself, and thus, unless, as a common disturber, 
rarely formidable to forein countries. But we 
approach now the era when, in altered circum¬ 
stances, conquest in a manner extended Greece 
over the civilized world, making such impression 
on human affairs that important consequences, 
which may be reckoned altogether highly bene¬ 
ficial, have affected late posterity, and remain to be 
transmitted to future ages. To prepare then for 
the narrative of so great a revolution, it may be 
advantageous to look, somewhat beyond what the 
course of the preceding history w'ould conveniently 
allow, to the actual circumstances of the nation 
which was to produce it, and of the countries over 
which it was more immediately to extend. 

The Macedonian kingdom, for ages before Alex¬ 
ander, we have observed of territory extensive 
enough to be rather overbearing among surround¬ 
ing states; yet, with an uncultivated population, 
and an often-distracted government, generally 
weak ; more than once nearly overwhelmed; but 
recently raised to be the most powerful state of 
the know n world; the bordering Persian empire 
only excepted, unless exception should also be made 
for distant Carthage. The new' dominion acquired, 
w estward, northward and eastward, was over people, 
not of Grecian blood or language, but whom the 
Greeks distinguished from themselves by their term 
barbarian, those of the maritime towns only being 
Greek. But, southward, the bordering province 
of Thessaly was esteemed the mother of the Greek 
nation; in produce it was the richest of Greece; 
and, bound from of old in political friendship with 

Macedonia, 
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Maceoonia, it was become, through the voluntary 
accession of the prevailing party among the peo¬ 
ple, in effect, a member of the Macedonian mo 
narchy. So far also this example had been fol¬ 
lowed by the rest of Greece, that the late king of 
Macedonia was, in all constitutional form, elected 
chief of the Greek nation ; succeeding thus to that 
supremacy which had been previously admitted in 
the Lacedsemonian and Athenian governments, 
and at one time, by a preponderant portion of the 
nation, in the Theban. Thus, Macedonia was 
now' the seat of empire ; and, as formerly under 
Archelaus, again the refuge and favorite resort of 
Grecian art and science. 

But with these great acquisitions and advan¬ 
tages, seeds of disturbance abounded. In Mace¬ 
donia itself, claims to the throne against the reign¬ 
ing family, sources, formerly, of ruinous civil wars, 
had never ceased to be entertained. The recent 
assassination of the reigning king was suspected 
to have been promoted by pretenders or their par- 
tizans; and certainty on this subject, if ever ob¬ 
tained, never was made public ; yet that there were 
still pretenders, waiting only for opportunity, cir¬ 
cumstances afterward made manifest. Thessaly 
then, the oldest ally of Macedonia, the most im¬ 
portant, and, while the party actually prevailing 
there was uppermost, and the family actually reign¬ 
ing in Macedonia continued to reign, the surest, 
had been, for ages, even among.the ever-troubled 
republics of Greece, eminent for troubles and re¬ 
volutions. But throughout the Grecian states, 
oppositon of interests, and hatred between republic 
» 2 and 
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chap, and republic, and between parties within every 

■ XLUI ~ , republic, remained in vigor. That large and lat¬ 
terly prevailing portion of the nation, whose views 
to public advantage, or private, or both, had led 
them to desire the patronage of the late king of 
Macedonia, Philip, would now of course look to¬ 
ward his successor for continuance of support 
against adverse republics, or, whom many still 
more dreaded, their fellowcitizens of an adverse 
faction; but not with equal hope. Considering 
his youth, his yet untried character, and the un¬ 
certainty whose advice he might follow, the pro¬ 
spect for them could not but be most anxious and 
disheartening; while, on the contrary, for their 
adversaries, the recent catastrophe would raise 
fallen hopes, and stimulate to new exertion. 

Nor w ould the various people called barbarians 
be indifferent on the occasion. Even those brought 
under the Macedonian dominion, whether having 
found more oppression or benefit from it, and 
whether more or less attached to the late popular 
king, having been universally bred to predatory 
warfare, would be on the watch for new things. 
But the most threatening danger, to Macedonia 
now, as to all Greece always, since the first exten¬ 
sion, of the Persian empire to the Grecian sea, 
was from the overbearing weight of that great 
empire, with which war was actually begun. Should 
the administration of the prince, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the Persian throne, be as energetic and 
able as that of a recent predecessor, Ochus, while 
a large Grecian military force was in his service, 
and a large party among the republics, under 

most 
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most able leaders, communicating with his court, sect. 

and looking to it for patronage, means to obviate _ 1 _ 

the danger would not be within ready calculation. 

The countries westward of Greece, sometimes 
formidable, were so little so now as not to have 
attracted the notice of historians. The Sicilian 
Greeks, with all that Timoleon had done for 
them, apparently had not recovered strength to 
give trouble beyond the seas which surrounded 
them ; and the days of splendor of the Italian 
were passed ; principally, it seems, through destruc¬ 
tion brought upon oneanother. Carthage, more 
powerful than all, was probably ingaged with the 
affairs of its extensive acquisitions, deserving in¬ 
deed the title of an empire, over the rich countries 
of the north of Africa, and in Spain. Rome had 
already made progress toward the dominion of 
Italy ; yet so little was the threatening growth of 
its power known among the Greeks, that, in the 
extant political works of the great philosopher of 
the day, Aristotle, tho he is large on the Cartha 
ginian government, and mentions its connection 
with the Etruscans, not the name of Rome is 
found. 

In this state of the world, on the verge of a 
revolution the most rapid, and, excepting the slow 
rise and fall ol the Roman empire, the greatest 
and most important known in history, what was 
actually the constitution of the kingdom w hich was 
to take the lead in producing it, and what the 
political circumstances of the numerous connected 
states, must deserve to be known, as far as, among 
existing documents, they may be gathered. 

b 2 
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The cotemporary philosopher Aristotle’s treatise 
on government cannot then but especially deserve 
attention. Aristotle was a Macedonian born, so 
far as his birth-place, Stageira, was on the Ma¬ 
cedonian shore; a small town founded, of what 
right or through what wrong we are uninformed, 
by Greeks from the iland of Andros. Thatiland 
was early subjected to the Athenian people. 
Possibly the object, in migrating, was to obtain 
more independency; for, of the severity of the 
degrading and almost slavish subjection, in which 
the subordinate Grecian states were held by the 
imperial democracy'of Athens, occasion has oc¬ 
curred to observe large example; and, for the 
difference of law, in the Athenian judicature, for 
Andrian citizens and Athenian citizens, probably 
a well known comedy, transmitted to us in the 
Latin language, but from an Athenian original, 
may be trusted. The colonists claimed, for the 
town they founded, the rights of a Grecian re¬ 
public ; but they were obliged to acknowledge the 
dominion successively of the Athenian people, the 
Lacedaemonian, and again the Athenian, till the 
peace of Antalcidas, under the king of Persia’s 
mediation, gave them a short independency, which 
was ended by the revival of the Athenian maritime 
power. How far they may have had, at any time, 
better freedom in connection with the Olynthian 
confederacy, information fails; but at length, with 
the other towns which had been of that con¬ 
federacy, having only to choose between subjection 
to the Athenian people, and to the Macedonian 
king, Stageira became, through Philip’s successes 
4 against 
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against the Athenians, reunited to Macedonia. 
Aristotle’s father, Nicomachus, is said to have 
been physician to king Amyntas, Philip's father, 
and high in his esteem. Aristotle himself, after 
having studied some years under Plato, at Athens, 
settled himself at Mitylene in Lesbos, whence, on 
invitation, he passed to Philip's court, where he 
lived long, and after his death continued to be 
highly respected by Alexander, who, during his 
extraordinary conquering expedition, appears to 
have corresponded with him attentively. Thus, 
far beyond any other writer whose works are 
extant, Aristotle must have possessed means for 
giving information concerning the state of Ma¬ 
cedonia at that period when such information 
would be most interesting. The deficiency of it 
therefore, in his extant works, is highly disap¬ 
pointing, tho in his treatise on government the 
reason is evident. What little notice of Macedonia 
occurs is however of a very valuable kind; and 
the treatise will further deserve consideration, for 
its various information concerning both the prin¬ 
ciples of government held bv the most informed 
and scientific speculators, and the practice of 
numerous states, in, perhaps, the most interesting 
age of his universally interesting country. 

In that treatise, stating some principles as 
fundamental, and then criticizing some of the 
more eminent ot the ideal systems of republican 
government, which before him, had been offered 
for public approbation, especially those of his 
master, Plato, he proceeds to animadvert on the 
governments known in practice, which success 
n 4 might 
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might most recommend ; and, not limiting himself 
to Grecian, he considers, together with the Cretan, 
Lacedaemonian and Athenian, the Carthaginian. 
Observations follow on democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy, absolute and limited; abounding 
with objections to all, especially democracy. This 
he condemns nearly equally with that usurped 
monarchy which the Greeks denominated tyranny, 
which, he says, it most resembled. He then re¬ 
marks that some had reckoned a combination of 
democracy, aristocracy and monarchy would make 
the best government; but the best known example 
of such a constitution, the Lacedasmonian, was so 
open to strong objection, that the notion had no 
general favor. In conclusion then he proposes 
his own idea of the best possible constitution, 
distinguishing it by the title of Polity. 

It may seem that Xenophon's large experience 
in political and military business, whence the 
mischief of the prevailing passion of the Greeks 
for the separate independency of their several little 
states, and the futility of all projects, tried and 
possible, forgiving them real independency, would 
be striking to him, with, perhaps, some particular 
stimulation from his fellow-scholar Plato’s ro¬ 
mantic project for a republic, led him to the com¬ 
position of that elegant romance the Cyropaedeia; 
the purpose of which is to show how one able man 
could govern more than half the known world, 
more happily for the subjects than any of his own 
fellowcountrymen, struggling with oneanother for 
power, could manage their single independent 
towns, in w>hat, no man being master of his own, 
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they miscalled freedom. As a model to be imitated? s E CT - 
he could not propose the Persian government under '—J— 
Cyrus; because, for success in the imitation, a 
soverein must always be found with the extraor¬ 
dinary union of talents and virtue which he has 
ascribed to that great prince, and which has rarely, 
if indeed ever, existed ; but, as a model, through 
observation of which the political principles and 
practice of his fellowcountrymen might be im¬ 
proved, the consideration of it might be highly 
useful. It may seem too that, in writing those 
animadversions on the Lacedaemonian and Athe¬ 
nian governments which remain to us, he may have 
had in view to propose something better adapted 
to secure freedom and promote human happiness 
than either those governments, or the Persian 
monarchal despotism. But. Cicero, reckoning that 
the better, tho still very imperfect, constitution of 
Home might have been improved by a just com¬ 
bination of the three powers, has confessed himself 
unable to say what the arrangement should be ; 
and so Xenophon at last apparently despaired of 
improving the tumultuary republican system of 
Greece. 

Nevertheless from Aristotle, who had before 
him all that Xenophon anti Plato had written on 
the subject, who knew both the Greek republics 
and the Macedonian kingdom, and who had more¬ 
over large opportunity for information concerning 
the bordering Persian empire, some clear improve¬ 
ment on all former Grecian schemes of govern¬ 
ment, found in experience, and in his declared 
opinion, so defective, might be expected. But his 

treatise 
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^Lirr” trea tise shows, in a surprizing amount, what 

—’ influence the common Grecian passion for the se¬ 
parate independency of their several cities might 
hold on Grecian minds, even the most capacious 
and acute, when bred in their little illiberal repub¬ 
lican principles ; and it may still be within our 
subject to remark that, as hence may be estimated 
the difficulty of executing what Isocrates was so 
continually and earnestly urging the union of 
Greece, hence also may be judged how just was 
Philip’s caution in so long hesitating, tho invited 
by a large and apparently a preponderant portion 
of the Greek nation, to undertake it. Aristotle 
knew how Greece had been, for centuries, lace¬ 
rated by the contentions of her little republics, and 
how, by almost a miracle, they had withstood the 
efforts of the neighboring Persian empire, never 
failing of assistance within Greece itself, to sub¬ 
due them; he knew that, nevertheless, far from 
independent, after very heroic exertions of many 
in the common cause, they had been compelled to 
bow the neck successively to their fellows, the 
Lacedasmonian people and the Athenian; he knew 
that they had owed the short period of their most 
real independency to a mandate of the Persian 
king, confirming the treaty of Antalcidas; he 
knew what miseries had resulted from the oppo¬ 
sition of Thebes to the revived tyranny of Lacedas- 
mon ; truly patriotic as it was at first, but, with 
success, soon breeding ambition: possessed of this 
knowledge he was living in the Macedonian king¬ 
dom, nearly equal in extent to all the republican 
territory of proper Greece; he had in view the 

Persian 
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Persian empire, holding numerous Grecian repub- s E CT - 
lies its tributaries, and possessing means evidently — 
ample, with inclination always ready, wanting only 
good direction, to overwhelm all. Nevertheless, 
in his treatise, nothing is found proposed for the 
common benefit of Greece, nothing for improve¬ 
ment of the constitution of the Macedonian king¬ 
dom, become the head of the united nation ; and 
so far from proposing any other union, or approv¬ 
ing any, his project, offered for the perfection of 
government, is as illiberal as those of Minos or 
Lycurgus, and more contracted. He would have Anst.Poiit. 
republics equal in population and territory to the & s. 
smaller only, rather than to the larger, of those 
actually existing in Greece; and, tho some, he 
allows, held a different opinion on specious ground, 
he has contended that Slavery, the slave belonging 
wholly to his master, is reasonable, and necessary, 
and in the course of nature; and, accordingly, he 
would have a few freemen, constituting his repub¬ 
lic, served by many slaves. When Minos and 
Lycurgus lived, the state of the world, or of their 
part of it, appears to have been such that their 
plans justly earned the praise of wisdom, as adapted 
to it. W hen Aristotle wrote, as well might it be 
proposed, in modern times, that Geneva, Lucca, 
or Ragusa, should defy surrounding nations with 
their ow n force, as his republic; yet alliance and 
confederacy seem to have been out of his contem¬ 
plation. It might indeed be supposed that, intent 
on physics and metaphysics, he had neglected ob¬ 
servation of politics, and wrote on them from 
fancy, did not his work show that he had been 

diligent 
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CHA f . diligent in using his large opportunities for col- 
-—v—' lecting facts, among the transactions of the various 
states around him, on which to ground theorv. 
What he has proposed however seems rather an 
idea of a colony of philosophers, to be founded 
among barbarians, than what could be seriously 
offered for improving the condition of the whole, 
or any part of Greece. We are told none of his 
works were published while he lived. That, on 
government has obvious inconsistencies, which 
doubtless would have been corrected had he com¬ 
pleted it for publication; and, in some parts, it 
seems meerly a collection of notes for future use. 
Yet his projected commonwealth, will, among 
other parts of the work, deserve some further 
observation. 

In the small independent state which he pro¬ 
poses, which, in modern days might rather be called 
a township, he would have his citizens all sove- 
reins, like the Genoese and Venetian nobles. 
Were it possible, he says, he would have them 
served only by slaves; and to these exclusively he 
would commit mechanical arts, husbandry, and all 
trade. But, in failure of slaves of sufficient num¬ 
ber, or of sufficient ability, he would allow' sub¬ 
jects of his citizens, in a condition somewhat 
above absolute slavery, such as existed in many 
of the Grecian republics, distinguished from citi¬ 
zens by the name of Perioscians. These might be 
either Greeks or barbarians. But whether one or 
the other, he would place them in a more de¬ 
graded condition than the Laconian, and some 
other Perioecians; for, to insure their subserviency, 

he 
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he would never admit them to hold the arms or 
use the discipline of the phalanx, but would limit 
their military service to that of the light-armed ; 
and as they were to have no participation in civil 
power, their superiority in condition to the slave 
would be utterly precarious. 

That excellent principle of the British con¬ 
stitution, holding that public good consists in 
accumulation of private good, he has rejected ; 
adopting the contrary principle, which prevailed 
among the Grecian republics of an imaginary 
public wholly distinct from private good ; so that 
the public was a tyrant, warranted by the con¬ 
stitution to be regardless of individuals. In pur¬ 
suance of this principle then he would, like the 
Cretan and Lacedicmonian lawgivers, deny to all 
his noble citizens the natural rights and dignity 
and injoyments of fathers of families; and, con¬ 
trary to the maxim of the English law’, expressed 
in the emphatical phrase ' Every man's house is 
his castle,’ he would hardly allow a home. As at 
Lacedaemon, no man was to live at home; all 
were to eat at public tables; and there (not as 
at Lacedaemon, every one bring his own) all 
were to take the fare publicly provided. As at 
Laceda-mon, children were to be considered as 
belonging to the public, and parents were not to 
interfere in their education. Dignity and civil 
authority, as at Laccdremon, were to be the pri¬ 
vilege of elderhood only. A legislature he seems 
to have proposed to make needless by the per¬ 
fection of his general law, and by the wisdom 
and virtue which, through education and by his 

institutions 
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chap, institutions altogether, he would insure to his 

, XLm - . elders; so that arbitrary decision on new and 
extraordinary cases would be, in their hands, he 
reckoned, safe. 

With such ideas of perfection in government, 
the constitutions of the Grecian republics of his 
age would not be likely to have much of his 
approbation. Democracy accordingly, which he 
had had large opportunity to see, especially at 
Athens, he condemns vehemently; prone, he says, 
beyond other governments, to give opportunity 
for the tyranny of one, and itself the tyranny of 
an ill-informed, passionate multitude. Proper 
aristocracy apparently his favorite government 
among those known in practice, he asserts hardly 
to have existed in his time, having degenerated 
every where into either democracy or a tyrannical 
oligarchy. The Greeks of his age, he adds were 
solicitous, less for good government than for the 
acquisition of power and personal importance ; 
and, among their political struggles, prospect of 
these failing, they usually gave up contest, and 
submitted to the dominion of rivals. This indeed 
is no more than the general character of what has 
been so often miscalled the ardent spirit of liberty. 
The real spirit of liberty is not an ardent but a sober 
and reflecting spirit. The ardent, rarely failing 
among zealots for democracy, is not a spirit of 
liberty, but, in the leaders, a spirit of ambition, in 
the multitude, a spirit of envy, of licentiousness, 
and, as it has been too often seen, in antient and in 
modern times, of cruelty. 

Proceeding to the consideration of monarchy, 

exclusively 
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exclusively of that violence upon former consti- s E c T - 
tutions which the Greeks denominated Tyranny, >—,'—> 
he reckons five distinct characters of legal king¬ 
doms ; one absolute, four limited. The purely 
absolute, he takes into consideration as ground 
for useful remark and argument, considering it 
however as merely ideal. For one man, he ob- 
serves, cannot rule multitudes without the consent 
of some among them, on whom therefore he is 
effectually dependent. The (tower of the most 
despotic tyrants, known among the Greeks, rested 
on the support of a party, and generally, he says, 
a party outrageously democratical. ‘ Tyranny,’ 
he remarks in another place, ‘ is a compound of 

• democracy and the extremest oligarchy, ami 
‘ therefore the most oppressive of all governments, 

• partaking of the two worst, and replete with the 
‘ excesses and all the evils of both *. Therefore 
‘ those commonly called absolute monarchies, as 
‘ being most nearly so, those of Asia especially, 

• whose people have always been readier for sub- 
‘ serviency than the Europeans, are not exactly so. 

‘ Among them all a customary system of law, 

‘ transmitted through ages, is strictly maintained ; 

‘ and the attachment of the people to the system, 

‘ derived from their forefathers, at the same time 
‘ supports and checks the royal authority. Hence 
‘ those governments have not been subject to 
‘ revolutions.’ 

1 H dl t vpatt'ip 0X1 yapyjap tkx 'CpaTr,p crvyxUTat xa* 

^xw&xparia;, hi ox T» Tol? d^yov/Aitotp i rh, art ix fWV 

avyxt tpxttx xaxut, x«i w; ra^ixGaaup xa. t dp d/aafliap i'yovcra 
T*c rap d/xipoTiput Tut woXitii ut. Arist. Polit. 1. 5 . c. 10. 

Very 

Wrtrp&r* Pottle 
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chap. Very similar to this was a kind of monarchy of 
' XU11 '. which many instances had been seen among the 
little states of Greece. The people of a republic, 
unable otherw ise to obviate the evils of civil contest 
among themselves, agreed upon the resource of 
electing a king (or tyrant, as they sometimes 
intitled him) to absolute power, for the purpose of 
inforcing the constitutional laws. Some had been 
so elected for life, and some for a limited period ; 
and such monarchy, the philosopher proceeds to 
observe, differed from the Asiatic only as it was 
elective, whereas the Asiatic were hereditary. For 
this difference he reckons it a second kind of legal 
monarchy. 

These we should hardly now call balanced 
monarchies, or free constitutions; no balancing 
civil authority seeming to have had regular esta¬ 
blishment in them : an efficient limitation appears 
only in the means of rebellion which the people 
possessed, as forming the military of the state. 
Such apparently was the limitation producing that 
general respect of the Asiatic princes for the laws 
.and established customs, whence revolutions among 
them were rare. 

The third kind of monarchy, in Aristotle’s list, 
was that more liberal and regularly-balanced con¬ 
stitution, described by Homer as universal in those 
called the heroic ages, and which has occurred for 
Ch. 2. s 2. notice in an early part of this history. For this 
'in. Hist. ^ r j stot ] e re f ers Homer : the king, he says, com¬ 
manded in war, and presided in religious cere¬ 
monies and judicial proceedings. On Homer’s 
authority it may be added that, in emergencies, 

he 
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he assembled the people, and presided in the 
assembly 1 . 

A fourth kind, the most narrowly limited that 
could consist with any royal dignity, was seen in 
the Lacedaemonian kingdom. There the kings, 
tho their persons were esteemed sacred, and their 
dignity allowed high, had, as kings, no civil autho¬ 
rity : they were meerly hereditary commanders-in- 
chief of the military, and hereditary high priests; 
partaking constitutionally of civil power only as 
hereditary senators. 

It is then remarkable that, as for his own 
imaginary republic Aristotle has proposed no legis¬ 
lature, so, in describing these several kinds of 
existing monarchy, he has said of none where any 
power of legislation rested ; and yet it is fully 
implied that in none, not even the most absolute 
of the Asiatic, any more than in the old consti¬ 
tution of the Medes and Persians, was a power 
admitted in the king alone to add to or alter 
the law. 

Butjhavingindicatedfivecharactersof monarchy, 
graduated from extreme despotism to the smallest 
extent of power which can any way support the 
eminence essential to royalty, the philosopher dis¬ 
appoints 

2 Aristotle has inferred, from an expression attributed by 
Homer to Agamemnon, that personal security against the 
monarch’s power was not duly provided for in this constitution. 
Probably there were deficiencies and irregularities; yet such 
an expression, as he has noticed, from a prince commanding, 
at the time, not in his capital but in his camp in a distant coun¬ 
try, and represented as speaking in auger, seems hardly to 
carry any decisive information on the subject. 

yoL. ix. c 
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chap, appoints us with declaring that he proposes to 
. XL11L . consider the two extremes only; the purely ab- 
Anst. Poiit. solute monarchy, which he reckons but ideal, and 
1J ' c ‘ 14 ' the most limited of the kinds known in practice, 
that in which the king had no civil authority; 
because, he says, the others differed from these 
only as they more or less approached either. The 
ideal will hardly be an object here; the other, 
exemplified in the Lacedaemonian constitution, has 
been in an early part of this history spoken of 
largely. Incidently however he is led to some 
notice of monarchies of the intermediate charac¬ 
ters, which will deserve attention. 

Arisi. Puiu. Proposing to illustrate and ascertain the charac- 

1 6 c 10 1 ® 

teristical differences between legal monarchy and 
illegal, or, according to the Greek terms, kingdom 
and tyranny (meaning by kingdom kingly govern¬ 
ment regularly established, and by tyranny mo¬ 
narchal power founded on the overthrow of a 
former constitution) he states, for examples of legal 
monarchy, the Lacedaemonian constitution, the 
Athenian, as it stood under the last king, Codrus, 
the Molossian, and the Macedonian; adding, re¬ 
markably enough, the Persian, but only as it stood 
in the reign of the great Cyrus. In the end then 
he comes to this extraordinary conclusion ; ‘ At 
‘ this time,’ he says, ‘ proper kingdoms no longer 
‘ exist, all having degenerated nearly into mo- 
‘ narchies and tyrannies; because fealty to a proper 
* king is simply voluntary; and, in these times 
1 there is more equality among men, so that none 
‘ have such supereminent merit as to deserve the 
‘ elevation. Where power must be supported by 
6 fiction 
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‘ fiction or force, it becomes tyranny.’ Consonantly sect. 
with this, he says, in another place, allegiance to , T - 
a king may be withdrawn by the people at pleasure. 
Nevertheless he requires force to be employed, if 
necessary, for the support of his republic, and of i. 7 . c. 8. 
all republics; but he absolutely denies it, how *' 5 ' c ' 10 
consistently seems not easy to discover, for the 
support of monarchal authority, however legally 
founded. How then the pleasure of the people 
w as to be legally declared : what was to be if half 
desired to remove the king, whether to elect another 
king, or to establish another constitution, and half 
to support the actual king and maintain the existing 
constitution ; or if half the opponents of royalty 
desired a democracy and half an aristocracy, he 
has omitted to say. Moreover, reckoning election 
essential to the establishment of proper kingly 
authority, and voluntary obedience essential to its 
continuance, and adding that, in his opinion, here¬ 
ditary succession principally had produced the 
extensive abolition of monarchy among the Greeks, 
yet, of his five examples of legal monarchy, three 
were, as far as history traces them, clearly here¬ 
ditary. The Athenians are said, in troublesome 
times beyond any very certain memorials, to have 
elected Codrus; thus interrupting hereditary suc¬ 
cession ; and (so little is known of Persian history) 
possibly Cyrus also may have been king by elec¬ 
tion, tho more generally and probably supposed 
by inheritance. Homer, to whom Aristotle refers 
for the most authoritative account of that mo¬ 
narchal constitution which he reckoned the best, 
shows indeed that, in the ages he has described, 
c 2 hereditary 
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CHAP ' hereditary succession rested on no very certain 
v—ground; but, far from warranting the philosopher’s 
h 2 revolutionary doctrine, he places the authority of 
»i this hist! the king, once legally holding the sceptre, under 
the immediate protection of Jupiter. 

Beyond doubt the science of government has 
been greatly improved in modern ages; not through 
greater talents of either legislators or philosophical 
speculators, but, principally, through the new and 
extended opportunities for observing what might 
be raised on the broader bases of the states into 
which Europe, on the overthrow of the Roman 
empire, became divided. It cannot now be hazard¬ 
ous to assert, tho against Apstotle, that the broader, 
at least to such extent, are the surer and altoge¬ 
ther more advantageous bases; nor hardly will 
any be found now to contend that either elective 
monarchy, or such a republic as he has proposed, 
is desirable. For examples of legal kingdoms, 
naming Lacedaemon, Molossis, and Macedonia; 
which were all hereditary, yet stating no reason for 
afterward denying any legal kingdom to exist in 
his time, except that none were elective, it seems 
to follow that, unless for the hereditary succession 
(which tho he reckoned it a great defect, yet expe¬ 
rience in the course of ages has shown to be essen¬ 
tial to internal peace) the Lacedaemonian, Molos- 
sian and Macedonian were, still, in his time and in 
his opinion, legal limited monarchies. 
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SKCT. 

_II. 

SECTION II. 

HISTORY OF MOLOSSIS. 

The Athenian government, in its various 
changes from kingdom to democracy, and the La¬ 
cedaemonian, it has been the purpose of the pre¬ 
ceding history, as far as remaining documents 
allow, to unfold. The early Persian seems to 
have been classed with them, by Aristotle, only 
as an example (the less to be gainsaid, as in his 
age and country very little known) of his favorite 
tenet, of which he could find few examples in 
practice, that monarchy should be elective, and 
of that other, of which, if he could find any exam¬ 
ple, none seemed in his time to remain, that fealty 
to legal monarchs should be so purely voluntary that 
it might be withdrawn at pleasure. What gleanings 
then may be found of the history of the small 
obscure kingdom of Molossis, as a portion of the 
proper history of Greece, for which, in prosecuting 
the history of the republics, a place equally conve¬ 
nient has not before occurred, may here deserve 
notice; and will more particularly require it for 
the eulogy which Aristotle, tho with little expla¬ 
nation, has bestowed on its constitution. 

Molossis was one, it is said, of fourteen small Theopomp 
states within the country known by the general j' p 7 S p' a 4 b ca 
name of Epirus; but it was of the largest. Its cd - 0x - 
extent and boundaries however, even in Strabo’s 
time, were not to be ascertained ; the devastation 
c 3 insuing 
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chap. i nsu i n g the conquest l>y those among the most 

—v—flagitious and cruel, tho, as the most successful, 
the most renowned of conquerors, the Romans, 
having obliterated indications; and the Grecian 
geographer’s melancholy picture is largely con¬ 
firmed by the account even of the Roman histo¬ 
rian, Livy. To Aristotle’s time, with an advan¬ 
tageous constitution, and force suflicingfor defence, 
but not tempting to seek conquest, the Molossian 
people seem to have been, for ages, in more fortu¬ 
nate circumstances than -were common around 
them. Their territory was, in large proportion, 
Sirab. ibid, eminently fruitful. The oracle of Dodona, within 
it, highly revered always, but especially in the 
earlier ages, gave it a degree of sacred character. 
Surrounded mostly by lofty mountains, a large 
invading force might be checked by very inferior 
numbers; and the temptation for a small one, 
with predatory purposes, was much obviated by 
the circumstances which made difficulty for any 
such to carry oft’, if it might seize, plunder. The 
northern part, against Macedonia, and the eastern, 
against Thessaly, very high land, to which the 
approach was everywhere steep and rugged, was 
itself mostly level enough for cultivation ; the soil 
fruitful, water abounding, and the climate alto¬ 
gether advantageous. If Passaron, the capital of 
Molossis, was not eminent among cities of the day, 
it seems to have been because the Molossians were 
not compelled by circumstances, like the repub¬ 
lican Greeks, with exception, as we have formerly 
ch. s s i. observed, almost only for the Eleians, to confine 
themselves, in crowded habitation, within city- 
walls. Epirus 
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Epirus, tho mostly held by people of Grecian sect. 

speech and lineage, had an intermixture of those _^_, 

called barbarians; Illyrians, and perhaps others. 
Herodotus, however, among earliest, and Plutarch, Herod, i. 6. 

° c. 126. 

among late antient historians, clearly reckon the niut. >■. 
Molossians a Grecian people. Some expressions ximcyu. 
of Thucydides and Strabo may perhaps be con- 
strued either way. But, as it has been formerly 
observed, Herodotus, Thucydides and Strabo 
concur in showing that all Greece was of mixed 
population ; and how the distinction of Greek and 
barbarian, unknown to Homer, arose, and what at 
last it was, always remained uncertain. Strabo 
however dearly acknowleging the Macedonian 
for a Greek nation, assures us that the general 
language of the Epirots was the Macedonian 
dialect of the Greek; that where another language, 
probably the lllyric, was in use, the people com¬ 
monly spoke both, and that, in habits and man¬ 
ners, most of the Epirots hardly differed from the 
Macedonians. 

The governments of the Epirot states were, J ri g K '-''j )0 
some republican, with annual chief magistrates, as sa.m. 1.7. 
at Athens, Thebes and Rome; others monarchal. 

That of Molossis, from earliest tradition, was 
monarchal; and, whether the people may have 
been more or less allowed the always questionable 
dignity of pure Grecian blood, yet the claim of the 
royal family to the oldest and noblest Grecian 
origin, resting on tradition, but asserted by Strabo 
and Plutarch, with Aristotle’s assent implied, is 
not found anywhere controverted. They reckoned £'™ b -'• 7 - 
themselves direct descendants of Neoptolemus T>rri u 
c 4 Pyrrhus, 
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chap. Pyrrhus, son of Achilles ; who, it was said, after 
the Trojan war, migrating from Thessaly, became 
king of Molossis Whatever credit may be due to 
this lofty pretension, that the Molossian scepter 
remained in one Greek family, from times beyond 
certain history till after Aristotle’s age, appears 
satisfactorily testified. 

By advantage of situation and constitution, 
exempt from great troubles, Molossis, had it had 
historians, probably afforded little for general in¬ 
terest. Nevertheless we learn, from the father of 
Grecian history, that, some generations before his 
time, it was esteemed respectable among Grecian 
states. The tale wherein this appears, like many 
of that writer, somewhat of a romantic cast, never¬ 
theless may have been true in all its parts; and, 
for the information it affords of an important 
change of manners and policy among the Greeks, 
and of the florishing condition of several republics 
about the age of the Athenian legislator Solon, 
some destroyed before the historian wrote, others 
little heard of since, while Molossis apparently 
remained unshaken, it may be reckoned of consi¬ 
derable historical value. 

Herod. i.«. Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, under whose rule 
that little state was eminent among those of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, desiring, the historian says, to marry his 
daughter to a man of the greatest consideration 
and highest worth of all Greece, opened his house 
for any who, from personal dignity and the emi¬ 
nence of their countries, might have pretensions ; 
that so he might have opportunity to estimate their 
merits. Thirteen guests, rivals for his favor, are 

thus 
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thus described. There came from the Greek co¬ 
lonies in Italy, then flourishing extraordinarily, 
Smindyrides of Sybaris and Damas of Siris. The 
former was remarked for going beyond all of his 
time in the luxury, for which Sybaris was re¬ 
nowned. Damas was son of that Samyris, who 
was distinguished by the epithet of the Wise. 
Amphimnestus came from Epidamnus, on the coast 
of the Ionian gulph. Males was of AStolia, bro¬ 
ther of Titormus, esteemed the strongest man in 
Greece, but who had withdrawn from the society 
of men to reside in the farthest part of yEtolia 5 . 
Leocedes, was son of Pheidon, tyrant of Argos; 
that Pheidon, says the historian, who established 
uniformity of weights and measures throughout 
Peloponnesus, and, together with his power (so 
far, it may seem, beneficially exerted) was re¬ 
marked for an arrogance unequalled among the 
Greeks; for, depriving the Eleians of the pre¬ 
sidency of the Olympian festival, he assumed it 
himself 4 . Two came from Arcadia, Amiantus of 

Trapezus, 



5 I.ate writers, Athenrcus ami .L'.lian, show that Titormus 
had wide lame for bodily strength; but information of the 
cause of his avoiding human society, as the early historian re¬ 
ports, might have been more interesting, than their extravagant 
tales of his feats, while he was eminent in it. His retirement 
probably procured him the title, which Atlian gives him, of 
the herdman. 1 he company with which his brother asso¬ 
ciated, in the more authentic account of Herodotus, marks 
enough that the family was eminent among the /Etohans. 
Athen. 1 . 2. c. 2. vEl. 1 . 12. c. 22. 

* The disagreement found, among antient writers, concerning 
that eminent tyrant, has been noticed in the appendix to the 
fourth chapter of this History. Inclined, when mgaged in that 

early 
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chap. Trapezus, and Laphanes of Pajos. The father of 
the latter, Euphorion, was celebrated for his ex¬ 
tensive hospitality, and had tl*e extraordinary 
fame of having entertained the gods Castor and 
Pollux. Lysanias came from Eretria in Euboea, 
then greatly florishing; Onomastus from Eleia : 
Megacles and Hippocleides were of Athens ; the 
latter esteemed the richest Athenian of his time, 
and the handsomest: Diaetorides was of Cranon 
and Scopadae in Thessaly; Alcon was of Mo- 
lossis. This simple description of Alcon, com¬ 
bined with what has preceded, enough marks that 
the Molossians were esteemed a Grecian people, 
and Molossis then considerable among the Grecian 
states. One of the Athenians, Megacles, w'as the 
successful suitor. His family was of the most 
eminent of Athens; his father, Alcmason, whom 
we have seen leader of a party there, had, in 
of'this ii banishment, been honorably entertained by the 
great king of Lydia, Croesus. Megacles suc¬ 
ceeding him in eminence with that party, acquired 
command of the government of Athens ; and the 
great Pericles, who afterwards ruled the common¬ 
wealth with princely sway, was a descendant of the 
Ch.ie.s.2. match with the daughter of Cleisthenes, by his 
of tins Hist. mot i iel . ) Agariste, who was her grandaughter. 

What then among curious matters, in this little 
detail, especially will deserve notice, is the evi¬ 
dence that the republican jealousy, which, after¬ 
ward, 

early part of the History to hold to the text of Herodotus, as 
it stands in our copies, all that has fallen in my way since to 
observe, including some adverse argument, has tended, I will 
own, only to strengthen my early opinion. 
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ward, in the most flourishing age of Grecian 
philosophy, went to the extreme of forbidding 
intermarriage of Greeks of different states, as a 
just and even necessary policy of republics, had 
not yet obtained anv such force. Farther then 
will deserve observation the fallen state of seven of 
the republics, mentioned by the historian as then 
among the most eminent of the Greek nation. 
Already in his own age, less than a century and 
half later, Argos had wholly lost its preeminence ; 
Siris, Trapezus, Pinos, Cranon, and Scopadae re¬ 
mained hardly names for history ; Syharis was 
annihilated. In unceasing strife with oneanother, 
and within themselves, all the Grecian republics 
were overborne by Laceda?mon and Athens; power¬ 
ful chiefly through their constitutions, better 
adapted for conquest; jnd Greece was no longer 
a country in which the road to fame w as open to 
its whole population : political and military emi¬ 
nence, and high consideration, were limited to the 
citizens of Lacedaemon and Athens. 

We have formerly observed Xenophon remark¬ 
ing that, after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
war, whatever a Lacedaemonian commanded was, 
throughout Greece, implicitly obeyed. Before 
that war the concurrence of Athens was requisite 
to procure such universal obedience. During the 
short involution of interests of the leading parties 
in those imperial republics, even distant Molossis 
found it expedient to obey their joint injunction. 
The great Athenian, Themistocles, as we have 
formerly seen, obnoxious to both, banished from 
Athens, perhaps in regular course of law, and then, 
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^ t ^ e ‘ r j° int arbitrary commands, driven from 
—y—' republics friendly to him, hoped at length to find 
security in Molossis from the liberality of its king, 
Admetus. Thither however he was pursued by 
ministers, who, in the name of the two imperial 
governments, demanded the surrender of his per¬ 
son. This the Molossian prince refused; not how¬ 
ever without apology, which apparently a reason¬ 
able policy required : but Themistocles was thus 
inabled to prosecute his flight to the surer refuge 
which he found in the Persian empire. 

When, not long after, that war broke out which 
under the lead of the two imperial states, divided 
the republics, during so many years, against one- 
another, the northern kingdoms, Molossis and 
Macedonia, appear to have avoided immediate 
implication ; neither bein^ mentioned by Thucy¬ 
dides in naming the allies of each party at its be¬ 
ginning. But hostilities, which incidental inform¬ 
ation shows to have been almost incessant among 
even the smallest of the republics, even those too 
insignificant to be noticed by the historians of the 
nation, unless when any interest of an imperial 
people was materially implicated, had been pre¬ 
viously raging among the little states on the 
southern border of Molossis ; and soon this so 
ingaged the attention of the greater contending 
powers, that it appears to have become expedient 
or even necessary for the Molossians to choose their 
party. Macedonia, divided by Molossis from the 
scene of actual hostilities, was less immediately 
threatened; yet its politic king,-Perdiccas, was led by 
apprehension of the consequences to take a part. 

Not 
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Not friendly to Lacedaemon, but more fearing the Thucyd. 
wild ambition of the Athenian people, and their 
means of affecting the interests of his kingdom 
through their naval power, and yet anxious to 
avoid provoking their resentment, he sent a thou¬ 
sand men, not publicly acknowledging them as in 
his service, to act under the orders of the Lace¬ 
daemonian general commanding in those parts. 

At this time the king of Molossis, Tharyps 5 , son 
of Admetus, was under age, and a regent ad¬ 
ministered the government. The Molossians, an 
inland people, had less to fear from the superior 
navy of Athens, than from the preponderant land- 
force of Lacedtemon ; while, at the same time, 
the politics of the Athenian democracy, and its 
ordinary treatment of those whom it styled allies, 
would be more alarming than any politics yet 
avowed by Lacedaemon, or any known conduct 
of its government. The Molossians, in these 
circumstances decided openly for the Lacedae¬ 
monian alliance, and the regent in person led a 
body to join the Lacedaemonian commander in 
Acarnania. 

Here 

* The name of this prince is found variously written, Tharyps, 
Tharypus, Tharytas. Thucydides informs us that even the 
Trtolian dialect of the Greek language, little distant as /Etolia 
was from Attica, could hardly be understood by an Athenian. 
(Thucyd. 1 . 3 . c. 95. ch. 15. S. 6 . of this Hist.) Molossis, being 
considerably more distant, it seems likely that a difficulty foi 
writing a Molossian name might arise from peculianties in the 
Mo!o3sian pronuntiation; as with us, greatly as the provincial 
diatMtii have within the last half century been wearing out, 
a Somersetshire man might yet have difficulty to write, or 
even speak, the name of a man of the Yorkshiie dales, after 
thaft man’s own pronuntiation. 
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chap. Here two matters deserve notice, with a view 

XLln - . to the principal subject before us: first, the ac¬ 
cordance, in the Molossian practice, with what 
we have observed to have been generally held 
among the Greeks, from Ilomer’sage to Aristotle’s, 
that it was the duty as well as the right of kings, 
and consequently of regents, to exercise in person 
military command ; and, secondly, what is more 
important, the steddiness of the Molossian con¬ 
stitution, in maintaining regular succession to the 
throne : in Molossis, it appears, a minor was not 
superseded, as formerly in modern European 
kingdoms (of which, in our own, the reign of 
our great Alfred is an example) on account of 
temporary inability from nonage. 

In the progress of the war between the two 
imperial republics, the contest, as we have formerly 
seen, was so led to other parts as to afford the 
happy opportunity used by the little states of 
Acarnauia and southern Epirus, with a wise mo¬ 
deration, rare among the Grecian republics for 
establishing a lasting peace among themselves. 
As then the fidelity of the regent of Molossis to 
his trust appears honorable both to himself and 
to the Molossian constitution, so the conduct 
of the young king afterward would also reflect 
honor on both. Tharyps is said to have used the 
opportunity of peace all around his little dominion 
for going to Athens, the metropolis of science, to 
acquire knowledge under the professors of all 
sciences there; and he has had the credit, among 
the later Greek writers, of having become ewament 
both for learning, and for able and beneficial 

conduct 
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conduct in the government of his kingdom. 
Plutarch's eulogy seems to indicate that much of 
tlu> advantageous character of the north-western 
Greeks, which according to the testimony of 
Polybius, formerly noticed, they maintained to his 
age, was owing to the improvements introduced 
by Tharyps. 

Thenceforward Molossis appears to have injoyed 
a fortunate historical obscurity, till the great Philip 
of Macedonia brought it into notice of Grecian 
writers, in a way alien to the republican system, 
by marrying Olympias, sister of its soveroin 
Alexander. Then we get Aristotle’s assurance, 
that the government was a limited monarchy, and 
of the more strictly limited, nearly resembling the 
Lacedaemonian ; and further, that it was of great 
antiquity, being among the oldest known to have 
subsisted to his time without revolution. In treating 
of the age following that of Aristotle, a very 
interesting particular of the Molossian constitution 
is mentioned by Plutarch. According to immemo¬ 
rial custom the Molossians assembled in Passuron, 
the capital, to swear allegiance to the king; and 
among solemn sacrifices, oaths were mutual, the 
king swearing to maintain the free constitution, 
and the people not only to support the king in the 
royal dignity, but also to maintain it in his 
family. 

The Roman historian’s account of thedestructive 
ravage of Molossis by his fellow countrymen, almost 
to the extermination of the people, in the next 
following age, may then deserve some observation 
here: for, whatever may be thought of the coloring 

which 
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chap, which he has endeavoured to put upon contests 

XLUI -. of the Molossians among themselves, concerning 
the succession to the throne, it is enough evident 
that the oppression of Roman republican dominion, 
under which they had been reduced, drove them 
to the unavailing exertion, for the recovery of their 
former freedom, which drew on them the flagitious 
vengeance of the Roman senate; that body which 
its own historians,in their grossly-flatteringpictures, 
compared, for its dignity, to a congress of kings, 
yet by facts, which its historians could not conceal, 
showed itself already, in that boasted era of the 
republic, a fit instrument for a future Nero. But 
on that interesting portion of general history this is 
not a place for more e . 

' Plutarch, in his life of P. /Emilius, has almost exactly 
copied Livy for these transactions in Molossis. Apparently he 
has reckoned that, in relating what was so disgraceful to 
Rome, commanding in his time, with absolute power almost 
the known world, prudence required that he should appeal to 
the Roman writer for his justification. The narrative of Poly¬ 
bius, now unfortunately lost, and known only from a short 
quotation by Livy’s cotemporary, Strabo, was, in Livy’s age, in 
all libraries; and probably other accounts were extant, more 
free than that of Polybius, who could not but be under restraint 
from his connection with the Cornelian and Ainnlian families. 
Livy has obviously had in view to soften and apologize for 
what was notoriously flagitious in the conduct of the Roman 
Senate and its renowned general; and yet, even in his account, 
the arrogance, illiberality, and cruelty of the Roman republican 
government are strongly marked, and must be to all minds, 
not of Roman republican temper, highly disgusting. 
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S E C T 
III 

SECTION III. 

Constitution of the Kingdom of Macedonia. 

Aristotle, classing together the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian kingdom, the Athenian, the Molossian and 
the ?>Iacedonian, as examples of limited monarchy, 
indicates their general character to have been con¬ 
genial with that of the constitution described by 
Homer, the oldest known to the Greeks, and from 
which he considered all legal kingdoms, existing in 
his time, to have been derived. The three latter, 
however, would differ very considerably from the 
first, whose extraordinary peculiarities neverthe¬ 
less were ingrafted on the old general system, to 
which the others, with less deviation, adhered. 
Prolxably the Macedonian differed from the Mo¬ 
lossian little; perhaps only as, in the course of 
ages, difference of fortune brought change of cir¬ 
cumstances. Of one material difference of this 
kind we have authentic information. The Molos- 
sians maintained themselves w ithin their original 
limits, or nearly so: the Macedonians, in very 
early times, extended conquest greatly ; so that the 
territory of the Macedonian monarchy became 
many times greater than that of Molossis. For 
the circumstances of these conquests, and the im¬ 
mediate result to the conquered people, informa¬ 
tion fails ; hut evidence remains that, in the end, 
the same, or nearly the same, liberal constitution 
pervaded the Macedonian kingdom. Not that 
vol. ix. r> tile 
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C \lh! P ^ ie un ‘ on was l )er *' cct > or that the system had not 
- great defects. We have observed, in the preceding 
history, provinces under the dominion of princes 
owing allegiance to the general government, yet 
in circumstances to resist it; as formerly, in the 
modern European kingdoms, districts under the au¬ 
thority of dukes, lords marchers, earls and barons. 
But as, under the kings of England, conquerors 
of Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, the people of 
those countries were admitted to participate in all 
the rights of English subjects, so the people of all 
the countries owing allegiance to the Macedonian 
crown, participating, we are assured, in the Mace¬ 
donian name, appear also to have held equal rights 
as Macedonian subjects. Lyncestis, far from the 
ouillt'iw’. capital, on the western border against Illyria, had 
long its own hereditary princes, Greeks from 
Corinth, a kind of feudatories under the Macedo¬ 
nian kings; yet the people are called by Thucy- 
l' s'-Tap < ' it * es Lyncestian Macedonians 7 ; and in the sequel 
we shall have occasion to observe that, in the 
common government, under one soverein, there 
was little if any difference of privilege for the sub¬ 
jects of the different provinces; little even for those 
not of Grecian race, as the Agrians, who were 
reckoned amongthe people called barbarians. But, 
with this extension of the Macedonian name, all 
the Macedonian people could not assemble for 
political purposes, like the Molossian, in one place. 

Those 

7 Tut yap M axiMtut (i<r! xal Auyxrjjrrii xa) TMiptiurat, xai 
uMa i'9tv, a |ilftf*‘» *r< rottroif xa) ixnxoa. (WiXii*; 'i'l-yn 
xaQ uvTa. I ll’.'.cytl. 1. 2. c. 99' Agg&awt Tot Bgo/Atpov, 
Avxtirut MeuaHttn BamAia, 1. 1. c. 8. 
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Those assemblies of the Macedonians therefore, of 
which we read, apparently must have been several, 
in the several provinces. 

Of writers, after the age of Aristotle, informa¬ 
tion concerning the Macedonian constitution might 
most be looked for from Arrian. But as Aristotle, 
for cause sufficiently indicated in his treatise, toge¬ 
ther with what «c know of his situation, has 
avoided it, so Arrian, high in employment, ci\il 
and military, under a despotic government, then 
pervading the civilized world, appears to have 
judged it necessary to confine hiimell to a military 
history of Alexander. Nevertheless, in the course 
of his narrative, he speaks repeatedly and deci¬ 
sively of the Macedonian as a limited monarchy. 
In one passage he sets it in direct contrast with 
the absolute monarchy of Persia. Classing the 
Macedonians with the republican Greeks, he says, 

‘ thev were a high-spirited people, whereas the 
- minds of the Persians were humbled and debased 
1 by their subjection to a despotic authority*;’ and, 

in 

*—Mczxt^ovat Tt xtxi IIerases xan Mei^oe?, Ik •Kxtv etoXXoee 
Tfvtyu&iv, uCtbvt; iv t(jk; trtrj e; Ten; •jra.Xui r,or, ^eetee 

y.yysivuv ccaxoviAtyovs, aXhuc Tl )<ai JolNoec EuSfwTroE; E{ 

x|ee r. '’Oaoi rt ffXX?3EE? “EaAeectee ,je. t. e . An. do expod. 
Alex. I. i>. c. 7. A curious instance of that malice, observed 
formerly to have been so common, in modern times, among 
men of letters of the continent against Philip, in favor ol 
Demosthenes, and again-t kings, in favor ol republics, and 
thence generally against the Macedonians, is conspicuous in 
the Latin translation of Vulcanius here. Butall his ingenuity 
has been insufficient to make his Latin hold well togethei foi 
his purpose of taking the epithet eXjuG tpwf from the Maredo- 
mans, to give it exclusively to the republican Greeks serving 
o a in 
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chap, in the sequel of his narrative, facts are related, 
x,m ' , perfectly warranting this character of the Macedo¬ 
nian constitution ; facts not resting on his single 
authority, but corroborated by a concurrence of 
antient testimonies, which will occur for notice in 
the sequel of this history. 

With such assurance that the Macedonian was 
a limited monarchy, it remains desirable to know 
what was the extent of the monarch’s authority, 
and what were the constitutional restrictions upon 
it. Throughout Grecian history, from Homer in¬ 
clusively downw ard, equally in regal, aristocratical, 
and democratical constitutions, the military cha¬ 
racter and the civil are seen united in every free 
subject, insomuch that difference of law for the 
city and the camp are rarely discernible. In every 
antient constitution, unless where tyranny, whether 
exercised by a single person, or an oligarchy, or a 
democracy, denied to some the privilege, it was 
equally the right and the duty of every member of 
the commonwealth to attend in arms at the chief 

magistrate's 


in each army, so as to force, as lie desired, the application of 
the term SniMr to the Macedonians equally with the Persians. 
The learned editor Gronovius, disposed as he was to the same 
cause, has had too much respect for his author to favour such 
perversion of the intended meaning. By his pointing, he has 
made it clear for the reader that the Macedonians are included 
under the epithet iThe wotds themselves indeed 
sufficiently mark it. Were confirmation needful, Arrian 
himself has furnished it in the next sentence, mentioning the 
Thracians, Pseonians, Illyrians, and Agrians, as the barbarians 
of Alexander’s army, and thus distinctly marking the Macedo¬ 
nians as, in Ins estimation, Greeks. The value of the term 
iJvMi ha* been considered on a former occasion. 
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magistrate's call; and, very generally, the chief S j^ T ' 
civil magistrate, so far tilling the office of the kings '—*—’ 
of old, was the chief military commander. The 
extraordinary constitution of Lacedamion fur¬ 
nished an exception ; the kings, hereditary chiefs, 
as of old, in military business, being subordinate 
in civil. At Athens the refinements of democra- 
tical sovereinty provided a different exception; c | ll t ,'’’ 
the polemarc, chief of the war-department, was 
only third in rank in the college of chief magistrates 
called archons. At Athens, nevertheless, expe¬ 
rience of the necessities of military business, in the 
course of frequent wars, produced what effectually 
overbore the principle of that arrangement: a com¬ 
mander-in-chief was elected, w ith special power to 
supersede, in command of the forces, the authority 
of the polemarc, who was thus reduced to the con¬ 
dition of a civil officer, a kind of secretary at war. 

But moreover the general was vested with a civil 
power, that of calling, at his pleasure, an assembly 
of the people, which gave him means for an effec¬ 
tual superiority over all the proper civil officers. 

Less subject to controll than the kings of Lace¬ 
daemon, who were under the separate check of the 
senate and of the ephors, the general of Athens 
was dependent on none but the assembly of the 
people; where the majority,, which had raised, 
was generally disposed to support him ; so that 
the general was, in effect, for the time, king of 
Athens. 

It is observed by Aristotle, that among all the Ari»t. roi.t 
nations which, to his time, had acquired celebrity, L 7 ‘ c ’ 
a state of war had been principally in the legisla- 
D 3 tor's 
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tor’s view; and this more with the purpose of 
conquest, and the command of neighboring peo¬ 
ple, than of the maintenance of peace and security. 
Stating examples, he remarkably mixes Greek and 
barbarian; of the former, noticing only Cretan 
and Lacedaemonian ; of the latter, Scythian, Per¬ 
sian, Thracian and Celtic. In proceeding then 
lie mentions institutions, similar in Carthage and 
in Macedonia, having for their object to excite 
and maintain a military disposition among the 
people. The assurance thus that the Macedonians 
were a military people, and that their military cha¬ 
racter was supported by popular institutions similar 
to those of a republic, is important toward eluci¬ 
dation of the character of the government. 

It may seem probable that the entertaining of 
forein troops for hire, so ordinary among the Gre- 
cianrepublics, originated with tyrants and usurpers. 
We have observed it remarked by Aristotle, as a 
criterion for distinguishing kings from tyrants, that 
kings rested their security on the support of native 
subjects in arms ; tyrants hired foreiners for their 
guard. Yet how early and how extensively that 
resource of tyrants was adopted among the re¬ 
publics, insomuch that foreiners, not Greeks only, 
but barbarians, were entertained by them for hire, 
and not only to fight their battles in the field, but 
to defend their walls, and be the protectors of their 
domestic security, we have also had occasion to 
remark. Even at Athens we have observed Iso¬ 
crates complaining of this as a growing evil. But 
nothing of the kind do we read of in Macedonia. 
The Macedonian military, mentioned by Thucy¬ 
dides 
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ditles to have been so greatly improved by the king s 1 ■ ^ 1 
his cotemporary, Archclaus, was, evidently the '—v—- 
national force. At a following time, when the Ma¬ 
cedonian throne was contested bv rival branches 
of the royal family, the leading men of Lacedaemon, 
as we have remarked Xenophon, who lived among 
them, relating, admonished the expelled king, 
Amyntas, father of the great Philip, that he should 
ingage a mercenary force to recover his kingdom. 

This remonstrance seems to imply the backward¬ 
ness of a Macedonian prince to resort to an expe¬ 
dient revolting to the Macedonians, to whom he 
still looked for support. In the same age never¬ 
theless, and in an adjoining country, Thessaly, 
where Amyntas had powerful friends, the great 
tagus Jason afforded example of the acquisition jj'^;’ 7 
and maintenance of dominion by a hired force. 

But the sequel of Xenophon's narrative indicates 
that Amyntas obtained his insuing success by 
means less likely to excite alarm and offence in 
Macedonia; his principal assistance, in addition 
to the native force, whose attachment he preserved, ch.sr s 
being obtained from that party of the Thessalian 
people which for ages, had been friendly to his 
family. After this again, two princes, claiming 
the throne against the sons of Amyntas, succes¬ 
sively came into the country with hired troops; 
but both failed. The silence then of Demosthenes 
on the subject is proof, more cogent than the posi¬ 
tive assertion of a friendly writer, that Philip’s 
power never rested on a hired force. Aristotle 
has observed well, that those who compose the 
military of a state can choose whether the existing 
D 4 constitution 
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c h a p. constitution shall remain or be overthrown. Where 
*— v —1> therefore the whole nation has been, for ages, as 
the Macedonian, in the habit of holding and using 
arms, despotism can hardly be 9 . 

Put this the most powerful of possible checks 
upon the tyrannical power of a single chief, is that 
which is most liable to be abused, and become 
itself tyrannical. Accordingly we have seen its 
excesses frequent and great among the Grecian 
republics. Of the Macedonian constitution there¬ 
fore we want further to know what w r ere the re¬ 
gular popular authorities which, in concurrence 
with those of the prince, completed the soverein 
pow’er. For this important matter, remaining in¬ 
formation is indeed scanty. Classed by Aristotle 
with the Lacedaemonian, yet, in the Macedonian 
constitution, neither a senate is found, as at Lace¬ 
daemon, the guardian of aristocratical rights, nor 
magistrates, like the ephors, armed with authority 
to maintain the cause of the lower orders. Two 
writers, however, Diodorus and Curtius, speak in 
direct terms of popular assemblies ; marking deci¬ 
sively, so far as their authority goes, a constitu¬ 
tional share of the sovereinty, held, as in the king¬ 
doms of the heroic ages, by the people at large ; 
and it is a matter of a kind for which their autho- 
•MiusHiit’ rit y may be least questionable. According to Dio¬ 
dorus, on the death of Perdiccas son of Amyntas, 
when his brother Philip’s claim to the throne was 
disputed by Argaeus, assemblies of the people were 
held in which Philip’s eloquence greatly promoted 

his 

* Oi yap rut oVXur xJjici x»! filmt xa» pi ptmy fix 
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his cause. On Philip's death he mentions similar omc.s i 
assemblies held; and, on Alexander's death, when 
the'question arose, singularly momentous then, 
and in a case of singular difficulty, who was best 
intitled to be successor to the newly acquired 
empire, and, afterward, what measures should ,8 - 
follow, all was referred to a general assembly of 
the Macedonians present, as representatives of the 
Macedonian people '°. 

The more immediate subject of Curtius has been 
the criminal law. ‘Judgement on life and death,’ 
he savs, ‘ by the immemorial law of Macedonia, 

‘ was reserved to the people : the king's authority 
‘ was unavailing but under warrant of the law.' 

The similarity of the law of our own country, de¬ 
rived from our Anglosaxon forefathers, and for¬ 
merly common to most of western Europe, will 
here be striking. 

Among the undents, very generally, the law' for 
the city and the camp, at home and abroad, were 
the same. According to the Macedonian con¬ 
stitution then, for decision on life and death, at 
home the people, abroad the army, was the jury. 

Strongly distinguished as civil and military law 
commonly have been in modern times, this may 
appear to modern minds, among what remains re¬ 
ported, most doubtful, and yet is that to which 
the most undeniable testimony remains. Among 
the antients a military power, distinct from the 
civil, and more arbitrary, seems first observable 
among the Lacedamionians, but is first clearly and 

strongly 
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chap, strongly marked in the history of the Romans, 

XLIII ~" * 

>—,_L> Admitted originally among that great military 
people, like the tyrannical authority of a dictator, 
occasionally, on the plea of necessity, the crafty 
leaders of the Roman councils procured lasting 
acquiescence under it, by bribing their soldiery 
with the spoil of the unfortunate people they con¬ 
quered ; and thus, through a union, then peculiar 
to themselves, of severe discipline and ready zeal, 
they promoted their conquests. In the sequel of 
this history instances will occur of practice, among 
the Macedonians, according to the law mentioned 
by Curtius. A very remarkable one, of an age 
later than that to which this volume will extend, 
it may be advantageous, for immediate illustration 
and assurance, to notice here 

Polybius lived while the Macedonian kingdom 
yet existed ; and not in diminished splendor; for 
its monarch, conquered and plundered by the 
Romans within the same age, was, according to 
i.iv. i. 45. their great historian, Livy, one of the richest po¬ 
tentates of the time. Polybius, in his history of. 
what passed in his own country, Peloponnesus, 
while his father was a leading man there, relates 
as follows : The commander of a body detatched 
p ’.w, ed!' from a Macedonian army, acting under the king 
Casaub. j n p ers0Ilj was arrested on accusation of high 
treason. The detachment, alarmed for their com¬ 
mander, of whose crime they were not conscious, 
sent hastily a deputation to the king, demanding 
‘ that the trial of the accused should await their 
‘ return to head-quarters ; otherwise they should 
‘ reckon themselves unworthily treated, and should 

‘ highly 
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‘ highly resent it.’ .Such free communication 
with their kings, the historian proceeds to say, the 
Macedonians always held". The circumstances 
being highly critical, for the king’s life was threat¬ 
ened, the return of the detachment was not waited 
for; and indeed the probability that the main 
body of the army, actually with the king, was 
legally competent to try the accused, so that 
nothing was done against the constitution, will be 
found strengthened by circumstances occurring for 
notice in the sequel of this history. 

With the assurance that the military law of 
Macedonia gave to the Macedonian people, on 
forein military service, even upon accusation of 
high treason, the privilege of being tried by their 
fellow-soldiers, the information of Curtins, that 
the Macedonian people at home held equal pri¬ 
vilege, appears completely supported. Abuses of 
authority, found under §jl governments, and pro¬ 
minent in the conduct of all factions among the 
Grecian republics, would'hardly fail in a country 
agitated as we have seen Macedonia. Hut, in any 
monarchy, for the royal authority, limited by the 
military, to he unlimited by the civil law, con¬ 
trolled legally in the army, to he, by law or custom, 
uncontrolled in the state, were an extravagance, 
not meerly unlikely, but it may he ventured to say, 
impossible. 

Through the circumstances thus authentically 

reported 
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Polyb. I.5. p. 357. ed. Casaub. Hardly will any single word 
in any Other language so strongly mark a free constitution a* 
the Greek term ;<ruy»pi«, here used by Polybius. 
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chap, reported then, we have assurance, with confirm- 
<-^ L v in '. ation yet to come in the course of the history, not 
only that the royal authority in Macedonia was 
constitutionally limited, but how it was effectually 
limited; judgement, in capital cases, being re¬ 
served to the people; and the maintenance of this 
important right being assured by the most power¬ 
ful warranty, the general possession and practice 
of arms by the people. Hardly have we equal 
proof that equal security for individuals was pro¬ 
vided by law in any republic of Greece. 

It were very desirable to know what was the 
Legislative power in Macedonia. Hut, as we 
have observed that Aristotle, neither in criticizing 
numerous governments existing in his time, has 
noticed a legislature, nor in his project for a per¬ 
fect government, has proposed one, and that, 
excepting the Athenian, hardly any account re¬ 
mains of the legislature ofcany republic of Greece, 
it cannot be surprizing if concerning legislation in 
Macedonia information fails. Aristotle is large 
on the office of a legislator; meaning one autho¬ 
rized by the popular voice, like Minos, Solon, Ly- 
curgus, and others, to frame a constitution, with 
a system of law to be complete for all purposes. 
But he remarks justly the impossibility of adapt¬ 
ing the most voluminous system of law' to every 
possible case; whence it was common, among the 
Grecian republics, he says, to commit much to 
Sect. i. of the magistrate’s discretion ; so that in fact, power 
this chap. wag py t q e constitution given him to make the 
law for the occasion. Possibly Aristotle has been 
urged to adopt so extravagantly hazardous an ex- 
8 pedient 
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pedient, in his own system, by observation of the 
evils of that opposite extravagance at Athens, 
complained of, as we have formerly seen, by Iso¬ 
crates ; where decrees of the multitude, the un¬ 
balanced soverein, at the suggestion of dema¬ 
gogues, favorites of the moment, were so multi¬ 
plied, with such haste and so little circumspection, 
that, in many cases, the citizens could not know 
to which of many laws they were in the moment 
subject. 

In the regal governments of the early ages, 
legislation, not less than capital condemnation, 
evidently rested with the people at large. But, 
even in the smaller states this was inconvenient, 
and in the larger, for regular practice, impossible; 
whence appears to have arisen the maxim, so 
extensively adopted, and so decidedly approved 
and recommended by Aristotle, that laws, once 
established, were not to be altered : but the 
magistrate’s discretion, for decision adapted to the 
exigency, rather to be trusted. That the legislative 
system, throughout the Grecian republics, was 
very imperfect Aristotle has largely shown. The 
Roman republican constitution, probably derived 
from Greece, confessedly improved through di¬ 
ligent inquiry after Grecian models, and altogether 
better than any Grecian constitution of which any 
account remains, had yet, among its excellencies, 
great imperfections. Its legislature was extra¬ 
ordinary. Laws, binding upon the whole people, 
were made by the people at large; assembled, at 
the discretion of the magistrate, in two ways, 
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char, so different that they were, in effect, different 
assemblies; insomuch that what the people, as¬ 
sembled in one way, would inact, assembled in the 
other way they would not inact; and laws binding 
on the whole people were also occasionally inacted 
by the senate, without the participation of the 
people. Such conflicting powers of legislation 
were likely to produce multiplied, and sometimes 
inconsistent, inactments. But, the Roman de¬ 
mocracy being more constitutionally balanced than 
the Athenian, a discretionary power was allowed 
to the pra*tor’s court to adapt decisions to the 
equity of the case. These decisions, recorded, 
obtained authority as precedents, for future de¬ 
cision in similar cases; and thus that court seems 
to have furnished the spring-head of systematic 
equity, as distinguished from law, in our own 
country, and throughout modern Europe. Such 
distinction in the legal system is found necessary 
under all governments, for correction, as our 
Common" 6 Klat'kstone expresses it after Grotius, ‘ of that 
b"soi ‘ wherein the law, by reason of its universality is 

Liigland, . , ^ J 

jHroti § 2. ‘ deficient. But in our constitution alone has 
the advantage grown of a separation of the two 
powers; limiting the courts of law to decision by 
the letter, and committing the power of relief, 
where equity may require it, to courts appropriated 
to the purpose. These, out learned judge proceeds 
§ 3 . to say, ‘ have been established for the benefit of 
‘ the subject; to detect latent frauds, which the 
‘ process of the courts of law is not adapted to 
‘ reach; to inforce the execution of such matters 
5 of 
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1 of trust as are binding in conscience, tho not 
4 cognizable in a court of law ; to deliver from 
‘ dangers owing to misfortune or oversight; and 
‘ to give a more specific relief, and more adapted 
‘ to the circumstances of the case, than can always 
‘ be obtained by the generality of the rules of the 
‘ positive or common law. This is the business of 
‘ the courts of equity; which however are only 
‘ conversant in matters of property. For the 
‘ freedom of our constitution will not permit that, 

‘ in criminal cases, a power should be lodged in 
1 any judge to construe the law otherwise than 

* according to the letter. This caution, while it 
‘ admirably protects tile public liberty, can never 

* bear hard upon individuals : a man cannot sutler 

* more punishment than the* law assigns ; but he 
1 may suffer less; the law cannot be strained, by 
‘ partiality, to inflict a penalty beyond what the 

letter will warrant; hut in cases where the letter 
‘ induces any apparent hardship, the crown has 

* the power to pardon.’ 

This excellence of legal system, not. found among 
the republics of Greece, nor in Home, nor in 
modern F.urope beyond our own country, will 
hardly be looked for in Macedonia. There never¬ 
theless the criminal law assured a large degree of 
freedom for the subject, of which hereafter proof 
will be seen in authentic accounts of the practice. 
The popular power, indeed, under that law, appears 
to have been most rudely exercised, yet perhaps 
not more so than in many or perhaps most of the 
Grecian republics ; and the course of proceeding 
resembled very nearly what we lind related, on 
highest authority, of the Jews ; who seem also, 

conformably 
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chap, conformably to Aristotle’s system, to have been 
Xl ' m ' ; without a legislative power, limited to the Mosaic 
law*. In Macedonia, the king, as of old, still 
Ch.42. s. 8 . executed the office of chief justice of his kingdom, 

of llm Hist. . J . , , 

if the authority of the later antient writers should 
be admitted, who, in consonance with Homer, 
have reckoned this not the privilege more than the 
duty of kings. Thus, like the judges of many 
Grecian republics, and those proposed by Aristotle 
for his own imaginary state, the kings of Macedonia 
would have a hazardous extent of power. But that 
they had alone authority to make laws binding on 
their people, any more than the kings of Homer’s 
age, no-where appears. 

Among the Grecian republics we have observed 
many Representative assemblies; the Ain- 
phictyonic, representing nearly the whole nation; 
the Calaurian, the Panionian, the Phocian, and 
others, representing portions of the nation ; and, 
beside these, frequent occasional assemblies of the 
representatives of several confederated states. But 
no mention occurs of a representative assembly 
in Macedonia; and a general assembly of all the 
Macedonian people, as already observed, the extent 
of the country denied. Apparently therefore the 
Macedonian assemblies, of which we read, must 
have been several, in the several cities and pro¬ 
vinces ; which, possibly, and even probably, dif¬ 
fered in constitution and laws; and yet perhaps 

les$ 

* “ Ye shall nol add unto the word which I command you, 
“ neither shall ye diminish from it, that ye may keep the 
“ commandments of the Lord your God, which I command 
" you.”-—Deuteronomy, c, iv. v. 2. 
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Jess than those of the modern kingdoms of France sect. 

and Spain. The Macedonian cities, under their v___ 

king, as the Thessalian, under their tagus, evidently 
held their several municipal governments in a con¬ 
siderable degree of independency. The revolt of 
Pydna, under Archelaus, and the measure resorted 
to afterward for insuring its future allegiance; the 
readiness with which, in the earlier part of the n>. st.s.?. 
reign of Amyntas, so many towns followed their ul 1 " i u “ t ' 
choice to secede from the Macedonian kingdom 
and become members *f the Olynthian confede¬ 
racy; the revolt again of Pydna, under Philip, 
managed by one party, and its restoration to the 
Macedonian kingdom by another; that fact, of 
such anomalous aspect, yet so fully ascertained, er s a 

, . . . r i* • • ^ r h* 

rliilip s gratuitous resignation oi Ins soveremty s. i 
over the Macedonian town of Antliemus, for the 
purpose of its becoming a member of therepublican 
confederacy of Olynthus, and finally his popularity 
among the republics of the Chalcidic peninsulas, cn sa. s. a 
and their general disposition to ^become members 
of the Macedonian monarchy, in preference to 
being subject allies of the Athenian commonwealth, 
matters all resting on the best authorities, concur 
to indicate principles in the Macedonian govern¬ 
ment favorable to liberty. All information indeed 
makes it probable that the municipal constitutions 
of the Macedonian towns were nearly analogous 
to those of the tow ns of Thessaly, on one side, and 
of the Chalcidic peninsulas on another, and less 
liable to be overborne by the power of the Mace¬ 
donian crown than the Thessalian by a tagus, or 
the Chalcidic by the imperial democracy of Athens; 

VOL. ix. E yet 
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chap, yet better united, through their common attach* 

XLI1I ~ . ment to one royal family, hereditary chiefs of the 
state. 

As of the cities, so we find, of the extensive 
provinces of Macedonia, indication of power con¬ 
stitutionally resting in the hands of the people; 
little differing in amount or quality, but as the 
nature of things commanded; the people of the 
cities being in large proportion traders and handi- 
craftmen, those of the country husbandmen, herd- 
men, and hunters. In th* course of the previous 
history of Macedonia, we have observed great 
vassals of the crown holding extensive lordships, 
in the inland country, with a princely authority; 
bearing evident analogy, in office and dignity, to 
the lords marchers formerly, of England, and over 
the continent of Europe. Inferior landholders 
would not be likely to ingage the notice of histo¬ 
rians of the Greek republics, who have transmitted 
these circumstances. But the assurance that the 
Macedonians all held arms, that the popular insti¬ 
tutions promoted a military spirit, and in peace 
incouraged the chace, as advantageous preparation 
for the toils of service in war, institutions marked 
as resting on the customary law of the land, and 
not depending on the pleasure or immediate needs 
of the monarch, implies the farther assurance that 
the landholders held civil rights, inabling them to 
assert a dignified freedom; and that these civil 
rights extended throughout the provinces of the 
Macedonian kingdom, is indicated by what pre¬ 
sently we shall have occasion to observe. It 
seems thus altogether probable that each province 
7 and 
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and each city made regulations for itself, under 
some superintending controll of the king's acknow- 
leged prerogative. Looking backward then to 
Homer, and forward to Alexander's history, it 
seems farther probable that, if laws were made for 
the whole nation, it was, as formerly in modern 
Europe, by the nation assembled in arms; its 
defenders being considered as its representatives. 
Nor is an instance of this wanting; recorded in¬ 
deed only by a writer not always to be trusted, yet 
carrying marks of just authority. Alexander, in 
the midst of his conquests, having in hunting ex¬ 
posed himself to great danger in contest with a 
lion, the Macedonians of his army, according to 
national custom, the historian says, taking the 
matter into consideration, decreed, ‘ That the king 
‘ should not hunt afoot, nor without attendants of 
‘ a quality to be answerable for his safety*.’ 

A constitution capable of assuring freedom to 
a people, with good government and means for 
defence (both indispensable toward maintenance of 
freedom) is of necessity a very complex machine ; 

insomuch 


Q Curl. I n. 
c. 1 . S. 15. 


* The passage in Curtius is altogether, I think, among those 
of value in the work of that able hut licentious writer. It ac¬ 
counts reasonably for a story among .the most extravagant, of 
the many extravagant that were circulated concerning Alex¬ 
ander ; and all that it asserts carries ail appearance of having 
been derived from authority cotemporary with the transactions. 
1 Fabulam qua; objectuia leoni a rege Lysimachum tomere 
1 evulgavit, ab eo casu, quam supra diximus, ortam crediderim. 
‘ Cteterum Macedones, quanquam prosperc eventu defunctus 
‘ erat, tamen scivere, gentis suce more, ne pedes venaretur, aut 
1 sine delectis principum amicorumque/ Q. Curt. 1 . 8. c. 1. 
S . 17, 18. 
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insomuch that how it may best be constructed has 
been a question for many ages, not yet decided. 
Hence it may be the less matter for wonder, if, in 
looking to the construction of constitutions found, 
in practice and effect, most providing those bene¬ 
fits, parts of great importance have escaped the 
observation of very acute inquirers; so far at least 
as to have failed of due estimation. But especially 
those most familiar with things are apt to under¬ 
value them. Thus it remained for the foreiner 
Delolme to show the just importance of some 
njatters in the English constitution, overlooked by 
the many able English writers who had previously 
written on it. Still, such is the complexity of a 
free government, very important points remained 
for circumstances to bring forward into just notice. 
The French minister of state Calonne, whom civil 
discord forced to seek refuge in a forein land, was 
led, in his residence in England, to remark the 
amalgamation of ranks here as a singularity among 
European nations, and of a most advantageous 
character; producing a community of interest 
among the millions composing the population, 
whence resulted a harmony, a mutual security, and 
a national strength, unseen elsewhere. Neverthe¬ 
less, tho intimately connected with this, another 
matter, of vital importance, remained for another 
foreiner duly to remark. Local administration in 
the hands of the people, in divisions and subdivi¬ 
sions, is necessary for the very foundation of free¬ 
dom in an extensive country. Among ourselves, 
to whom this is familiar, its peculiarity is apt to 
escape observation: the supposition that it is, or 

may 
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may be, ordinary elsewhere readily offers itself. 
But, to the acute forein observer Divernois, the 
peculiarity has been striking. Many thousand im¬ 
portant offices, very far the greater part of those 
necessary for local administration, he has observed, 
are in constant course of performance without sa¬ 
lary ; and, these being for all ranks, from the peer, 
through the high sheriff and the juryman, down to 
the tithingman, and in large proportion taken in 
rotation, some hundreds of thousands of men thus, 
each in his degree, partake in the energies of go¬ 
vernment. Such is the broad basis on which the 


SEC I. 

III. 


English constitution rests, and on w hich legislation 
by parlament (too generally considered, even at 
home, but still more by foremens, as all in all) 
depends for assurance of its value, and even of its 
existence. Promotion then being denied i#none, 
but, on the contrary, the ascent easy and ordinary 
from the condition of the workman for daily pay 
to that which qualifies for bearing the burthen of 
tithing and parish offices, and thence to higher, 
and by degrees to the highest, the English govern¬ 
ment, thus is the completest commonwealth (its 
ordinary title in queen Elizabeth's days) known in 
history. 

In the Athenian, and probably other Grecian 
republics, attendance on civil business was required, 
of the lower people, only in the general assembly 
and in the courts of justice ; and for attendance 
there a small pay was given. For the higher 
public offices no pay was allowed ; they were im¬ 
posed as honorable, but often severe, burthens on 
the wealthy. It w r as therefore esteemed a valuable 
K 3 reward, 
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reward, for eminent services, to receive a grant of 
immunity from such burthens. The mention then, 
by Arrian, of such immunity granted to Macedo¬ 
nians, concurs with various other indications to 
imply that the provincial administration in Mace¬ 
donia was not, as in the modern kingdoms of 
the continent, wholly directed by officers of the 
monarch's nomination; but, as in the Grecian 
republics formerly, and the English commonwealth 
now, imposed principally on those subjects who 
were of substance to bear the burthen of offices 
without salary, and to be responsible for the due 
execution of them. 

How far Aristotle ever avowed to the princes his 
patrons those political principles, adverse to mo¬ 
narchy, which he has asserted in his political 
treatiae, which, not till after his death, it is said, 
was published, we do not learn : but as it is ob¬ 
vious that they could not be agreeable to any 
princes, so it is not less clear that, not only 
they were-inconsistent with the existence of a 
government for a country of the extent of the. 
Macedonian kingdom, but also that they were 
highly tyrannical toward a larger portion of man¬ 
kind than that for which they proposed assurance 
of freedom. Thus the admission of them would 
be not more adverse to the inclination of those 
princes, than inconsistent with their duty toward 
that large portion of the population of their king¬ 
dom which had supported them in their inherited 
claims, and which was evidently attached to the 
constitution, as, for ages, it had stood. 

Altogether the Macedonian constitution appears 

to 
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to have borne a very near resemblance to that of 
the modern European kingdoms in early times; 
when the combined civil and military powers were 
divided among lordships, similar in essence tho 
various in denomination, dukedoms,marches, earl¬ 
doms, baronies; all of limited monarchal cha¬ 
racter ; intermingled among which the corporate 
towns had constitutions truly republican. Lord- 
ships and townships together acknowleged the so- 
vereinty of one king ; especially his right to com¬ 
mand their service in arms for common defence. 
Slavery existed among them, as among the antient 
republics, but apparently a less numerous and 
more mitigated slavery. The people, of all ranks, 
above slavery, in cities and throughout the coun¬ 
try, held the important right of judgement on life 
and death, and of bearing arms for common de¬ 
fence against forein or domestic disturbers of the 
common peace. 

The perfection of civil polity in our own coun¬ 
try, raised, in the course of more than ten cen¬ 
turies, within historical information, on founda¬ 
tion formed in times beyond knowlege, has led 
some eminent men, viewing the improvements at 
the Revolution and since, and seeing, as in all 
human institutions ever must.be, imperfections yet 
remaining, to reckon themselves warranted in as¬ 
serting that, before the Revolution, there was no 
true liberty here. Surely enough there can be no 
perfect liberty here, or anywhere on earth : for 
wherever there is government, the natural liberties 
of individuals must be subject to controll. Rut 
v ithout government they are subject to far severer 
e 4 controll; 
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chap, controll; the weak being without resource against 

X1J11 ' . the strong, and the few against the many. Ques¬ 
tion therefore about true, or reasonable, or suffi¬ 
cient liberty may be endless. But, compared with 
most other nations, with necessary exception always 
for war within the country, or its immediate re¬ 
sults, overbearing, for a time, civil establishments, 
the English nation, it may be fairly said, was 
always free. Justice is wanting among historians, 
on that score, even to the Norman reigns. The 
debt of all posterity to the first of the Planta- 
genets, the second Henry, is incalculable. With 
institutions of less value than those of our great 
Alfred, the Macedonians might be reckoned a free 
people; yet we knoiv not that their institutions 
were inferior. Such improvements as those of our 
second Henry, and Edward intitled first,- not to 
bring the refinements of the Restoration, the Re¬ 
volution, and aftertimes, into question, are hardly 
to be found anywhere else, and therefore not rea¬ 
sonably expected in a country in the circumstances 
of Macedonia. If then the general deficiency of 
legislative system in antient governments appear 
surprizing, it may be w'ell to look at those of 
modern Europe. In France itself, the wiser and 
honester of the movers of the late revolution 
there, anxiously exerting their diligence, wiih ample 
powers for searching, to find precedent of revered 
antiquity for the forms of the free constitution 
which they desired for their country, were un¬ 
able to discover, not only the manner of passing 
a law in the old French assembly of the Three 
Estates, but any law that could with certainty be 
3 referred 
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referred to that authority. Even for our own sect. 
country, tho its history is perhaps altogether more —-—> 
perfect than that of any other nation, antient or 
modern, yet many important circumstances remain 
in much darkness; especially in that highly in¬ 
teresting period, the contest for the crown between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. Even the 
character of the constitution, under the Planta- 
genets, ha9 been found to have been not only im¬ 
perfectly known but greatly misrepresented. The 
search among the records of the two houses of 
Parliament, for precedents for the regency, pro¬ 
posed to be established in the year one thoiitand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, has produced 
most important addition to all previous history, 
and correction for misrepresentations, to which 
historians, eminent for diligence and ability, in 
want of it, had been led; those records demon¬ 
strating what none suspected, that in the reigns 
of the fourth and sixth Henries, the constitution, 
however less firmly established, was as well under¬ 
stood, and, in critical and difficult circumstances, 
in both reigns, as completely acted upon as it could 
be at this day. 

Toward the character of a monarchy, whence 
the Royal Revenue arises, and what may be 
its amount, arc important questions. Thucydides 
shows that, in his time, the kings of Macedonia 
held very extensive landed property; and we find 
no other source of royal revenue intimated, till 
the customs of some seaports were conceded by 
the Thessalians to Philip. Yet his predecessor ch.36.s.«. 
Archelaus, to execute all that has been attributed of ,h “ Hul - 

to 
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chap, to him, must have been wealthy. Probably, 
. XLin ‘ , among the troubles which followed his reign, the 
ch. si. s.i. royal domains had been injured and diminished. 

Demosthenes, as formerly we have observed, 
seems to have thought that to impute to a king of 
Macedonia bribery with gold would be too extra¬ 
vagant to gain belief: but with timber, oxen, 
horses, sheep, he did not scruple to insinuate that 
cii.sp.s.s. Philip purchased the treasonable assistance of the 
ministers of his enemies. At a later period of 
that prince’s reign Demosthenes reckoned him rich, 
not by his land but by his seaports, where duties 
wer^taken on importation and exportation. Those 
duties seem to have been the only taxes known in 
the Macedonian kingdom. The kings thus were 
not dependent upon their subjects for a necessary 
or perhaps an ample revenue in peace. But they 
had not what would maintain armies, and were 
therefore dependent upon their subjects for service 
in arms, whenever their safety or their ambition, 
or even the good of the country required it. This 
formed the great security of Macedonian freedom. 

Under such a constitution, however inferior to 
the British, the Macedonian people, in compa¬ 
rison of others, not excepting any Greek republic 
of which any information remains, might be happy 
as well as free; tho, for internal improvement, 
such a constitution was evidently ill calculated, 
and, even for exertion against forein enemies, highly 
defective. Its deficiencies were nearly analogous 
to those of the French and Spanish monarchies, 
while yet the kings w ere unpossessed of despotic 
power. The Macedonians, under their early 

princes, 
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princes, we have seen, were conquerors; as with sect. 

ns the Anglosaxons of Wessex. England, be- >_ l lL ^ 

coming under Egbert one kingdom, became only 
by degrees afterward one state, under one law; the 
advantageous business, begun by the great Alfred, 
being completed, not till three centuries after, by 
the second Henry. But in Macedonia such ad¬ 
vantageous yet difficult combination failing, the 
extension of dominion, as formerly in France, 

Spain and Germany, unless under a prince of rare 
abilities, producing distraction, produced weak¬ 
ness. Hence the opportunities for those contests 
for the crown, which have furnished matter for 
tTie larger portion of Macedonian history till 
Philip's reign. Through the deficiency of com¬ 
bination in the government, opportunity was con¬ 
tinually open for.the interference of forein in- 4 " 
flucnce. Throughout the reign of Perdiccns son i’,' 1 ,"' a "‘ 
of Alexander, tho a prince of considerable talents, 
the intrigues of Lacedaemon and Athens, some¬ 
times alternately, sometimes together, troubled the 
country. Under still abler princes, the important rh - r >‘ 
seaport of Pydna was withdrawn from it at 
least twice; and probably was among those, the 
best towns of the kingdom, which, at another time, L'c^sV’ 
seceded from it to become members of another s ' *• 
state. But, except in that remarkable instance, 
occurring in extraordinary circumstances, the very 
inconveniencies and defects of the Macedonian 
government assisted to deny opportunity for any 
party, not headed by a popular claimant of the 
crown, to give any great extent to revolutionary 
intrigue. Generally, if portions of the people 

might 
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chap, might be gained, yet antipathy of portion to por- 

XLUL . tion obviated extensive seduction. But as formerly 
France, when neither the king was absolute, nor 
a good government, with one legislature and one 
jurisprudence, held the country together, was 
wounded through a duke of Burgundy or a town 
of Rochelle, so Macedonia was assailed through 
a prince Argseus, or a town of Pydna. 


SECTION IV. 

Comparative view of the Constitutions of Thessaly, Lacedaemon, 
and Rome. Indications of the Thracian Constitution. E+- 
spotic Government unknown in Europe before the rise of 
Republican. Government in Greece. 

In proceeding to the states most connected with 
Macedonia, Thessaly stands foremost for atten¬ 
tion. Already occasion has occurred to observe 
some remarkable particularities of the political divi¬ 
sion and political union of that eminently fruitful 
and wealthy country, called the mother of Greece; 
and also of the old and intimate connection of a 
powerful party, among its many republics, with the 
oOifisHift. Macedonian kingdom. That connection indicates 
a similarity of manners and character in the peo¬ 
ple of the two countries; at least in those of higher 
rank; and this we find also marked in accounts 
of antient authors. Neither Macedonians nor 
Thessalians were given, like the men of leisure in 
bo many of the republics, to science, the fine arts, 
and all that the Greeks included under their term 
Philosophy. Neither had public buildings, espe¬ 
cially 
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daily temples, equal to some even of the smaller sect. 
and more obscure of the Grecian cities. Both 1 —^—< 
delighted in personal magnificence; and especially, 
like Cleisthenes of Sicyon and Laphanes of Arca¬ 
dia, recently noticed, in a splendid hospitality. 

But, tlio their public buildings were inferior, their 
private dwellings are likely to have been supe¬ 
rior to those of the other Greeks; which, in the 
flourishing ages of the republican system, appear 
to have been generally very mean. What little 
remains from antiquity concerning the palace and 
court of the great king of Macedonia, Archelaus, 
cotemporary of Pericles and Thucydides, and patron ci>. s*. s. 1. 
of Euripides and Zeuxis, indicates even splendor ul ,hls H “ t 
in his palace and court. 

A striking general analogy between the. consti¬ 
tutions of Thessaly, Lacedaemon, and Rome, with 
some important differences, may here deserve no¬ 
tice ; for the Roman constitution, derived from 
Greece, being more completely laid open to us 
than any of Greece, will assist toward an investi¬ 
gation of the character of Grecian governments. 

The Thessalian constitution, the Lacedaemonian, 
and the Roman, it is observable, originally all ac- 
knowleged one hereditary chief. Afterward Lace¬ 
daemon had two chiefs, both hereditary ; Thessaly 
one, not hereditary, hut appointed for life; Rome 
generally two, but at times more, sometimes ten, 
elected annually. All these chiefs, or boards of 
chiefs, were supreme military commanders; the 
Roman especially exercising a despotic authority. 

The lives of Roman citizens, on military service, 
were not guarded by law against the power of con¬ 
suls, 
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chap, suls, or military tribunes, as those of the Macedo- 
i. XLm ' , nians against that of their kings. The spoil of 
conquered neighbours bribing the Roman people 
to allow despotism, even to their ordinary chief 
magistrates, in military command, prepared them 
for tolerating that extraordinary magistracy the 
dictatorship, which put the whole state under mili¬ 
tary law, subject to no rule but the supreme magis¬ 
trate’s will. The kings of Lacedaemon had no 
S'th°H i SUC ^ authoi 'ity over th® Lacedaemonian people, 
tho Lacedaemonian military commanders would 
assume it over those whom they called allies. The 
proper powers of the tagus of Thessaly are little 
defined by antient writers. But all the three con¬ 
stitutions acknowleged a division of the free popu¬ 
lation into a higher order, arrogating to itself exclu¬ 
sively the magistracy ; and a lower, which partici¬ 
pated always nominally in the soverein power, and 
sometimes exercised it effectually and almost ex¬ 
clusively. Both orders, in all three, w r ere served 
by slaves. All three held dominion over subdued 
neighbours. The sovereinty of the Lacedaemonians 
we have seen most severe: the Helots and Mes- 
senians, tho not only Greeks, bur, if they were 
distinguished, the Messenians at least, being of the 
same Dorian origin as the Lacedannonians, all 
were in a state of absolute slavery : those even of 
, h 2 J s 3 the Lacedaemonians called Perioecians, inhabitants 
of the country’ associated indeed in the Lacedae¬ 
monian name, were however denied the Spartan ; 
and, tho not slaves, were yet held in a degrading 
subordination. The dominion of the Thessalians 
over the Penestians was less harsh than that of the 

Lacedaemonians 


Ch .21. s.: 
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Lacectemonians over the Messenians. The cha- sect. 
racter of that of the Romans over the conquered 1V - 
people of Italy, whom they flattered, as the Athe¬ 
nians flattered their subjects, with the title of allies, 
tho avoided by their historians, becomes, in large 
amount, known from effects, of which memorials 
remain. The old free population, by drafts for 
service in unceasing wars, and in other ways less 
indicated, was nearly annihilated. Its place, tor 
cultivation of the land, was supplied by slaves; 
the cruel treatment of w hom, mostly born to better 
hopes, produced those called the servile wars, 
which brought Rome, more than once, to the brink 
of ruin. In the Lacedajmonian and Roman states 
then, the citizens of the capital arrogated to them¬ 
selves the powers of government exclusively; those 
of the other towns, or provinces, with whatever 
privileges, here more, there less, being really but 
their subjects. In Thessaly the citizens of no one 
town appear to have held any acknowleged pre¬ 
eminence : but, from their separate rights, or 
claims, evils the most monstrous resulted. So 
unable was the general assembly of the Thessalian 
people to maintain its proper soverein authority 
that, unless when the one first magistrate, the 
tagus, could command all, either by popularity 
supporting military force, as the great Jason, or 
bv a hired military, as the tyrants his successors, 
the towns would often severally choose their own 
political as well as civil measures, and make their 
own w'ars and their own alliances, with forein 
powers or with oneanother. A feeling of the 
enormous mischief of this laxity of their executive 

government 
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chat, government would doubtless contribute to direct 

xun , that attachment of the higher orders and principal 
landholders, all who had the clearest interest in the 
establishment of civil order, and the least hope 
from its disturbance, to their kinsman (as, from a 
claimed common descent from Hercules, many of 
them reckoned him) the king of Macedonia. 

The constitution of Lacedaemon (how far as 
established by Lycurgus is not known) acknow- 
leged in later times two soverein assemblies, one 
composed of those of commanding rank, another 
of wider admission for the population; but, for 
what were the common and what the several powers 
and privileges of these different, assemblies, in¬ 
formation fails. It appears however that, in later 
times at least, only when public misfortune and 
danger pressed on the few who held the lead, the 
more numerous assembly was admitted to any par¬ 
ticipation of counsel. Two different assemblies, 
each severally soverein within the same state, might 
seem, in speculation, too strange an anomaly to 
hold in any government, had we not full assurance 
of the actual exercise of sovereinty, in the Roman, 
through ages, by three; two, as before mentioned, 
differently constituted, of the people at large, and 
one, a select and comparatively small body, the 
senate. Yet, Judging from consequences, the evil 
of this strange competition of bodies for the same 
authority over the whole state, in the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian and Roman governments, appears to have 
been hardly equal to that of the division of powers 
in the Thessalian, each holding authority too inde¬ 
pendent over different portions of the state. 


But 
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But there was another monster in the Lacedae¬ 
monian government, which the Roman adopted, 
without any known parallel in the Thessalian. More 
tyrannical magistracies can hardly be imagined 
than the ephoralty of Lacedaemon* and the tri¬ 
bunate of Rome ; tho the purpose of both was to 
obviate tyranny. Nevertheless, such was altoge¬ 
ther the deficiency of the antient republican system 
that, on comparing the histories of the three go¬ 
vernments, a resource so extravagant may seem 
to have been rather beneficial. This considered, 
and combined with what we learn of the distrac¬ 
tions of Thessaly under its soverein assembly, 
and the oppression under single tyrants, the line 
of policy adopted by the Thessalian nobles, in 
cherishing, for so many generations, as it appears 
they did, their connection with the kings of Mace¬ 
donia, and at length making their country in 0 
manner a portion of the Macedonian kingdom, 
may seem to have been not only necessary for their 
own welfare, but, for the body of the Thessalian 
people, wise, liberal and patriotic. 

In the course of this history, we have seen, 
among the Grecian republics, various forms of 
soverein assemblies, with the legislative and exe¬ 
cutive powers in no known instance accurately 
separated. Thus also it was, we know, at Rome, 
with a constitution improved upon the Greek, 
whence it was derived. Ordinary public business, 

indeed, 

9 Thus Aristotle, Oi as Tr.r 1A1 tfo^nccv uvat Tt >favti$x (\iyavffi) 
Polit. 1 . 2, c. 6, and again ’AXXa pm vai tu iript rm if o^iiat Ix u 
favXup, vj yap apxv] pit uvrvi piyiruv avro^ in, T * *■ c - 9 - 
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indeed, was necessarily intrusted to magistrates; 
king, tagus, consul, archon, Bceotarc, whatever 
might be their title. But, in the democratical 
states the people always claimed the right to con- 
troll and even direct, whenever they chose to in¬ 
terfere, every measure of executive government; 
and often, as any popular orator’s view to his own 
ambitious purposes led him to persuade, they did 
interfere. Nevertheless, with the extravagance 
peculiar to that constitution, when the popular 
mind was strongly pointed to a particular object, 
they would, under similar stimulation, commit 
absolute power, with the title of general autocra- 
tor, to one man, a popular favorite of the moment. 
In the aristocratical states, as distinguished from 
the oligarchial, a few directing the ordinary busi¬ 
ness, all were called together for legislation ; and, 
in difficult cases, even for authorizing the measures 
of executive government. This, indeed, whether 
with one or more persons of supereminent dignity 
at the head of all, appears to have been, from before 
Homer’s time, very generally looked to as the prin¬ 
ciple of regular and legal government. 

But the assembling of all, being, in small states 
inconvenient, in large impossible, representative 
government arose among the Greeks, and became 
even familiar. We have seen, in the Amphictyonic 
council, an example of antiquity beyond history. 
The Calaurean and the Panionian, later yet very 
early, were of similar character. Not till after¬ 
times we find notice of the several congresses of 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Phocis,. Achaia, Elis, and 
Arcadia. We have observed formerly that the 

Amphictyonic, 
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Amphictyonic, originally proposed as a general 
council of the Greek nation, lost much of that 
valuable character through the great early re¬ 
volution, called the return of the Ileracleids. Not 
till some ages after, the alarm, occasioned by 
the expectation of invasion from the overbearing 
power of Persia, produced a substitute for it, in 
the assembly of deputies from the several republics, 
held at Corinth. But the immediate general danger 
being, beyond hope, soon overborne, the purpose 
of a general congress was considered as fulfilled, 
and no’ such meeting ever acquired regular and 
permanent establishment. A partial congress was 
produced by the circumstances which led to the 
Peloponnesian war; and the eagerness of the 
Corinthians for ingaging the Lacedamaonians in 
league against Athens, made Sparta, instead of 
their own town, which, in the general danger, 
appears to have been reasonably preferred (a sense 
of general danger often inforcing general prudence) 
as most commodious for the meeting of deputies 
from within and without the peninsula. During 
that long war frequent occasion occurring for the 
states, associated under the lead ot Lacedasmon, 
to communicate by their representatives, something 
of form- and order seems to have been settled by 
custom for the composition and proceedings of 
those congresses; but it does not appear that 
they ever obtained establishment as constitutional 
assemblies. 

The Athenian democracy ruled those states 
which had ingaged in its alliance, with more 
avowed despotism than, as far as may be learnt 
f 2 from 
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from history, any other of the republics which 
ever acquired imperial sway over states to which 
the title of republic continued to be allowed. The 
attendance of their deputies was commanded 
constantly at Athens: the congress of the Athenian 
confederacy thus was a permanent assembly. Its 
power and privileges however went little beyond 
representing grievances, and offering petitions, 
from the subject states; its further office being 
only to communicate to those states the commands 
of the imperial people. When, afterward, the 
revolting tyrannies of Athens and Lacedasmon 
produced opportunity for Thebes to rise to empire, 
under the lead of men singularly deserving po¬ 
pularity, those states which desired to form con¬ 
federacy with the Theban government sent their 
deputies to Thebes. 

Conformably to Aristotle’s observation on the 
antient governments in general, the objects of all 
the representative assemblies of Greece appear to 
have been military rather than civil, defence or 
conquest more than domestic regulation or peaceful 
prosperity. Such indeed was the general partiality 
of the Greeks for the independent sovereinty of 
their several towns, and such the occasions of 
animosity between them, that none, even of the 
constitutional provincial congresses appears to 
have been provided with power to prevent oc¬ 
casional war between town and'town, or even to 
prevent some municipalities within their proper 
jurisdiction from avowedly taking part with ex¬ 
ternal enemies. Numerous and striking examples 
of this will have been observed in the histories of 
Thessaly and Phocis. 


Excepting 
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Excepting the council of Amphietyons, little sect. 

information has reached us of the constitution or ,_i'j_, 

proceedings of any of the constitutional assemblies. 

Of that of Boeotia most might be expected; no 
part of Greece, except Athens and Lacedasmon, 
having equally ingaged the notice of historians and 
orators. Yet it remains uncertain, concerning 
that eminent confederacy, even what was the num¬ 
ber of the great presiding officers, the Boeotarcs ; 
whether ten, or only five, or sometimes one number, 
sometimes the other. Their office, we find, was 
elective, but who were the electors nowhere appears. 

Clearly it was annual; and of its character this 
important matter is fully authenticated, that, for 
all the cities of the Boeotian league, the Boeotarcs 
filled the office of the kings of the early ages, 
presiding in the general council, and commanding 
in the field; those cities being nevertheless qualified 
each as a separate republic, having its own le¬ 
gislature and its own administration. In Thessaly 
a similar authority was vested in one great officer, 
the Tagus; who so far more nearly approached 
the condition of the kings of old, as his office, tho 
elective, was for life. Indeed, no first magistrate 
of any other government *bf Greece, not even the 
kings of Lacedaemon, except as their dignity was 
hereditary, seems to have held so exactly the place 
of the kings of Homer's age as the tagus of 
Thessaly. 

The state of the Grecian republics southward 
of Thessaly, and of their connexion with the 
Macedonian kingdom, for which we have fuller 
information, it has been the purpose of the pre- 
f 3 ceding 
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chap, ceding narrative to explain. Some remarks on 
. XLm - . the people called barbarous, whom Philip’s arms 
or policy either united with Macedonia, or brought 
to subordination, may yet be requisite. 

The extensive, and, at one time, very powerful 
nation of the Thracians, through intercourse with 
the Greeks for ages, in war and in peace, especially 
with the Athenians, came of course under notice of 
the three great historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Xenophon, and, after them, of the great orator 
Demosthenes. In the accounts of all these writers, 
who all had superior opportunities for information, 
the barbarian character is strongly marked in the 
• CI1.14.S.2. manners and institutions of the Thracian people: 

Cl). 18. S. 6. , . , , , r 

& ch. 36. but with that most remarkable temperament, for- 
s. coi tins mer jy occurr ing for notice, so recorded by De¬ 
mosthenes as to leave no reasonable doubt of its 
existence, or of its efficiency. Living in arms, 
deifying and worshipping war, illiberal and de¬ 
structive in warfare, merciless to strangers, tho 
unresisting, and delighting in bloodshed even of 
women and children, (such anomalies are some-, 
times found in individuals, as here in a nation) 
capital punishment, for whatsoever crime, was 
denied by their institutions absolutely and effec¬ 
tually. Well then may'it deserve observation, that 
throughout modern Europe, in its early age, in 
our own not less than in other countries, the same 
principle was carried into practice, so far that, tho 
private war was largely tolerated, no capital pu¬ 
nishment was, for any crime, warranted by law. 
Among Europeans the inference is naturally ready, 
that people with property -and arms and courage 

must 
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must be free; that they will not submit to des- • 
potism, and that it cannot be forced upon them. 
This however, in an extended view' of the world, 
is seen not completely founded ; Asia, through all 
ages, and the greater part of Africa, have abounded 
with contradicting examples. But, in Asia and 
Africa, despotism has been maintained through 
the arbitrary use of the cimiter and bowstring by 
the sovereins ; habitually tolerated, authenticated, 
and even venerated by the people. Securely it 
may be affirmed that, where capital punishment is 
forbidden, despotism cannot be. Monarchy how¬ 
ever prevailed in Thrace; limited by that power 
which a people, holding arms, possess to maintain 
established law. At one time we have seen the 
nation united under one chief, the most powerful 
of any of his day known to us, except the king of 
Persia. When afterward divided, submission to 
one hereditary chief seems to have remained a 
general principle of the several governments; and 
hardly more of their policy is known. 

The country north of Thrace and Macedonia 
as far as the Danube, was occupied by the Tribal- 
lians; of whose political institutions our inform¬ 
ation goes no farther than that they acknowleged 
one hereditary military chief, by Grecian writers 
intitled king. Westward, the Illyrians, holding the 
country bordering on the Adriatic, were more 
knowm to the Greeks, who had settlements on their 
shores. Their government was a hereditary mo¬ 
narchy, with the regal authority liable to restric¬ 
tion, as in Homer’s days, by popular power, sup¬ 
ported by the universal use of arms. In the sequel 

f 4 of 
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chap 'of Grecian history an instance will occur of a very 

>—V-—- ill-judged use of this power by the Illyrian people, 
when the regal authority failed of its just efficacy ; 
and of great public calamity insuing. Had we 
more of Illyrian history, instances probably might 
be found of abuses of the regal power, for want 
of a steddier balance, more numerous, and, to 
individuals, injurious, but less producing great 
public misfortune. 

It has been observed by Aristotle, and, after him 
by other antient writers, that the people of Asia 
have always been more disposed to bear despotism, 
those ot Europe to assert freedom. In looking 
through history, to earliest times, indeed it seems 
evident that, as a principle of government, despo¬ 
tism has been of Asiatic growth; first introduced 
into Europe, as far as accounts show, by the 
thoughtless violence of democracy, giving to a 
favorite party-leader autocratical powers, either for 
opposing an adverse party at home, or conducting 
a iavorite enterprize abroad. It must have been 
by a deep policy, with extraordinary able manage¬ 
ment, that the Roman senate gained that resource 
against popular leaders, the dictatorship; which 
popular leaders afterward turned against the 
senate and the whole "free constitution. The re¬ 
publican temporary despotism was the germ of the 
imperial permanent despotism, which extinguished 
the republic. But till after the general abolition of 
the antient monarchies of Greece, and the general 
establishment of republics, that any European 
people ever acknowledged an absolute sbverein, no 
warrant appears among antient writers 
2 
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SECTION V. 

Causes of Deficiency of Information concerning the Politics and 
Constitutions of Greece in Philip’s age. Indications in 
Letters of Isocrates; in a Speech reported by Arrian: 
Measures of Philip, for improxing the Constitution of Mace¬ 
donia, and of the Grecian Confederacy. 

In the extant speeches of Demosthenes the re¬ 
serve and caution, becoming a great politician, 
are not less remarkable than the fire and energy, 
for which he has been so justly admired as an 
orator. To those who seek information or illustra¬ 
tion of historical matter it must be disappointing, 
and may seem surprising, to find how little can be 
gathered from him, not of the constitution only, 
but of the state of parties; not in Macedonia alone, 
but throughout Greece; especially of the govern¬ 
ments with which he had the closest political con¬ 
nection, the Arcadian, Eleian, /Etolian, Acarna- 
nian, and, more particularly, the Boeotian. Even 
for Macedonia, where cause is less obvious, his 
reserve is remarkable; especially in those speeches 
in which he has not scrupled to express his exul¬ 
tation at the revolt of Pydna, and the change of 
politics of Olynthus and Byzantium. On the other 
hand the still greater reserve of the opponents of 
Demosthenes, friends of the Macedonian alliance, 
might appear still more surprising, had we not the 
assurance of Isocrates, with confirmation from 
Xenophon and from the whole tenor of Grecian 
history, that democracy denied freedom of speech. 

. And 
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chap. And this, strange as it may appear to those who 
X1 ^ 111, , have had no experience of a democratical mixture 
in government, cannot appear strange among 
ourselves, where county-meetings, too frequently, 
and the common-hall of London, continually, ex¬ 
hibit perfect examples of that tyranny of a multi¬ 
tude. Hence the extraordinary fact, that more 
eulogy of Philip is found in the speeches of his great 
enemy, Demosthenes, than in those of Aeschines, 
certainly his political friend, and accused of being 
his pensioner. For it was little less dangerous at 
Athens to speak well of the Macedonian king and 
his government, than, under cither the late republic 
of France, or the following usurpation, to apolo¬ 
gize for the mild despotism of the unfortunate six¬ 
teenth Lewis. Such then having been the reserve 
of orators ; of one party from policy, of the other 
Ch.42.S8. from fear; and the authorities, whence Cicero 
of tn.s Hist. g at jj erec [ y g j uc lg emen t Q f men of that age in 

Greece, and found ground for his splendid eulogy 
of Philip, having perished, any authenticated cir¬ 
cumstances that may afford light on the general 
character of the political state of the country, at 
the important crisis of Alexander’s accession, must 
deserve consideration. 

The inability of Plato, Xenophon, and, after 
them Aristotle, to propose any mode of govern¬ 
ment for Greece united, which could, even in 
theory, satisfy even themselves, we have already 
observed. Isocrates appears to have had no less 
difficulty : tho decided in regard to one point, on 
which, differing from the first and the last of those 
eminent philosophers, he agreed with the second, 

inasmuch 
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inasmuch as he thought it desirable to have one s e e t. 
man of superior dignity for president of the nation. v 
The opinion, in which he persevered, that thus 
most readily, and surely, and even only, the con¬ 
tinually convulsed state of the nation could be 
ameliorated, it appears he entertained long before 
Philip of Macedonia had acquired the power, or 
established the character, which at length drew 
toward him the regard of so large a portion of the 
Grecian people as their best protector, and the 
hatred of the rest, as the most formidable obstacle 
to their purposes. Beside the tract purporting to 
be a speech of Archidamus son of Agesilaus to the 
Lacedaemonian people, which has been formerly cn.ss s <>. 
under our observation, there is extant a letter of 1,115 
Isocrates to the same prince, bearing all appear¬ 
ance of authenticity. This letter marks, within 
itself, that it was written after that prince's acces¬ 
sion to the throne, but several years before any of 
the extant letters of the same writer to Philip. The 
purpose, the same as afterward to the king of Ma¬ 
cedonia, was to excite the king of Lacedamion to 
interfere as a mediator in the quarrels of the re¬ 
publics with oneanother, and of each within itself; 
and, having established peace throughout Greece, 
to proceed, after the example of his father, Agesi¬ 
laus, to direct the united arms of the nation against 
Persia, 

The passages in that letter principally to our 
present purpose are these: ‘ I wonder,’ Isocrates 
says, ‘ that, among men of influence, or of elo- 
‘ quence, the general state of the Greek nation, alto- 
‘ gether so wretched and so disgraceful, has never 

‘ appeared 
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chap. ‘ appeared an object for their consideration and 

. XI ' UI ' , ‘ regard. There is not, in all Greece, a place 
‘ which is not suffering under the miseries of war, 
‘ sedition, massacre, evils unnumbered. Perhaps 
‘ the largest share falls to the Greeks of Asia, 
4 whom, by our treaties, we have surrendered; not 
‘ simply to the barbarians, but also to others, 
‘ Greeks by origin and language, but barbarians in 
4 principle and manners. If we considered rightly 
‘ what materially concerns us, we should not allow 
‘ armed bodies to be collected under leaders of no 
‘ responsibility; herds of outcasts and vagabonds, 
4 yet forming really more powerful armies than are 
‘ maintained by all the Grecian states. Ingaged 
‘ under pretence of war against Persia, they plunder 
‘ a small part of the king’s territory; but, by force 
4 or otherwise, entering Grecian cities, they have 
‘ overthrown them wholly; killing some citizens, 
4 expelling others, plundering property, and com- 
‘ mitting all sorts of enormities, even against w'omen 
: and children. 

4 Farther then it seems surprizing that these 
■ enormities appear not at all to have ingaged the 
‘ care of any of those states which have affected to 
‘ take the lead in Greece. Your father Agesilaus, 
‘ indeed, as an individual in a situation of power, 
4 is an exception; but he stands alone. His ear- 
‘ nestness to give freedom to the Greeks, and re- 
4 press the barbarians, was constant. But even 
' he erred in one material point. Wonder not if, 
‘ addressing you, I say where I. think he erred in 
4 judgement; for lam accustomed always to declare 
‘ my mind freely; and I should prefer incurring 

‘ ill-will 
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‘ ill-will so, to gaining favor by praising what is 
‘ not praiseworthy. So much with regard to my- 
‘ self. With regard to him then, superior in all 
‘ other matters, most temperate, most righteous, a 
‘ most able statesman, he was bent eagerly upon 
£ two objects, each separately good, but, for exe- 
‘ cution together, impossible: he would at the 
‘ same time make war with Persia, and restore, in 
‘ the Grecian states, his banished friends; which, 
‘ without also providing for them preponderant 
‘ power in their several republics, could not be. 
‘ Thus, through his zeal in favor of those concur- 
‘ ring with him in political sentiment, evils and 
‘ dangers arose for all Greece ; and, from insuing 
‘ troubles, means for war against the barbarians 
1 werelost. 

‘ Through this error it is now become evident, 
‘ that, to make war successfully upon Persia, it is 
‘ necessary first to reconcile the Greeks with one- 
1 another, and put an end to-our madness of strife 
‘ among ourselves. Formerly I have urged advice 
‘ on this subject, which I cannot yet forego. I put 
‘ itnow for consideration to you,of birth illustrious, 

‘ as I have before observed, of the race of Her- 
‘ cules, the acknowleged hereditary military chief 
‘ of the Lacedaemonian commonwealth, bearing the 
‘ title and dignity of king, and holding besides the 
‘ highest personal reputation of any individual in 
‘ Greece, whether you should yield to-my persua- 
‘ sion; or, in any opinion that worthier matters 
‘ may ingage your attention, you should neglect it. 

My opinion however I will freely urge, that you 
1 should direct your mind especially to two things; 

‘ first, 


SF. 
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C XLnj ? £ t0 P ut an en( l to wars an< i civil contentions, 

-—.—' ‘ now raging among the Greeks with oneanother, 
‘ and then to check the barbarians in their inju- 
‘ rious conduct, and deprive them of their over 
£ great share of advantages 'V The consonance 

of 

10 The learned French editor of Isocrates, Auger, has given 
the following account of this letter: ‘ Hsec epistola in nullis 
‘ extat lsocratis editionibus. In Fhotii bibliothecam transtulit 
‘ Hoeschelius, ab Andrea Schotto allatam ex Italia. F.go hue 
‘ induxi, ratus earn esse Isocrateam, vel saltern in stylo 
‘ Isocrateo. Vide Phot. bibl. p. 330. Hanc eandem reperi 
‘ in duobus codicibus bibliotheca; regia;.’ Of a letter admitted 
by former editors, as addressed by Isocrates to Dionysius of 
Syracuse, Auger speaks thus : ‘ Extat ha:c epistola in edi- 
‘ tionibus Vossii, Stephani, et Aldi 1514, sed non arbitror earn 
‘ esse lsocratis; cujus nempe dictio longe abhorret a dictione 
1 Isocratea. Mihi videtur scripta fuisse a rhetore aliquo, vel 
‘ sophista, ad principcm virum, vel ad aliquem quem favor in 
‘ eminenti loco posuerat.’ 

Much as I desire to avoid ingaging in questions on such 
subjects, I reckon I ought not to avoid declaring that I think 
the learned editor is right in his opinion of both these letters; 
unless that the latter seems far more likely to have been a 
meer play of fancy, under the Roman empire, than to have 
• been really addressed to either Dionysius of Syracuse, or to 
any man in the situation of those to whom any party in the 
Greek republics would have given the title of tyrant. The 
whole manner corresponds with the diction to mark it for 
spurious, and of that later age, and probably never really ad¬ 
dressed to any one. The letter to Archidamus,.on the con¬ 
trary, not only is in diction, as the learned editor says, Iso- 
crateian, but also shows a knowledge of Grecian politics of his 
age, which the following rhetors and sophists, judging from 
their surviving works, appear to have been neither solicitous 
to acquire, nor to have supposed, for readers of their age, at all 
important for them to regard. But 1 know nothing of its 
kind, I will ventuie to own, carrying within itself evidence of 
authenticity more satisfactory, to my mind, than the letter to 
the king of Lacedaemon. 
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of the picture here given of the state of the Greek 
nation, in its settlements in Europe and in Asia, 
with that of Xenophon, formerly noticed, who 
wrote nearly about the same time, or not long 
before, will be obvious. 

In another extant letter, written some years be¬ 
fore that to the king of Lacedaemon, Isocrates has 
described his feeling of his own situation, as an 
Athenian citizen, which may also be to our pur¬ 
pose here. He had among his pupils, as formerly 
has been observed, the sons of the great tagus of 
Thessaly, Jason. These young men, after their 
return to their father’s court, sent an invitation to 
him to visit and make some stay with them there. 
He excused himself thus : ‘ For the sake of the 
‘society of Jason and Polydamas", I should 
‘ most willingly accept your invitation. Indeed I 
‘ think familiar communication between us might 
‘ be advantageous for all. But many hindrances 
‘ occur. I am little equal to the journey ; and 
‘ wandering from one’s own country ill becomes 
‘ those of my age; especially one, who, in earlier 
‘ years, never left it. Moreover I fear the people ; 

‘ for 

11 Instead of the name Polydamas, hazarded in the text, al! 
the known copies of the works of Isocrates, it seems, give 
Polyaces. Jason, as Auger has justly observed, is a name 
well known : of Polyaces, he says, ‘ in historia nullibi apparet.’ 
I cannot myself doubt but the same eminent person, first the 
opponent, afterward the associate of Jason, has been intended, 
whose name, in our copies of Xenophon, is repeatedly given 
Polydamas. ' Thus this letter of Isocrates would afford a 
pleasing testimony to Jason’s fair observance of faith and 
friendship, with a man of character represented, by Xenophon, 
as so excellent that it might be desired to have more account 
of him. Ch. ay, s. 1, of this Hist. 
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chap. ‘ for I must speak the truth. Alliances made by 

L XLUI - , ‘ us with other states I see presently broken. If 
‘ that should happen with your government, how 
£ could I escape dangerous accusation ? It is here 
‘ difficult.’ 

Those conversant with the antient historians, 
and knowing the deficiency of cotemporary testi¬ 
mony to historical matter from Xenophon’s time 
to that of Polybius, will value such effusions of 
sentiment and scraps of information as these, from 
one ingaged in the public affairs of the intervening 
age. In the sequel of this letter Isocrates shows 
himself an honest monitor, and no friend to ab¬ 
solute monarchy, or to a government, however 
well administered, supported by a military force 
of interest distinct from that of the nation. Its 
purpose, far from being of a flattering tenor, is to 
dissuade the youths from aiming to succeed their 
father in his invidiqus eminence. When, in the 
most promising state of that eminence, he shortly 
after lost his life, they were probably too young 
to take a leading part in such a crisis. What may 
have been their fate among the following crimes 
and troubles of their country, among which their 
uncles, successively attaining their father's dig¬ 
nity, were assassinated, and the worthy Polydamas 
also perished, we have no information. 

To form then a.just estimate of Philip’s policy 
toward the Grecian republics, it will be expedient 
to recollect that, when the confederacy under the 
lead of Lacedaemon had brought Athens to sub¬ 
mission nearly unconditional, the Athenian go¬ 
vernment was, according to the common Lace¬ 
daemonian 
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deemonian custom, totally altered, with the view to 
its being held in complete subserviency ; half the 
population or more was driven into banishment, 
and a Laceda?monian governor commanded agar- 
rison*in the citadel. But when Athens was re¬ 
duced to beg the king of Macedonia’s mercy, 
nothing ot the kind followed. On the contrary 
such was Philip’s magnanimous forbearance to¬ 
ward his most virulent enemies, that shortly his 
Athenian friends found themselves in danger from 
it. So far had he been from arbitrarily com¬ 
manding, as the Athenians were wont, the banish¬ 
ment of citizens from Grecian republics within 
their power, so far from denying, like the Lacedai- 
monians, the resort of any to his own kingdom, 
that his capital and even his court were open to 
those of all descriptions. An extant letter from 
Isocrates to his son, afterward the great Alexander, 
is valuable for large information comprized in few 
words. This letter was sent at the same time with 
one to Philip himself; and Isocrates appears to 
have intended it as a vehicle for unasked advice, 
which might, with least hazard of offence, and 
perhaps with best effect, be conveyed in the form 
of commendation of the young prince’s judgement 
and conduct. Of the numbers professing philo¬ 
sophy, who flocked io Pella, and who were ad¬ 
mitted even to Alexander’s conversation, Isocrates 
thought many were objectionable : of some he 
disliked the mode of exercising the talents of their 
pupils, as unsuitable for one who was to be a 
statesman; but moreover, the principles, the doc¬ 
trines, and even the manners, of many he dis- 
vol. ix. g approved 
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chap, approved highly. Possibly Philip may have had 

- XLUL ■ a view beyond the philosopher. Hazardous as the 
admission of exceptionable characters might be, 
yet to deny means for acquiring a general know- 
lege of mankind to one who, as a statesman, w'ould 
have necessarily to communicate with men of all 
characters, were also hazardous. Po^'bly more¬ 
over Philip might depend on his own power in 
advice and observation, together with the prince's 
talents for discrimination, to obviate the evil which 
Isocrates had apprehended. 

After these valuable cotemporary notices of the 
state of Philip’s cotirt, a description of the earlier 
circumstances of Macedonia, in a speech reported 
by Arrian, as having been delivered by Alexander 
to the Macedonians of his army in Persia, may 
deserve some attention. Contrary indeed to what 
that writer has usually admitted, it is not wholly 
without rhetorical extravagance. This may mark it 
as not derived from the generals, whose authority 
he preferred whenever he could have their guidance. 
They, on account of their situations, would be 
likely to avoid the matter in question; which 
nevertheless; as clearly interesting, has been, in 
Arrian’s judgement, proper to be given on the 
best authority he could find for it, and which he 
thought not unworthy of credit. 

lu. i.r. 4 The Macedonians,’ Alexander is stated to 
have said, 4 were poor and wandering herdmen, 

4 clothed in skins, living among mountains, and 
4 fearing residence in the better parts of their 
4 country, for the frequent inroads of neighboring 
4 people, Illyrians, Triballians, and Thracians, 
7 4 with 
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‘ with some or other of whom they had almost 
* continually to defend, in bloody contest, their 
‘ scanty herds and flocks. Philip introduced that 
‘ order, civil and military, which gave them such 
‘ superiority over the barbarians, that they no 
‘ longer wanted safety from situation, but could 
‘ provide it by their valor. Towns then arose, 

‘ garments of leather were changed for cloth, and 
‘ wholesome laws, and improved manners made 
‘ the people respectable; so that the barbarians, 

‘ whom they had been accustomed to fear, were 
‘ compelled to acknowlege their dominion. The 
1 greater part of Thrace was united with Ma- 
' cedonia; and, the towns of the coast, being 
‘ recovered to the Macedonian dominion, the 
‘ people had again, at their own command, the 
1 advantage of importation and exportation by sea, 

‘ for which before they were dependent on others. 
‘ Those who obtained command in Thessaly had 
‘ been often their terror: Philip so altered things 
‘ that the Thessalians and Macedonians now are 
‘ united nearly as one people 11 . Communication 
1 with the southern states of Greece commonly 
‘ w T as difficult, sometimes shut: success in the 
‘ war with Phocis made it, for following times, 

‘ sure and easy. Both the Athenians and the 
‘ Thebans had aimed at the conquest of Ma- 

‘ cedonia. 

11 'Asripux. What 1 have hazarded, as a paraphrase of this 
word, is warranted by Arrian, as to the matter of fact, in 
speaking elsewhere of the connexion of Thessaly and Mace¬ 
donia, The word itself, unwarrantably rendered by Vulcanius, 
and unnoticed by Gronovius, sometimes severe in criticism on 
the translator, may deserve the notice of future editors, and 
perhaps of lexicographers. 


G 2 
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chap. ‘ cedonia. Philip so humbled both, that instead 

■ XUIL . ‘ of paying tribute to Athens, and obeying the 
‘ mandates of Thebes, those states owed their 
‘ safety to IMaeedonian generosity. Finally, settling 
‘ the affairs of Peloponnesus, and establishing 
‘ peace throughout Greece, Philip was elected 
‘ general in chief of the whole nation for war 
‘ against Persia, not more to his own honor than 
‘ that of the Macedonian people.’ 

It is obvious that the description of the Ma¬ 
cedonians here, as wandering herdmen, would 
not apply to the inhabitants of Pella, Edessa, 
Anthemus, and some other towns, but only to 
that, far however the greater part of the country, 
where were no towns. What were the new laws 
we should be glad to know, and still more how 
they were inacted; tho, that no unpopularity 
insued, from any assumption of unwarranted power 
by the prince, is implied in all antient history. 
Those laws probably were directed to the re¬ 
gulation of military as well as civil matters, and 
mostly in the wilder parts of the kingdom ; first 
established w’here, according to the cotemporary 
onhwHist. lcstim °ny formerly noticed, Philip held command 
before he succeeded to the throne. The tribute 
to Athens, which is found also mentioned by 
Demosthenes,' was no acknowlegement of su¬ 
periority in the Athenian people over the king or 
people of Macedonia, but simply a composition 
for allowance to import and export goods at the 
towns on the Macedonian shore, held by Athenian 
garrisons, or by people whom the maritime force 
of Athens compelled to acknowlege the Athenian 
1 dominion 
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dominion of the sea; precisely such a tribute as, in 
modern times, many European states have been in 
the habit of paying to the pirates of Barbary. 

All information considered, it seems not likely 
that, through any improvements in the peaceful 
latter years of Amyntas, or in the two short reigns 
of his elder sons, both turbulently ended, the state 
of Macedonia was altogether better at Philip’s 
accession than at the death of Archelaus; whose 
reign, eminently beneficial, had been followed by 
violent and lasting troubles. Among the insti¬ 


tutions of Archelaus, we have seen, was the 
Macedonian Olympic festival. It is unlikely that 
a man of the great and just purposes eminently ci>. 34. s 1 
demonstrated in the measures of that prince, s. v. >»t 
attested by his cotemporary Thucydides, would, thl ' 
in such an institution, be without a view beyond 
a passing amusement for himself, and the little 
popularity to be gained by furnishing such for the 
many. The respect in which the whole Greek 
nation held its four great festivals, the Olympic, 
Delphic, Neme^i»and Isthmian, a respect such 
as to be of power to stop war for a time, when 
most raging among the republics, could not have 
failed to ingage his attention. Macedonia, as a 
portion of Greece, we find, was not excluded from 
an interest in those festivals, nor from a claim 
upon its princes and people to respect their sacred 
character, the benefit of which of course they 
were intitled to injoy ; yet from situation and 
circumstances the Macedonians could little con¬ 
veniently attend the celebration, and but imper¬ 
fectly profit from the temporary peace which it 
g 3 produced. 
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CHAP, produced. Macedonia wanted, for its civil go- 
. XUIL . vernment, not equally with republican Greece, 
yet materially, an improved union of its towns 
and provinces. Archelaus, we are assured, cul¬ 
tivated peace; but how far his views, in any of 
his institutions may have extended, his untimely 
death has left for uncertain conjecture only. 

The immediately following troubles of the coun¬ 
try would effectually prevent any early repetition 
of the festival, and deny all attention to what are 
likely to have been his objects in the institution. 
Accordingly no further account of the Macedonian 
Olympiad is found till it was revived by Philip, 
Ch. 39. s.2. on the conclusion of the Olynthian war. When 
of ihisHiv. a |j t j ie tQwns t j le Macedonian, and many of the 

Thracian coast; previously claiming each to be an 
independent soverein republic, tho mostly in vas¬ 
salage under the Athenian people, were united to 
the Macedonian kingdom, then was the season 
which Philip saw advantageous for reviving an 
institution which would bring his new subjects, 
before often warring with oneanother, to friendly 
association among themselves and with his old 
subjects; joining in the ceremonies of an amusing 
religion, and partaking together in the entertain¬ 
ment of theatrical exhibitions. These, which had 
originated in religious ceremony, seem to have 
been considered as a regular part of the Mace¬ 
donian festival. 

vUti Hut ^ le next occas * on on which the Macedonian 
Olympiad is found mentioned was when Philip, 
elected military commander-in-chief of Greece, 
became, through the union, ordinary in the re¬ 
publics, 
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publics, of civil with military office, the civil as s e c t. 

well as military head of the whole nation, state- -__ 

holder as well us captain-general. Then it was no 
longer meerly an object of policy, but a pressing 
duty, to devise means for allaying the immoderate 
jealousies of the G recian people among themselves, 
the offspring of their republican system, which de¬ 
nied social intercourse between those of the several 
towns of one nation, forbad intermarriage, rendered 
them more violentlyand inveterately hostile toward 
oneanother than toward the most dreaded forein 
enemy, and always kept numbers of every state, 
sometimes half the population, in banishment. 
Experience of the result of his previous experi¬ 
ment, on a smaller scale, is likely to have been 
favorable toward trying it on a larger. Bringing 
eminent men, from all the many republics, to asso¬ 
ciate at the same time with oneanother, and with 
those of his kingdom, in religious ceremony and 
in festival, might do much. But the Peloponne¬ 
sian Olympiad had riTten afforded example for 
more. Not only treaties of peace between the 
republics often, by mutual agreement, were pro¬ 
claimed there, but the discussion of interests in 
question between them had been sometimes re¬ 
ferred to that meeting. Altogether it seems obvious 
that this institution of Philip was of a kind to do 
more toward harmonizing Greece than his vene¬ 
rable Athenian friend’s project of war with Persia; 
from which alone it does not appear how the de¬ 
sired civil advantages should so result as to have 
a chanee for permanency, tho it might promote 
opportunity for originating them. 

o 4 
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chap. Analogy between the political circumstances of 
. XL * 1L , the kingdoms of northern Greece, including Mace¬ 
donia, and of the feudal governments in modern 
Europe, having been previously observed, the oppo¬ 
site policy of Philip and of some princes at the 
head of those governments, may also deserve no¬ 
tice. The French constitution formerly acknow- 
leged a general assembly of representatives of the 
wljole kingdom, as alone competent to make laws 
binding on all, and to impose taxes. The court 
avoided to allow its meeting. The Spanish court, 
at the head of a constifution perhaps more perfect 
in most of its parts, yet more defective in union 
of its parts, used a similar policy. To maintain 
separation and division, even to incourage and 
foment jealousies and antipathies between the peo¬ 
ple of the different provinces, and, holding all sub¬ 
jects under strict restraint, to allow freedom least 
to the high nobility and great landowners, were 
prime maxims of state. The success of this policy 
is too well known : the imperfect liberties of the 
French and Spaniards were, with little struggle, 
overborne, and in France a milder and more 
liberal, in Spain a more oppressive and degrading 
despotism was established. But the final result we 
have seen most unfortunate for the royal families 
of both countries. In one a combination of dema¬ 
gogues finding means to establish their own com¬ 
munication, and spread their influence among all 
the disjointed .millions, who were without means 
to communicate among oneanother, subverted the 
monarchy; over the other, by extent and natural 
advantages singularly favored with means to defend 

itse If 
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itself against forein aggression, a forein tyrant’s 
command sufficed to bring the royal family to his 
prison, and the nation very nearly to his obedience. 
The king of Macedonia’s premature death, and 
circumstances following, prevented the perfection 
of his scheme. But its policy, bringing together, 
and blending in friendly union the numberless por¬ 
tions of the nation, habituated for ages to multi¬ 
plied division, with resulting jealousies, antipathies, 
and bloody contests, was clearly the very reverse 
of tha t which established despotism in France and 
Spain. The tendency was to give importance to 
the combined and inlightened people, to afford 
scope for display of talents in extensive free com¬ 
munication, and to found the security of the throne 
on a general sense of common interest in the main¬ 
tenance of the constitution. 

After the endeavour to illustrate the civil cir¬ 
cumstances of the Grecian states, both republics 
and kingdoms, what memorials remain concerning 
Philip's court may deserve some consideration, not 
only for more complete illustration of his policy, 
but also to prepare for the history to come. 

Perhaps deriving admonjtion from the error of 
his immediate predecessor, his brother Perdiccas, 
who is said to have devoted himself too exclusively 
to philosophy and the society of speculative men, 
Philip, not neglecting these, directed his attention 
diligently to what a kingdom in the circumstances 
of Macedonia farther urgently required. That the 
Macedonians, even of rank and large property, 
were unlettered, and many of them little practised 
in that communication among men which produces 

advantageous 
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chap, advantageous manners, is strongly indicated by 

XU1K . the observation imputed to Alexander, if it may 
be trusted, that among the republican Greeks in 
his court, formed in the schools of philosophy, they 
appeared like wild beasts among men. It is how¬ 
ever obvious that the purport and force of such 
speeches depend much upon occasion and circum¬ 
stances ; and it must always be doubtful whether 
the words, on which the force rests, are very ex¬ 
actly reported. Nevertheless it appears probable 
that the best manners of the Macedonians differed 
from those of the republican philosophers ; pos¬ 
sibly better in some respects, worse in others; 
resembling rather those of our forefathers in the 
feudal ages, whose time was divided between feats 
of arms, field-sports, and revelling. Some establish¬ 
ments calculated to improve those manners, and 
to form men for political business and extensive 
communication with mankind, were either in¬ 
stituted, or extended and improved by Philip. 
Advantage for this purpose had been prepared fol¬ 
ium by his brother’s conduct, tho accused of 
extravagance. Many republican Greeks, eminent 
for acquirements in the most eminent schools, and 
recommended by manners formed in various com¬ 
munication among men of business and men of 
leisure in the republics, especially Athens, fre¬ 
quented Philip’s court; and with some, in absence, 
he communicated by letter. A chosen number, 
together with some principal Macedonians, Mere 
associated under the title of the King’s Companions, 
or the King’s Friends. The Athenian orator 
/Eschines we have formerly observed among those 

admitted 
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admitted to this honor. Accounts remaining are 
very defective, but it seems rather indicated that, 
originally one, this body was afterward divided ; 
the title of the king’s friends being limited to those 
admitted to his society and table, while the com¬ 
panions became considerable military bodies of 
horse and foot; analogous to the royal guards of 
modern kingdoms. Republican Greeks appear to 
have been numerous in both. 

Whether then anything of the kind before 
existed in jhe Macedonian court, or the idea was 
borrowed from Asia, or originated with-himself, a 
small number of Philip’s most confidential friends 
formed a body, whose office more nearly resembled 
that of lords of the bedchamber than of any other 
with us. Their title was somatophylakes, literally 
body-wardens; or, for a more modern courtly 
phrase, it might perhaps be rendered lords of the 
body-guard. Arrian has given us the names and 
descriptions of seven at one time composing this 
body; which seems to have been their limited 
number, till, on a particular occasion, Alexander 
added an eighth. To this highly-confidential office 
only Macedonians, and of the highest rank, were 
admitted. But among Macedonians, it is ob¬ 
servable in Arrian’s account, there was no distinc¬ 
tion for those of the original kingdom and those of 
the afterward acquired provinces: all appear to 
have been esteemed equally competent for this, 
or indeed for any high office. A prince even of a 
people esteemed barbarian, tho their territory was 
reckoned within Macedonia, w as among those, as 
occasion will occur hereafter more particularly 

to 
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chap. to observe, most honored in Philip’s court, and 
'- XLIlr ' ■ most attached in mutual friendship to his suc¬ 
cessor. Possibly indeed this prince may have been 
acknowledged of Grecian race, tho his people were 
not ; but in the sequel wc shall find his people 
also distinguished by their soverein’s attention 
and esteem. 

Philip's care of his son’s education has been 
eulogized by antient writers. His attention to 
extend to the rising generation of Macedonian 
nobility advantages of litterature and science, not 
otherwise easily open to them, tho it has not 
equally met deserved praise, remains yet satisfac¬ 
torily attested. It is well known that in our own, 
and other modern European kingdoms, formerly, 
it was customary, and esteemed advantageous, for 
boys of good birth and liberal fortune to attend, 
not only princes, but great subjects, especially 
those in high civil employments, as pages. Philip 
formed a large establishment of pages, sons of the 
first men of his kingdom, and to these he afforded 
the utmost opportunity for litterary instruction, 
under the philosophers who attended his court. 
But, in giving them the benefits of Grecian scholar¬ 
ship, he desired to obviate the illiberality and coarse 
insolence, which he had often had occasion to 
observe in democratical manners, by introducing, 
as a corrective, something of the polish of Asiatic 
courts. Constantly therefore they were by turns 
about his person, keeping guard, at night, in his 
Arr. de. antechamber. When he rode, one of them was 
AiexJ. i, to ta ^ e his horse from the groom, Arrian says after 
c - u - the Persian custom, and hold it while he mounted. 

When 
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When he hunted, in attendance on him, they par¬ 
took of the sport. When he was employed - with 
his ministers, they studied under philosophers; of 
whom some, together with the boys, followed him 
even on military expeditions. Thus military edu¬ 
cation and civil proceeded together. Nor does it 
appear that Philip's purpose of improving the 
polish of the Macedonian court was at all threaten¬ 
ing to the freedom of the constitution; balanced 
as it was by the free allowance, and even large 
incouragement, for the resort of republican Greeks. 
Tho Aristotle's principles of policy could not be 
approved, yet no restraint upon discussion of poli¬ 
tical topics has been noticed by historians : on 
the contrary, even Arrian’s cautious accounts of 
conversations show that great freedom on such 
subjects was usual, even at the king's table and in 
his presence. Whatever Philip's desire of power 
may have been, it is evident that he found it 
greater through his talent for cultivating popularity 
than it could have been by his military force, 
flow small this really Was, and how unequal his 
revenue to either the maintenance of a large stand¬ 
ing army, or to the political corruption which in¬ 
terested malignity imputed to him, becomes, in all 
accounts of his son’s reign, abundantly manifest. 

Such then, as far as information remains, was 
the state of the Macedonian government and court, 
at the time of Philip’s death. 


S B C T: 
V. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Affairs of Greece from the Accession of Alex¬ 
ander Son of Philip to the Macedonian 
Throne till the Conclusion of the War with the 
Northern Nations, and the Restoration of dis¬ 
turbed Union among the Grecian Republics. 


SECTION I. 

Authorities for the in-suing History. Alexander’s Boyhood: 
First Measures after his Accession to the. Macedonian Throne. 
Election to the supreme Dignity in Thessaly: Admission to his 
Seat in the Council of Amphictyons: Election to the Office of 
Stateholder and Captain-general of the Grecian Republics. 

chap. THE extraordinary splendor of fortune and 
xuv - . celebrity attained by Alexander son of Philip, and 
the interest of a large portion of the world, through 
following ages, even to the present day, in the 
consequences of his achievements, so ingaged the 
attention of writers and the curiosity of readers, 
that more histories of him have been published, 
more by cotemporaries, and more by writers of 
after times, than are known of any other person. 
Letters and all sciences being in his age highly 
cultivated among the Greeks, men qualified to 
record great transactions would be numerous. But 
among many and rival authors, inducements to 
the undertaking would be various, and interests 

opposite ; 
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opposite; and some would have better, and others 
inferior, means of information. And, tho litterary 
works abounded, copies of them, in failure of the 
advantages of printing, were few and dear. Thence 
public reading was a profession: companies as¬ 
sembled to hear; and a library, or sometimes a 
single work unpublished, was a fortune to the pos¬ 
sessor. Few could study in the closet; few could 
compare, otherwise than by memory, one account 
•with another. Thus great opportunity was open 
for ingenious writers, if unscrupulous, to put for¬ 
ward any report, especially of transactions in parts 
so remote and little known as those into which 
Alexander penetrated. Hence, while we lament 
the loss of all the many histories written by his 
cotemporaries, we find the most judicious of the 
later antient authors, who compiled from them, 
complaining of difficulty, often found, for satis¬ 
factory selection; among extravagancies and con¬ 
tradictions. 

Nevertheless, to the modern inquirer, entering 
upon investigation of the events of Alexander’s 
reign, it must be gratifying to find that materials 
were given from authorities higher, and more va¬ 
rious, than, as far as accounts of such matters 
remain, for any other portion of antient history. 
Narratives of his cam pains were written by two 
men of the highest'rank in the army under him, 
Aristobulus and Ptolemy; and published, not 
while he lived, when freedom, which might have 
been restrained by unworthy, must have been by 
just considerations; nor so long after his death 
but that numerous witnesses to most of the transac¬ 
tions 
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chap, t'ons related were yet alive. The narratives of 
. xuv ‘ . Nearchus, and Onesicritus, who commanded his 
fleet in the extraordinary voyage along the shore 
of the Indian ocean, for some extravagances ad¬ 
mitted in them, were less respected by antiquity; 
and yet are found quoted, for some important 
matters, by highly respectable antient writers. A 
report of his marches and incampments by the 
two principal engineers of the army, Diognetus 
and Beton, was published. The royal daybook, 
as it was called, being a register of the daily 
transactions of the king himself, noted, it is said, 
by Eumenes of Cardia, his principal secretary', 
Athcn. and Diodotus of Erythrae, probably assistant se- 
lio P c°io. cretary, would have been of the highest value, 
had it been transmitted complete. Being how¬ 
ever but a dry register of facts, little inviting for 
the audiences at public readings, copies of it pro¬ 
bably were little multiplied, and it remains quoted 
only for the last days of Alexander’s life, of which 
however it gives a very interesting detail. 

Nor has the history of Alexander, like that of 
the Roman republic, rested on those partial to 
him. Party-spirit remained high among the 
Grecian republics, in his day, and one party 
held constant connection w’ith the Persian court 
while it existed; so that partiality on one side was 
combated by partiality on the'other. Of nine au¬ 
thors his cotemporaries, whose names and charac¬ 
ters are transmitted to us, the five already mention¬ 
ed included, some were warmly adverse to him, and 
the works of all were before those'later antient 

writers 


! Plut, v. Eum. init. 
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writers on whom wc now depend for the history. 
These are Diodorus and Strabo, of the Augustan 
age; Curtius, of date unascertained; Plutarch 
and Arrian, cotemporary with Trajan and Adrian; 
to whom mav be added Justin, the abbreviator 
of Trogus Pompeius, beside .other writers who 
afford occasional assistance. Dissatisfaction with 
numerous preceding*accounts induced Arrian, as 
he has expressly declared, to compile and pub¬ 
lish his own; and, tho of the latest age, being 
yet, by situation in life, and practice in business, 
military and political, far the most qualified for a 
historian of Alexander, he has always held the 
highest estimation. His method, indeed,.is most 
satisfactory. He has professed to rely principally 
on the accounts of the generals Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus. But those officers, often employed 
on different services, appear each rather to have 
proposed to publish his own memorials than a 
complete history of their king. Their joint testi¬ 
mony Arrian has admitted as decisive; where they 
have differed he has stated their differences; and 
where one has omitted, apparently as not having 
been within his observation, what the other has 
related, # he has named the one whom he follow'ed. 
For matters derived from neither he has noticed 
the failure of their authority. In all that remains 
•from antiquity no example is found of equal care 
to examine differing accounts, and avoid to mis¬ 
lead the readers opinion. The annals of Dio¬ 
dorus, then, and several works of Plutarch, are 
valuable for light they afford on the affairs of the 
Grecian republics of the age, of which Arrian, un- 
vol. ix. h fortunately 
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chap, fortunately for posterity, has furnished little. Strabo 

— UV '.. elucidates and confirms much through his geo¬ 
graphical researches, which led him occasionally 
to notice historical circumstances. Curtius had 
talent, as well as materials, for better things than 
he has done; whence, among his theatrical matter, 
adapted to the public fancy of his age, but mis¬ 
placed in history, and therefore offensive to sober 
judgement even when amusing by* its ingenuity 
and eloquence, some information, not given by 
others, but still more, some illustration and con¬ 
firmation of matters reported by others, may be 
gathered. Altogether thus, whatsoever the fan¬ 
ciful orthe interested ingenuity of manyable antient 
writers, using opportunities offered by remoteness 
of scene, and scantiness of means for comparing 
accounts, may have been templed to add or alter 
concerning events in the plainest narrative singu¬ 
larly interesting, it may be affirmed that, for the 
more public, and all the more important matters, 
no part of antient profane history has been trans¬ 
mitted more authenticated than that of Alexander \ 

. The 

* The singular state and the interesting character, of the 
history of Alexander led the Royal Academy of Inscriptions 
and Polite Literature at Paris to propose, as the subject for its 
prize, in the year 1770, a Critical Examination of the antient 
Historians who have written on it. Of the works offered that # 
year none satisfying the Society, they repeated-the proposal of 
the subject in the year 1772, when the prize was adjudged to 
the baron of Sainte Croix. His Treatise, tho composed at a 
very early age, has been much noticed by the leajrnpd, and 
always with such high approbation, that there can be no 
hazard in referring those to it who may desire information on 
a subject of criticism, as extensively interesting as perhaps 
any relating to antient history. 
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The extraordinary fame acquired by that prince 
in early manhood would of course excite curiosity 
for the circumstances of his earlier years. Many 
accordingly remain reported. Elegance of form 
he is said to have inherited from both father and 
mother; not large, yet with more than ordinary 
power of limb; and the many portraits ot him, 
in coins yet extant, so agree in advantageous re¬ 
presentation of his features as to give assurance 
that his countenance-was of the best models of 

masculine 

It may perhaps be dae from, me to acknowlt-ge obligations 
of more' than one kind to the baron of Sainte Croix. 
Through introduction from my very learned friend, then also 
a very young man, for one who had already acquired so much 
literary fame, Mr. Viiloison, I was kindly entertained by him 
in November 1776, and again in March 1777, in his house at 
Mourmoiron, in the county of Avignon, which he made his 
residence when, after the death of his uncle the general Sainte 
Croix, who commanded at Belleisle when taken by our army 
under general Hodgson, and gametl the esteem of that i rmy, 
he quitted the military service. His conversation was among 
the stimulants to me, in recollection afterwftid, to apply myself 
to the work which has been my most gratifying amusement 
for now above forty years. He had bad an idea of under¬ 
taking such a work himself, which I endeavoured to in¬ 
courage ; but he said, adverting to the restrictions upon the 
press in France, and the advaptage which familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with a free constitution, through association in its energies, 
offered, in England, ‘ Only an Englishman could write a 
‘ history of Greece.’ A letter from him, marking, by its 
conciseness, his apprehension of dilating, and obscurely indi¬ 
cating that his family had suffered in the recent revolution, 
reached me in the year 1801, when the First Consul’s view of 
his interest led him to desire present peace with this country. 
The much to be lamented death of Mr. Viiloison has since 
been announced in the newspapers. Farther of the baron of 
Sainte Croix my inquiries have gained me no intelligence. 

H 2 
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char masculine beauty. The anecdotes regarding his 
XLIV ' . mind are mostly consonant enough to the character 
he afterward so splendidly exhibited ; indicating, 
together with that bold and enterprizing spirit 
which directed his brilliant course, the inheritance 
of a large share, conspicuous even in boyhood, of 
his father's uncommon readiness of judgement, and 
superiority of talent for communication among 
men. These however are unsupported by any 
claim of cotemporary authority, nor has Arjrian 
noticed them; one important matter only ex¬ 
cepted, which is fully warranted, that he had the 
advantage of education under Aristotle, the man, 
perhaps, of the most acute and capacious mind of 
all the Greek philosophers from whom any writings 
remain, superintended by a statesman and military 
commander, perhaps excelled in no age anywhere, 
his father. 

The splendid festiyal, which had been ingaging 
the numerous concourse attracted by Philip's politic 
magnificence to the Macedonian court, ended of 
course abruptly on his death. Tumult, imme¬ 
diately insuing, appears however to have subsided 
Arrian, l.i. on the quickly following death of the assassin. 
Alexander’s friends assembled about him. Arm¬ 
ing themselves they conducted him, according to 
the custom, growing out of the frequently con¬ 
vulsed state of the government, and extensively the 
custom of early times, in military procession, to the 
throne, and without opposition seated him there. 

In the complicated, new, and variously difficult 
circumstances in which Philip’s tragical and wholly 
unexpected death left the government, Alexander’s 

conduct. 
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conduct, at his early age, displayed most advan- SEC r 
tageously the result of his excellent education; i. 
being indeed rather what might most be wished for 
than what ordinary experience among mankind 
would warrant to expect. What credit should be 
given to tales of violent preceding differences be¬ 
tween Alexander and his father, disgraceful, if 
true, certainly, to both, and possibly current in 
report in their age, tho coming to us only from 
writers of centuries after, must be left to the 
judgement of their readers. But toward the just¬ 
ness of such judgement the combined considera¬ 
tion is necessary, of-the state of parties in Mace¬ 
donia at the time; of the common violence of 
faction throughout Greece; of the inducements 
to propagate scandal in the Grecian cities, not 
only as a political engine, but as, a profitable mer¬ 
chandise, which even idleness found highly allur¬ 
ing ; of the talents of those, both politicians, and 
traders.in scandal, who had a pressing interest in 
spreading such tales; and of the opposite indication 
of Alexander’s public measures, on succeeding to 
the throne, as they remain concurrently reported 
by antient authors. 

We have Arrian’s assurance that the repudia- Arrian, i. y. 
tion of - Alexander’s-inother, and Philip's second c 0 
marriage, produced, as was likely, some degree of 
breach between father and son; ipsomuch that 
five of Alexander’s most intimate friends either 
were banished, or thought it prudent to withdraw 
froip the court. Hence however it is the more to 
Alexander’s credit that* on his father's death, no 
animosity appears to have influenced .his measures. 

h 3 His 
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chap. His father’s friends and principal counsellors re- 
XLIV ~ . mained his friends and principal counsellors. Not 
the philosopher Aristotle only, his preceptor, but 
all the able statesmen and military men, whom 
Philip's penetration had selected, in the cours.e of 
his busy reign, for his ministers, his generals, 
and, in all departments, his immediate assistants, 
were retained and principally trusted by Alexander. 
His young friends, who had fled from' Philip's 
anger or suspicions, namely Harpalus, Erigyius, 
Laomedon, Nearchus, and Ptolemy son of Lagus, 
were recalled, and we shall find all becoming after¬ 
ward eminent under him ; but no new man, no 
favorite peculiar to himself, appears to have been 
immediately raised to any of the first offices, civil 
or military*. According to custom he was to 

address 

* The scandal against the mother of Ptolemy, distinguished 
from others of that name as son of Lagus, that he was really 
son of king Philip, has no countenance from Arrian. Ptolemy, 
Warlike, appears to have been a favorite name among the Ma¬ 
cedonians, and another Ptolemy son of another Philip, we 
•hall, in the sequel find of high rank in Alexander’s army, 
whence possibly the careless or impudent storymongers of an¬ 
tiquity may have taken'their ground. A third Ptolemy, not 
less eminent, is distinguished as son of SeteuCUs. Gronovius 
has given a note on these several cotetoporary Ptolemies, alto¬ 
gether good, but stating a difficulty about the time*of the ap¬ 
pointment of Ptolemy son of Lagus to the confidential office of 
«7*aTopt/Xa!, lord body-warden, -the solution of which appears 
to me obvious. Arrian has meant, in the sixth chapter of his 
third book, where he mentions the recall of Alexander’s five 
fugitive friends, to speak only generally of the dignities to 
which they were afterward raised: in the twenty-sixth chapter 
of the same book he mentions the occasion on which Ptolemy 
son of Lagus wis appointed lord body-warden, as he had also 

mentioned 
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address the Macedonian people; 'how assembled, 
unfortunately we fail to learn; but his father’s po¬ 
pularity, and his claim to succeed to it, we are 
assured were his theme. ‘ The king’s name,’ he 
told the anxious many, ‘ is changed; but the 
* king,-you shall find, remains the same.’ A more 
powerful testimony to Philip’s popularity in Mace¬ 
donia, or to Alexander’s respect for him, can 
hardly be imagined; and tho reported only by Dio¬ 
dorus, yet by the concurrently warranted fact, that 
the king’s confidential assistants, Philip reigning, 
remained the king’s confidential assistants, Alex¬ 
ander reigning, affords it a basis on which it well 
may rest. 


Dwd. 1.1 7 . 

c. 2. 


Funeral obsequies were of course an immediate Diod. ibid, 
care of the new cour.t, and they were celebrated 
with just magnificence. Inquiry concerning the 
crime which produced the catastrophe was also 
immediately instituted. That a plot for a revo¬ 
lution had been formed seems fully indicated. 
Amyntas, son of Antiochus, of a branch of the 
royal family which had formerly claimed the throne, 
fled, and took his residence at Ephesus, then ruled 
by an aristocratical party, under patronage of the 
Persian court. Heromenes, Arrhabams, and Alex¬ 
ander, sons, of Aeropus, of another branch, had Arrian, 1.1. 
been ingaged in the plot, accor 4 ing to Arrian, no- c ' 18 
toriously. Nevertheless, whatever information the 
inquiry produced, severities appear to have been 
avoided. Even the retreat of Amyntas from 
Macedonia was, the historian says, the result 
H 4 rather 


mentioned the promotion of Harpulun and the others, as they 
•ccurred. 
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c h a p. rather of disgust than apprehension. Alexander, 
, xuv - . son of Aeropus, had been among the foremost, on 
Philip’s death, to attend his son in procession to 
the throne; and this the young king magnani¬ 
mously accepted as atonement, insomuch that 
he not only forgave the discovered treason, but 
continued to receive his kinsman and namesake 
as a friend, and even distinguished him with 
favors. 

Quiet being preserved in Macedonia,- which, 
according to Plutarch, not without large confir¬ 
mation from Arrian, had been formidably threat¬ 
ened ', Alexander and his able council could direct 

their 

3 — —- llucx S, uvrovtot vt M otKt^ona- vgo<; *A^vvlav 

umGhiiravira xai tov? ’Aifo»»» vrsiiSm;. Plut. de sort. Alex. p. 327 - 
Diodorus relates that Attalus, commanding jointly with Par- 
menio in lesser Asia, ingaged in treasonable practices, of which 
information was given to Alexander; that Ilecatreus was sent 
with a considerable body of troops to arrest, or, if that could 
not be, to dispatch Attalus by assassination, &Xopo ivcrai, and 
that in consequence Attalus was assassinated. Here it may be 
observed that the march of troops into Asia under Hecatasus, 
if real, would be notorious, and the death of a man of Atallus’s 
eminence would be notorious. But conspiracy and assassina¬ 
tion are commonly secret matters, which nevertheless Diodorus 
has had the habit of reporting with as mucit assurance as if he 
were himself an accomplice. Neither Arrian,.nor even Plu¬ 
tarch, tho mentioning other conspirators, have a ward about the 
conspiracy or assassination of Attalus, which Arrian, had he 
given any credit to it, would the less have omitted to notice, 
on account of that eminent person’s situation in military com¬ 
mand. Further reasons might be adduced for discrediting 
Diodorus’s tale, for which however among the various and 
contradictory histories of Alexander which disgusted Arrian, he 
may, probably enough, have found what he thought authority 
to be followed. But as, even in his account, the circumstances 

had 
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their views abroad. Among the people of the sect. 

Grecian republics the news of Philip’s death could ._^_ , 

not but make great impression; exciting great fears 
in one party, and great hopes in the other. The 
party depressed by the event of the battle of 
Chmroneia, still held through the liberality of the 
conqueror, and the vigor of the Grecian institu¬ 
tions and character, almost all its former means; 
and it was still headed by the most renowned 
orator and politician the world had known : this 
party would of course look eagerly for opportunity 
to recover its lost eminence. The other party which 
had been relieved by the prevalence •which that 
battle gave to the politics of Isocrates and Pho- 
cion, would look with terror toward a rot urn of 
that democratical oppression which remains ex¬ 
hibited to us, .in pictures from the life, by the 
correct hands of Isocrates himself and of Xeno¬ 
phon. The immediate measures of Demosthenes Ci1.42.s 7. 
at Athens, formerly noticed, were then as a signal tlm iIlsl 
for his party throughout Greece to rally and pre¬ 
pare for action, and for those who dreaded demo¬ 
cratical empire to tremble. 

. The attention of Alexander’s council was first 
directed, as first required, more especially to 
Thessaly; the oldest, the closest and the most 
valuable ally of the Macedonian kingdom. There 
fortunately rthat attachment to the reigning branch 
of the Macedonian royal family, which had in- 
abled Alexander’s grandfather to recover his lost 
throne, was found remaining in vigor; and, by 

election 

had .110 consequences, tho perhaps requiring this ijotice, they 
seemed no object for the text. 
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CHAy - election of the general assembly of the states, 
— s—> Alexander succeeded to the honors and power 
injoyed by his father; nowhere distinctly described 
by antient writers, but sufficiently marked as in¬ 
cluding, with the military command in chief, a 
presidency also in the political administration. 
Apparently it was the office and dignity to which 
the title of Tagus, peculiar to the Thessalian con¬ 
stitution, was appropriated ; a title familiar with 
Xenophon, but neglected by waiters under the 
Roman empire, otlr principal informants for the 
history of these times; even the Greeks being then 
become careless of Thessalian titles and of the 
long-perished constitution itself to w hich they be¬ 
longed.. The Thessalian states moreover assured 
Alexander of their support for his election to the 
greater office, held also by his father, of com¬ 
mander-in-chief and head of the confederacy of 

all Greece + . 

* 

This ready success was .of very great import¬ 
ance ; not only for the high value of the connec¬ 
tion with Thessaly, but as necessary toward the 
maintenance of the connection formed by Phi¬ 
lip with all southern Greece. Alexander could 
now proceed securely to Thermopylae, where the 
Amphictyonic council was assembled, in which, 
without opposition, as far as *we are informed, he 
took his inherited seat. Thisagain was an im¬ 
portant step toward what was next in view, his 

election 

4 I7firtW( Ji ©iTToXoi; viropiiriPUf T?f "HjauXiout, 

rvyytn'iat, xai Xoyoif fi\al6guwci;, i'ri Si 

^ttr iU(naGLty*rjru<Ti Try xaerjofra^a^oroy nytfionav 'EXAa&k ivrf 

ervyxvgijcrui, kqwu t tjf ©erToAias fay part, Diod. 1 . 17/c. 4. 
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election to the office of stateholder and military sect 

commander-in chief of the confederacy of the ._ !'.—> 

Greek nation. In opposition to this Demosthenes 
was continuing to exert all his abilities and all his 
diligence. The moment, highly critical for both 
kin.; and people of Macedonia, was perhaps yet 
more awful for every thinking man of every 
Grecian republic. Vehemently as all who had 
concurred in politics with Isocrates dreaded the 
restoration of empire to the Athenian democracy, 
and miserable as the view was erf returning to that 
state of division, jealousy, fear*, trouble, and various 
wars, which, with Ve flattering name of universal 
independency, had followed the battle of JVIanti- 
neia, and much as many might have been hitherto 
satisfied with the prospect under the Macedonian 
supremacy, doubts and fears could not but arise, 
when, for the known talents, the large experience 
and the tried liberality of the late king, it remained, 
in the existing most critical circumstances, to see 
what would be the character and what the conduct 
of a youth scarcely beyond boyhood. This chance 
however, notwithstanding every exertion of De¬ 
mosthenes in opposition, obtained the general 
suffrage. According to established usage among 
the Grecian republics, those states which proposed 
to maintain, with the new king, the treaties of 
friendship and alliance made with his predecessor, 
should send embassies!© assure him «f it, carrying 
compliments of'congratulation on his accession. 

From the republics which had already profited 
from the Macedonian alliance to secure them 
against the dominion bf the democratical leaders 

at 
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chap, at Athens, embassies were hastened, and quickly 
the measure became general. Alexander received 
all with an ingaging attention, referring always to 
his father’s popularity in Greece, to which he de¬ 
clared his earnest desire to succeed ! . Athens, 
omitting to concur in this compliment, might fear 
to remain alone in a situation indicating hostile 
purpose. At length therefore it was decreed that 
an embassy should carry the congratulation of the 
Athenian people to Alexander, with the profession 
of desire to maintain the friendly connexion formed 
with the late king his father. 

Athens, having thus concurred in friendly com¬ 
munication, nothing remained to forbid the pro¬ 
posal of a meeting of all the republics, by their 
representatives in congress, conformably to former 
practice, to consult on common concerns ; and 
the war already begun with Persia pressingly re¬ 
quired such consultation in common. Accordingly 
Corinth was named for the place of meeting; pre¬ 
ferred, apparently, by Alexander now, as by Philip 
formerly, not only as, by its situation on the 
isthmus, most equally convenient for the republics 
within and without the peninsula of Peloponnesus, 
but also because, being deep among them, and far 
from Macedonia, it was, of all convenient places, 
the least liable to jealousy of,-the interference of 
an overawing power that might controll freedom 
of debate. Accordingly,^ in the congress which 
had appointed Philip to the chief command, the 

motion 

* Tat; trgurCiKzif pif.au^uitru;, iraptnecAire Ttut 

EXXiivac TijfiiV tij, £11 nr waTjowajiJcTsr into ixr. 

Diod. 1 . 17. c. 2 
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motion for the purpose had been freely and warmly 
opposed by the deputies of some of the Arcadian 
towns, so now there was equal freedom of speech 
and vote. The Lacedmmonian deputies not only 
declared their dissent to the proposed appointment 
of a Macedonian king to the chief military com¬ 
mand, but asserted a right of superiority in their 
own state. Not unreasonably indeed it might be 
expected that the kings of Lacedaemon, successors 
of those the allowed military chiefs of the Greek 
nation, and with them all the Spartan elderhood, 
accustomed, after the example of their predeces¬ 
sors, to claim imperial dignity and. power, tho in 
adverse circumstances they had conceded the point 
to Philip’s approved talents and wide fame in 
mature manhood, would be indignant at the pro¬ 
posal for a Macedonian youth, hardly beyond 
boyhood, to he supreme in military cojnmand over 
all Greece. The terms in which their dissent is 
reported to have been declared are consonant to 
all we read of the combined pride and coldness 
of the Spartan character: ‘ It had been the custom 
‘ of the Lacedemonians,’.they said, ‘ to obey none, 

‘ but on the contrary it was their admitted privi- 
‘ lege to lead others.’ Alexander nevertheless was 
chosen by a great majority; the opposition of 
Lacedaemon, as far as appears, only making the 
vote not unanimous. 

That opposition, concerning which and its sequel 
all writers conour, affords most satisfactory evidence 
of the important historical truth, that Alexander’s 
election was the result of choice in the republics, 
and that the reports of some aritient authors, the 

favorite 
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chap, favorite authorities of many modem, that a mili- 
<—_ v _l» tary force attending him left the assembly no free¬ 
dom of choice, have been meerly the malicious 
calumnies of a disappointed party. That some 
votes were decided by ‘fear is not improbable. 
Fear of ofieanother we have continually seen a 
powerful agent among the Grecian republics; but 
no account of any value shows it in any degree 
likely that Alexander had led any army from Mace¬ 
donia, or had even collected any among the friendly 
republics. The freedom of the assembly indeed 
is warranted, not only by what all admit, the de¬ 
clared dissent of the Lacedaemonian deputies, but 
still more by what followed. The Lacedaemonian 
government not meerly avowed its approbation of 
the conduct of its deputies, but refused’obedience 
to the decree of the congress of the nation, denying 
its contingent of troops for the army to be em¬ 
ployed in the common cause against the forein 
enemy. If blame were imputable to the Mace¬ 
donian administration, it may seem to be for an 
over-scrupulous lenity, in refraining from any 
measures against Lacedaemon for si|ph contumacy. 
What indeed, in the instance immediately before 
us, should have been the course for the super¬ 
intending administration to take, might probably 
have been matter of much question among even 
the most dispassionate Greeks of that day. The 
most regular, in theory, apparently, was to refer 
the matter to the council of Amphictyons. But 
the revival of this long-disused course by the The¬ 
bans, producing the sacred war, would not re¬ 
commend it; and, the composition of the council 
6 
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of Amphictyons, we have observed, was not 
such as could make it a satisfactory or fit tribunal 
for decision of such causes. Looking then for 
precedent to former times, even those usually 
called the best times of Greece, we have seen the 
Lacedaemonian oligarchy taking upon itself, on 
two occasions, to punish with death the leading 
men of Thebes, and on a third a large portion of 
the male population of Plata.'a; and we have seen 
the less scrupulous democracy of Athefis, in the 
three instances of Scione, Melos, and Sestus, not 
only murdering the whole male population, but 
selling all the women and children to slavery ; a 
fate decreed also for Mitylene, tho not executed. 
Such conduct would have been perhaps as little 
prudent for Alexander as fitting in itself. Possibly 
then the young prince and his council took the 
wisest and best course, in avoiding any measures 
against Lacedasmon; *not so much as reproach or 
remonstrance remain reported; and this forbear¬ 
ance appears consonant to the whole conduct of 
the congress, as far as accounts go; marking, in 
those who led its counsels, a scrupulous respect 
for a free constitution, and prudence derived from 
practice in communication with a free people. On 
this subject further light-will come from events at 
intervals following 6 , 

For 


* Arrian, whose principal object has been a military history 
of Alexander, is very cohcise on the business at Corinth, as 
having nothing of military character. But his account, and 
equally that of Diodorus, implies that an army was needless, 
apd that apy show of military force would have been adveise 
to his purpose, which evidently was t6 conciliate the republican 

Greeks, 
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CHAP. 

XLIV. 


For the moment itappcars that matters were ad¬ 
vantageously composed, and quiet was established 
throughout Greece. War with Persia remained 
in the contemplation of all, to be conducted by a 
youth of twenty, as commander-in-chief. Asia, as 
we have formerly seen, was always a favorite held 
for Grecian adventurers in arms; and youths, and 
possibly some beyond early youth, eager for ad¬ 
venture, might reckon their personal chance of 
advantage not less for the change of their expected 
leader from a prince of consummate experience in 
politics and war for one so new in both. Prepa¬ 
ration therefore was zealously put forward among 
the republics, while, in autumn already advanced, 
Alexander, returning into Macedonia, directed his 
attention to the same point there. 


Greeks, as liis father had conciliated them. Plutarch gives a 
very different picture, in his too usual-way; lively, but without 
regard cither to authority or probability, and without just con¬ 
sideration even of the honor of his fellow-countrymen, which 
it was his constant purpose to, exalt: Alexander, he says, by 
the suddenness and rapidity with which he led a Macedonian 
army into Boeotia and onward, deterred opposition. Those 
who, adverting t^the common character of Plutarch’s narrative, 
will consider at the same, time what Demosthenes has said 
about Macedonian troops in Greece, and what even were the 
probable means of Alexander for leading an overbearing army 
thither, may estimate for, themselves the credit due to him in 
this instance. But Diodorus, without notice of any military 
force under Alexander in Thessaly, places him at the head of 
an army in Boeotia. Apparently here, as the learned Dodweli 
saysofhim on another occasion, Diodorus has confounded times 
and circumstances. -On. a following occasion we shall find 
Alexander, in Arrian’s account, consistently with all probability, 
at the head of an army in Boeotia. 
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SECTION II. 

Unquiet state of Greece: Macedonia threatened by the Northern 
Nations: Measures of Demosthenes: War in Thrace ; on the 
Danube; mlUyria. 

Small as the opposition was, in the congress 
at Corinth, to the continuance of the Macedonian 
supremacy in the person of the youthful Alex¬ 
ander, by which those, throughout Greece, joined 
by interest and concurring in sentiment with Iso¬ 
crates and Phocion of Athens, were relieved from 
the alternative of subjection to the rod 0/ democra- 
tical empire, or an immediate renewal of contest 
in arms to avoid it, yet circumstances remained 
of anxious aspect. War was to be diverted from 
Greece by being carried into Asia; a wide and 
alluring field for the range of unquiet spirits; some 
of whom the quiet perhaps might be glad to 
spare; and so far the policy of Isocrates was to 
be followed. But Isocrates was no more, and the 
prince in whom he had confided and who had 
respected him, was no more. Thinking men, 
among the Greeks, might-feel somewhat the less, 
through the habit of untoward prospect; yet, 
that so much depended on a youth of twenty, 
however advantageously he might have shown 
himself in various communication on arduous and 
difficult matters, would remain an awful consi¬ 
deration ; while the consummate politician who, in 
his public speeches, had not scrupled to boa'st of 
his connection with the Persian court and of his 
yoL. ix. I means 
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chap, means to employ Persian wealth to promote tjie 
xuv ' ■ interest of his party, remained the leader of that 
still powerful party. Should the war be success¬ 
ful, the ultimate result was doubtful; on the other 
hand, should it be unfortunate, the lot of the 
now' prevailing party could hardly fail to be 
wretched. 

Before the usual season for beginning military 
operations, however, intelligence reached the Mace¬ 
donian government, and quickly became public, 
w hich imperiously checked the prosecution of pur¬ 
poses previously entertained, and made most serious 
Consideration of new measures necessary. Con¬ 
cert among the nearly surrounding barbarous 
nations had been so ably managed, that Mace¬ 
donia was at once threatened on three sides; on 
the west by the Illyrians, on the north by the 
Triballians, and those Thracians, whom the Greeks 
distinguished by the epithet autonomous, or inde¬ 
pendent, and on the east by men whom Arrian dis¬ 
tinguishes only by the title of traders, but whom 
his phrase, describing their armour, suffices to 
mark for Greeks 7 . 

About the Grecian seas we have formerly ob¬ 
served men abounding, in character resembling 
the pirates of the same seas in modern ages, or 
buccaneers of the western Indies, and not widely 
differing from European smugglers, or mixing those 
characters; all mariners, and many of them traders 
by profession, but robbers when opportunity of¬ 
fered; originally sqbjects of various states, but 
owning allegiance, unless for present profit or pre¬ 
sent 


l SlirTucrpim, 
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sent distress, to none. When Athens was all- sect. 

powerful at sea, it was the interest of the Athenian «—!Jl_. 

government to hold such people in order. But it 
was among the deficiencies of democratical go¬ 
vernment, which we find strongly represented by cii. 4°. s. 4. 
Demosthenes himself, that it could, less than any 
other government, restrain the irregularities of 
those to whom it committed authority ; so that 
pirates and irregular traders were commonly li¬ 
censed by the Athenian naval commanders, for 
their own profit, and that of those who served 
under therm The reduction then of all the little 
commercial and piratical republics of the northern 
shores of the JEgean under the superintendence 
of the Macedonian government, which commanded 
the land and was also powerful at sea, gave a new 
check to the opportunities of the piratical and 
smuggling traders, evidently a powerful set of 
men. Thus they would be prepared for connec¬ 
tion with the anti-Macedonian party in Greece, 
especially at Athens, to whom their habits of 
communication, in the way of trade, with the bar¬ 
barians of the northern continent, would, [among 
other considerations, make them objects to culti¬ 
vate an interest with 8 . 

Demosthenes 

' Difficilior, cogitanti mihi, scopulus est, quid, hoc loco, 
faciant mercatores. Grotiovii annot. in Arr. I like anno¬ 
tators who will not, as too many do, pass difficulties unnoticed, 
however little they may solve them. I commit iny solution 
of this difficulty to those who will study the history of the 
Greek republics among the cotemporary writers. But the 
phrase * O <ru irvxtmfx ri ptiAayyi, the subject of the learned 
editor's next note, seems, for explanation, only to require 
attention, which he appears to have omitted, to the order stated 
by Arrian to have been given by Alexander, Xiltr«n im 
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Demosthenes was at this time exerting his ut¬ 
most diligence to excite troubles for Macedonia. 
He wrote to the Persian satraps of the western 
provinces, urging them to use the advantages of 
the moment, when a boy of contemptible talents 
was captain-general of the Greeks 9 . Tho not 
remaining directly said, it seems largely indicated, 
that Demosthenes was the politician who brought 
about the northern confederacy, and that the 
traders were his agents for the extensive commu¬ 
nication among the barbarous nations. Influence 
failed with the eastern Thracians, who perhaps, 
both chiefs and people, found the dominion of the 
Macedonian king not less liberal than either that 
formerly of their great sovereins, Teres and his 
successors, of their own nation, or, as far as it was 
experienced among them, that of the imperial people 
of Athens. Habituallyand perhaps constitutionally 
impatient of peace, yet they might look toward 
war in Asia, in fellowship with the Macedonians, 
as likely to afford gratification in its way, beyond 
any other. But- the traders gained those Thracians 
of the northern highlands, whom the Greeks 
styled independent, seemingly not because they 
had a freer government, or had been more inde¬ 
pendent of forein powers, but because they had 
avoided political connection with the great body 
of the Thracian people. Beyond the independent 
Thracians, northward and westward, was the 
country of the Tribaliians, extending from the 
northern boundary of Macedonia to the Danube. 
These had been among the most formidable of the 

people 
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people with whom Philip was ingaged, in his war 
with the northern nations. They acknowleged 
monarchal government; and, whether the con¬ 
dition of the many had been worse or better since 
Philip’s victories extended his power among them, 
the king’s ambition would be checked and his im¬ 
portance lessened. From whatever motives how¬ 
ever, the negotiation of the traders was successful 
here, and together with the independent Thracians, 
the king of the Triballians became their ally for 
the purpose of war with Macedonia. 

In this critical emergency, the defence of Mace¬ 
donia against the. Illyrians, who most threatened 
immediate inroad, was committed to Parmenio; 
in the late king’s estimation, the ablest general of 
the age. Alexander himself took the lead of the 
army for the offensive war .w'hich it w'as judged 
advisable to hasten against the Grecian enemy, 
apparently rebelling subjects, the traders. Their 
purpose seems to have been to seize some strong 
maritime position, perhaps Amphipolis itself, 
which might insure their communication w'ith the 
sea, and with any maritime allies, Athens espe¬ 
cially ; trusting that the Macedonian arms would 
be required for defensive war, against the Illyrians 
and Triballians. But the rapidity with which 
Alexander assembled an army at Amphipolis so 
disconcerted them, that they abandoned, not only 
the coast, but all the rich plain, left Philippi and 
its goldmines, among the lower hills, behind them, 
and withdrew to the mountains; where, in a si¬ 
tuation singularly strong, they were joined by their 
barbarian allies. 


SECT. 
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chap. Alexander resolved upon the bold, perhaps 

xuv ’ . rash, measure of attacking them there; for Arrian 
attributes both the resolution, and the manner of 
execution, to himself. In modern times missile 
weapons, of power beyond the imagination of 
former ages, give, to the more civilized, a decided 
superiority over uncultimted nations. In anti¬ 
quity, on the contrary, a superior defensive ar¬ 
mour, and a tactic adapted to close fighting, prin¬ 
cipally set the Greek above the barbarian. The 
shield of the Grecian heavy-armed was very large 
and strong; the Macedonian, improved whether 
by Archelaus or by Philip, was superiorly so, and, 
being rectangular, formed, in close array, a kind of 
wall. The Macedonian phalanx thus, with its 
long spears powerful to offend where it could reach, 
was, on even ground, .nearly invulnerable. But it 
had eminently the defect of unfitness to act on 
broken ground. There the arrangement of the 
shields, becoming necessarily disordered, the soldier 
was exposed to wounds from missile weapons, 
unable to return them. The traders, were heavy¬ 
armed, and formed in phalanx, but too weak in 
numbers to meet the Macedonians in open field. 
The Thracians, apparently numerous, were, by 
the custom of their nation, middle-armed, and 
excelled in that discipline. Carrying, for defence, 
a target, or small shield, for offence two javelins, 
not too weighty to he used as missile weapons, 
tho utterly incapable of standing the shock of the 
phalanx, yet they could wound from a distance, 
when opportunity offered; and when it failed, they 
could, by their lightness, avoid action with the 
7 heavy- 
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heavy-armed. Suited thus for highland warfare, sect. 
they were especially qualified to support the small . , 

body of their heavy-armed allies, in guarding the 
pass. The traders and Thracians having thus to¬ 
gether their station on the verge of a quick decli¬ 
vity, where the road was inclosed between preci¬ 
pices, formed there a rampart of waggons; and 
placed, before these, other waggons, prepared to 
be set in motion down the steep, so as to act as 
an artillery against an approaching enemy. 

Alexander, informed of all circumstances, in 
giving orders for assault upon a force so advan¬ 
tageously posted, and m so uncommon a manner 
prepared, directed that his phalangites, in ad¬ 
vancing, should observe carefully the ground and 
its resources; and that, when the waggons should 
be put in motion, all who could find security from 
projections of rock, should, hasten to such shelter, 
and that the rest should lie flat on the ground, 
covering themselves with their compacted shields. 

Arrian, himself an experienced officer and an 
eminent tactician, and professing to follow the Arrian, u. 
narratives of generals who served under Alexander, c ' 1 ‘ 
proceeds to say, this was so executed, that the 
greater part of the road remained clear, while the 
waggons rolled down the hill, and, of the soldiers 
reduced to depend upon their shields for protection, 
none were killed. < The momentary danger being 
over, the phalanx rapidly formed, and advanced, 
giving the regular military shout, while the bow¬ 
men, whose shots far exceeded the cast of the 
Thracian javelin, discharged their arrows from 
behind, and from the heights on each side. Alex- 
14 ander’s 
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chap, ander’s bold and active temper would not allow 

. XLIV - t him to be merely a spectator of the action, in art 
age when it was usual for commanding generals to 
be personally ingaged. He took himself the lead 
of a body of heavy-armed foot, distinguished by 
the title of Hypaspists, who seem to have been 
selected for their ability for rapid movement in 
complete armour, together with the Agrians, who 
were, like the Thracians, middle-armed. The enemy, 
disheartened by the failure of effect of their stra¬ 
tagem, galled by missile weapons, unqualified to 
stand the shock of the phalanx, in front, and at¬ 
tacked by Alexander in flank, took to precipitate 
flight, and even abandoned their camp, containing 
their women and children, constant companions of 
the wild hords in their warfare. These, with the 
attending slaves, less unhappy in their change of 
lot, would be probably, the most* valuable portion 
of the booty; the whole of which was presently 
sent oft’ under an escort, to be sold, among the 
Grecian towns of the coast, for the benefit of the 
victorious army. 

Arrian ]. 1. The extensive territory of the Triballians, reach¬ 
ing to the Danube, was now open to theMacedonian 
arms, and if the chief desired to carry war thither, 
the recent event might have sufficed to make a 
shortsighted soldiery willing. But the country 
was not without inviting circumstances; mostly 
plain, of highly-fruitful soil; and tho its people 
were without science, and little versed in arts of 
luxury, yet they were not without what, w ith those 
natural advantages, supported large population ; 
so that, not only subsistence might be gained by 
8 the 
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the sword, but also booty which the institutions of sect. 
the Grecian republics made of sure value; men, , 
women and children for the slavemarkets. It 


appears probable, from the sequel that assurance 
had been received of the safety of Macedonia under 
the able management of Parmenio. Thus Alex¬ 
ander’s immediate counsellors, with a view to 
check future attempts against their country, might 
be led to approve the ambition natural fora youth 
of Alexander’s age, to emulate his father’s glory, 
and like him carry war as far as the Danube. 

Such an expedition however had been so far pro¬ 
vided for, that vessels, adapted to the navigation, 
had been ordered from Byzantium to proceed up 
that river. The army then descending from the 
mountains, the Triballipns were so aware of the in¬ 
feriority of their arms and discipline, for contest in 
the plains, that, without an attempt to defend their 
cultivated fields, they fled with, what property they 
could carry, their king Syrmus leading. The ilands 
of their great boundary river rvere the first choice 
for refuge; but these not sufficing for all, the re¬ 
mainder occupied the extensive woods and marshes 
on the banks of the Lyginus, a tributary stream". 
Uneasy however there, and in want, they issued 
to attack the invaders, but were defeated, with 
much slaughter. Alexander then, in a march of 
three days, reaching the Danube, made an attempt 
upon one of the ilands; but his vessels not suf- Arr.). 1. 
firing to carry a competent force at once, the c ' ’‘ 


garrison 


11 There is, in our copies of Arrian, an error of transcribers 
here, for which Gronovius has proposed an ingenious and 
probably just correction, which has been adopted for (he text. 
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chat, garrison was too strong for him, and he receiver 
a check. 

Beyond the Danube was the country of the 
Getes or Goths. Degrees of barbarism, were not 
in those parts, it appears, to be measured by de¬ 
grees of latitude, or distance from Greece. Cir¬ 
cumstances reported by Arrian would indicate the 
Getes to have been of more settled life, and thence 
more civilized, than the concurring accounts of the 
three early historians, all personally acquainted 
with the Thracians, represent that nation ; even 
the part bordering on the*Grecian colonies. Where 
Alexander reached the Danube, the land beyond 
was, in Arrian’s account, to a great extent, as 
one field of wheat, of the most luxuriant growth. 
Skilled therefore apparently not inconsiderably in 
husbandry, but ignorant of navigation, beyond 
that of a canoo, the Getes depended upon their 
great river for complete security against invasion 
from the southward. But, Alexander had provided 
means beyond their contemplation. The vessels 
from the Euxine were capable of carrying horses, 
and they had never seen such before. Fifteen 
hundred cavalry were thus put across, apparently 
by night, while four thousand foot also passed, 
some in canoos of the country, and the rest on 
skins, the soldier’s ordinary bed, stuffed with straw'. 
Arrived thus on Gothic ground, not far from the 
capital city, which stood, not on the river, but near 
it, the corn was found of height to conceal the 
march of the infantry. The Getes had assembled, 
according to report, to the number of ten thousand 
foot and four thousand horse. The phalanx, on 

emerging 
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emerging from the corn, presently took the closest 
order. Advancing then with shields hardly ad¬ 
mitting any sight of what bore them, and with 
spears presented in even line, the cavalry at the 
same time moving with a regularity Avholly neiv to 
the Getes, previously wondering how such a force 
could so suddenly cross their great barrier of water, 
in extreme surprize and alarm they fled. Their 
capital, unfortified, having been supposed safe,with 
the river on one side, and an extent of their own 
country on all others, was abandoned, and so 
hastily that booty was found there, in kind and 
amount, highly gratifying to the Macedonians. 

Tho provocation to this hazardous enterprize is 
little intimated by the historian, yet its policy per¬ 
haps may be gathered from the result. Gratifi¬ 
cation, to the soldier by booty, we have often had 
occasion to observe a common and even necessary 
object in antient warfare ; and the attainment of 
this, in a situation and by means so unlooked 
for, and with so many apparent obstacles over¬ 
come, would promote the notion that nothing was 
impossible for the army under its bold and fortu¬ 
nate young commander. Yet it may possibly have 
been less with any direct view to such an enter¬ 
prize, that his able counsellors procured vessels 
from theEuxine to be brought, by a laborious and 
hazardous navigation, so‘ far against the stream, 
than to insure a supply of provisions for the army 
in a hostile country, so remote and so little known, 
or means of retreat in case of misfortune. Con¬ 
quest, to be retained beyond the Danube, was 
evidently not the purpose. The body of the army 

quickly 
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chap, quickly recrossed the river, leaving the care of 
t - XL1V - , the booty to a detachment, which hastily followed 
with it. 

Advantage from these measures, so largely suc¬ 
cessful, soon became manifest. The hazardous 
enterprize beyond the Danube might have afforded 
hope, for Syrmus and the Triballians, of delivery 
from an overbearing enemy ; but the rapid return 
of the victorious army produced such despondency, 
that Syrmus presently sent an embassy to ask re¬ 
spectfully, upon what terms he might have peace 
for himself and his people; and, shortly after, 
ministers came from all the surrounding states, 
professing the purpose of friendship and desiring a 
Aroian, 1.1. re tum of it. A kind of congress was thus formed, 
sirab. 1.7. in which the ministers of the Celts, or Gauls, the 
extent of whose settlements, in this age, eastward 
of that afterward called Cisalpine Gaul, is unas¬ 
certained, were noticed for. the lofty tone with 
which they offered friendship, anxious at the same 
time to obviate hostility' 1 . All were so received 
that treaties of peace and friendship were concluded 
with all, sanctioned, for each nation, by its peculiar 
religious solemnities. 

The 

12 The account of the embassy of the Gauls, in which Arrian 
and Strabo concur, the latter informs us, was from Ptolemy 
It is left uncertain where exactly this branch of the widely- 
spied nation of the Celts lived; and it seems a little pre¬ 
sumptuous in some modern authors, I think the respectable 
Guischardt among them, on such grounds as moderns can 
have, to deny a fact so warranted as this embassy. Were 
Ptolemy's authority not itself sufficient, Strabo and Arrian 
were likely to be as well qualified to judge of it on tlxe score of 
probability as any moderns : at lea3t they would have more 
ground within their reach. 
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The confederated powers westward of Mace- sect. 
donia, the Illyrians, under Cleitus son ofBardylis, <— 
and the Taulantians under Glaucias, tho foremost 
to threaten, had still delayed to act; apparently 
disconcerted by the early and complete overthrow 
of their allies on the eastern side, the Thracians 
and traders. After the quickly insuing defeat of 
the Triballians, they might have expected invasion 
of their own country to be the next object of the 
victorious army. But information that Alexander 
was ingaged in the hazardous project of carrying 
war beyond the Danube, with perhaps exaggerated 
intelligence of difficulties and dangers deep in the 
northern continent, incouragcd them in their for¬ 
mer purpose of invading Macedonia, and inabled 
them to induce neighbours, before hesitating, to 
favor their purpose. From their own moun¬ 
tains they could descend with their light troops 
into the Macedonian plains; but the Macedonian 
phalanx could not with any ease or security, enter 
their country, but through that of the Autariats. 

These, apparently subjects of the Macedonian 
crown, but holding their own free constitution, 
were ingaged to refuse passage for a Macedonian 
army; and then the confederated princes formally 
renounced the alliance concluded with the late 
king of Macedonia, Philip; and, for the losses of 
power and dominion sustained from him, proposed 
to revenge themselves on his son. 

Alexander had fortunately settled, and mostly 
concluded, treaties of friendship with all the 
northern powers, when information of this revived 
danger for Macedonia reached him. His temper, 

stimulated 
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chap, stimulated by recent success, would want no urg~ 

XLIV * " 0 

ing to adopt the advice of able counsellors, that 
the best defence for a country, threatened with 
invasion, was to give the enemy employment at 
home. But the contumacy of the Autariats was 
Arrian, 1.1. an obstacle requiring the first attention. Fortu¬ 
nately among the friends about him was one who 
best could obviate it. Bordering on the country 
of the Autariats was that of the Agrians ; within 
strab. 1. 7. the Macedonian kingdom, but themselves not of 
Grecian race. Nevertheless their prince, Langa- 
rus, now serving with Alexander, had been his 
companion from boyhood. Bred in the Mace¬ 
donian court, Langarus yet was popular in his 
principality; for, undertaking that the Agrians 
should so keep the Autariats in awe as to prevent 
any serious opposition to the Macedonian army 
in traversing tlieir country, he effected what he 
promised. Here we find marked, at the same 
time, something of the liberal constitution of the 
Macedonian kingdom and of the liberal character 
of Philip’s policy. The hereditary chief of a 
distant province, which seems to have been much 
in the circumstances of our counties palatine of 
old, was so made his own and his son’s friend, 
that, holding power to be a valuable friend, he 
had the disposition also. 

Thus relieved from a threatening difficulty, 
Alexander advanced into Illyria so speedily as to 
reach Pellion, the capital, before the promised as¬ 
sistance of the Taulantians had joined the Illyrian 
forces. Cleitus therefore, fearing to meet the 
Macedonians in the field, directed his attention to 

the 
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the protection of the city; and with this view se^ct. 
took a position so advantageous, that Alexander, >—^—> 
ably advised, rather than attack him there, pro¬ 
ceeded to plunder the country around. Thus, 
while his own army was gratified, the Illyrians, 
naturally impatient of confinement in a stationary 
camp, became so irritated that their prince could 
no longer restrain them ; they would be led to 
battle. Yielding then to the pressure of the mo¬ 
ment, against his opinion of what prudence re¬ 
quired, he sought to obtain from the favor of his 
gods a success, of which, with his human means 
he had no clear hope. The singular and horrid 
rite is said to have been of antient custom in the 
country : Three boys, three girls and three black 
rams, were, with prescribed ceremonies, killed to¬ 
gether at the altars. Ilis army then quitted its 
advantageous position, confident of divine favor. 

But no courage, no enthusiasm could enable men, 
with the Illyrian arms and discipline, to contend 
with the Macedonian phalanx on gftrund suited to 
its action.. The Illyrians, overborne, took to pro¬ 
fuse flight; and, their camp becoming the prey of 
the conquerors, the relics of the victims of the 
abominable sacrifice, found there, assured the A "- ’• '• 
Macedonians of the truth of what had been re¬ 
lated to them. 

The arrival of Glaucias however, soon after, 
with the Taulantian army, gave incouragement 
and opportunity for the dispersed fllyrians to re¬ 
assemble under their king. The country abounded 
with rugged mountains and productive valleys; 
affording thus choice of strong posts, and abundant 

subsistence 
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Chap, subsistence for forces holding them. It was that 
XLIV ' . country which, in a modern age, became famous 
through the stand made against the Turks, in the 
fulness of their power, by another Alexander, 
commonly described by his name in the Turkish 
corruption, Scanderbeg, and which the exertions 
of the Turkish empire, surrounding it, have never 
yet been able completely to subdue. Here the 
united Illyrians and Taulantians took a position 
so strong, that the Macedonians again judged at¬ 
tack upon them unadvisable. But while they 
hesitated, scarcity, especially of forage, began to 
press; for all near had been carried off by the 
enemy, and opportunity for w ide range of cavalry 
was not open here as among the northern plains : 
abundance was to be obtained only by going far, 
and not so without venturing through dangerous 
passes, among lofty mountains and extensive 
woods. The arms, and the art of war, of the 
Illyrians and Taulantians, ill adapted for pitched 
battle, were Excellent for harassing an enemy. 
The combined kings therefore would not quit, 
their strong position; but so watched opportunities 
for partial action, that at length it was judged 
necessary for almost the whole of the Macedonian 
horse to go out in body for supplies. Its return, 
so ably the enemy’s measures had been concerted, 
was intercepted. The commanding officer’s vigi¬ 
lance avoided a snare prepared for him; but he 
could not advance w'ithout meeting destruction 
almost certain. He took a position however which 
he maintained till the whole Macedonian infantry 
was led to his relief. By an able movement then, 

tho 
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tho not without both difficulty and hazard, employ- sect 
ment w r as so found for the enemy, that the cavalry, , u ' - 
yet still not without difficulty and hazard, at length 
joined it, and immediate danger ended. 

Wanthowever pressed more than ever, and op¬ 
portunity for advantageous action the wary enemy 
as much denied as ever. The resource at length 
was a feigned flight. The enemy followed ; but 
cautiously, keeping the highlands. Little regu¬ 
larly disciplined, but, taught by severe experience, 
they had, since their defeat, been obedient to their 
prudent leaders. But now, supposing victory in 
their hands, they could no longer be restrained to 
due observance of order. And here we find illus¬ 
tration of what w r as observed in treating.of the 
Thracian constitution, that wherever the people ci>.«.s.*. 
are the army, popular power will insure popular oftUuUut - 
freedom. Irregular and defective as the Illyrian 
constitution may have been, .the monarchy was 
not absolute. Probably Alexander’s able advisers 
may have reckoned upon the licentious use of 
popular power by the Illyrians, and possibly they 
may have hoped for the further advantage which 
insued. Cleitus and Glaucias, not remitting their 
caution so as to quit the lulls, yet misjudged in 
chusing a station;" or, confidence increasing as 
they proceeded, in failure of one directly in their 
course s,uch as they might desire, they ventured to 
incamp for, once upon disadvantageous ground. 
Alexander, with his forces ably disposed for the 
purpose, attacking them there, put them com¬ 
pletely to rout. Cleitus retreated to his capital; 
but, wffiether more doubting the strength of its 
vol. ix. k. fortifications, 
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chap, fortifications, or the fidelity of his people, when 
, XLIV - , the disgrace of defeat had befallen him, and the 
pressure of a victorious enemy irritated them, he 
presently fled after his ally, Glaucias, who had 
withdrawn into his own country. 

Whether any treaty of peace, with either princes 
or people, followed this victory, the historian, at¬ 
tentive principally to military affairs, and now 
attracted by the importance of what occurred else¬ 
where, has omitted to say. Intelligence reached 
Alexander of commotions in Greece ; so serious 
that composition with the Illyrians and their allies 
w as highly desirable. The recent victory afforded 
facilities, and hard conditions appear not to have 
been insisted on. It seems likely that Alexander, 
deferring to able counsellors, was satisfied to have 
the treaty made with his father, with little varia¬ 
tion, renewed, and that the Illyrian and Taulantian 
princes, reckoning-.it fortunate that their unsuc¬ 
cessful aggression produced no worse consequences, 
gladly rested on it; for as far as the silence of 
historians may afford indication, the Macedonian 
w estern border remained in peace. 

SECTION III. 

Combination among the Grecian Republics under Demosthenes: 
Revolution f Thebes: Greece again divided against itself; 
Destruction of Thebes: Composition yftlb'Athens, E/eia and 
Altolia , and Peace restored throughout Greece. Repetition 
oj the Macedonian Olympic Festival. 

It was Alexander’s fortune now, as in his wars 
with the northern nations, that the enemies by 

whom 
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whom he had been pressed were already brought sec t. 
to t^rms of accommodation, when new ones re- ^ UL 
quired his utmost attention. *The disposition of 
the party in Athens, adverse to the Macedonian 
alliance, had been so openly demonstrated in the 
conduct of Demosthenes, its principal leader, and 
the connection of that party with a party in almost 
every republic of the nation, was of Such notoriety, 
and its connection also with the Persian court 
had been so avowed, that Alexander’s able coun¬ 
cil, whether more or less assured of what had pro¬ 
duced the formidable cortfederticy of the northern 
nations, now so fortunately overborne, could not 
be wholly unprepared to expect adverse move¬ 
ments among the Grecian republics. 'Die ab¬ 
sence of the authority, chosen by the congress of 
the nation, to moderate between discordant re¬ 
publics with«contending patties in each, affording 
opportunities, the circumstances of the Greek 
nation were become as uneasy and threatening, for 
families of property and for domestic life alto¬ 
gether, as in any period described by Xenophon 
or Isocrates. ■ 

At this tifte, according to Plutarch, in con- riot.D*. 
sonance with all other writers, Demosthenes held “‘"g 1 ^ 
a complete superiority in the Athenian assembly. 
Nevertheless the combination that he could form 
within Greece, appears not so extensive as to have 
been formidable to the Macedonian confederacy, 
had it not been supported by powerful connections 
abroad. According to Plutarch he had such con- 
sideration at the Persian court that rescripts had 
reached the satraps, commanding their attention 
k 2 to 
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piut. Tie- to him as agent for the affairs of the empire with 
M*>, 856. Grecian republics, and prescribing the sums 
of money which they should advance him for the 
service. Of all the jarring portions of the Greek 
nation, nowhere was opposition in politics so 
violent as at Thebes; nowhere, in one party, such 
vehemence of attachment to the politics of Demos¬ 
thenes ; in the other, to the patronage of the king 
of Macedonia. From earliest history indeed no 
part of Greece appears to have been the scene of 
such constant and violent hostilities within itself 
as Boeotia. In ther fabulous ages it afforded prin¬ 
cipal subjects for the tragic poets: within historical 
times, nowhere else do we read of the fate of 
Grecian towns, suffered from Greeks of the same 
province and political association and claim of 
common rights and common lineage, like that of 
Plateea, of Thespte, and, even while Pelopidas 
and Epameinondas were, if not the leaders on the 
occasion, yet among the leading men, that of Or- 
CI1.39.S.8. chomenus. On the conclusion of the sacred war, 
of thuHiw. t jj e i n t er est of Tflebes, thenthe ally of Macedonia, 
prevented, as we have seen, the rebuilding of 
Thespiss and Plataa,_ and the restdfation of Or- 
chomenians and others, banished for opposition to 
Thebes. Through the battle of Chaeroneia after¬ 
ward, these benefits were obtained, and all the 
Boeotian towns were delivered from the dominion 
of the Theban people. Philip superintending, a 
liberality, unusual in Grecian politics, was extended 
to the defeated party: Few or none were banished: 
injoyment of civil rights was ingaged for.to all. 
That party however before commanding, now in- 
2 ferior.; 
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ferior; holding liberty, but not power; would not sect. 
cease to desire the lost superiority; and if power, ■ IU ' , 
in the hands of those who had been its adversaries, 
were ever exercised illiberally or indiscreetly, little 
under controll, in civil matters, from the military 
head of the nation in distant Macedonia, they 
would of course be more eager to regain their lost 
superiority. Sources of fermentation and dis¬ 
turbance were so ready, in the population of a 
republic so composed, that the regular means of 
a republican constitution could not inable those 
who desired quiet, to maintain it. This had been 
so strongly felt that, under a vote, as we have 
seen, of the Amphictyonic confederacy, and evi¬ 
dently with the approbation, and probably at the 
desire, of the party in Thebes which favored the 
Amphictyonic and Macedonian alliance, a garrison 
from the Amphictyonic army vvas placed in the 
Cadmeia, to be ready to assist in keeping the 
public peace. * 

At the time’of which we have now to treat, two Arr.u.c.r. 
officers, Amyntas and Timolaus, commanded in 
the Gadmeia with joint authority. From their 
names, among other indications, it seems probable 
that one was a .Theban, the other a Macedonian. 

Such combined command we have seen familiar 
and ordinary among the Greeks; and the asso¬ 
ciation of a Macedonian with a Theban may have 
been here required, less by any ambition or assumed 
authority*of the Macedonian government, than by 
the habitual jealousy of Thebes entertained among 
the Boeotian towns, together with their habitual 
subordination to Thebes; whence, tho averse tt> 
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chap, the single superiority of a Theban, even of the 
, XLIV - . friendly party, yet they had difficulty to claim, 
for a citizen of any other state, equality with a 
Theban. 

This resource of maintaining a garrison in the 
Cadmeia, the mildest perhaps that could be effec¬ 
tual for restraining open turbulence, would not 
however soften animosities or cheer disappoint¬ 
ment. Those Thebans who had been first in their 
own city and in all Boeotia, some of them looking 
to be first in Greece, habituated to activity in 
ambitious pursuits, could not rest in domestic quiet 
or in civil inferiority, under those they envied or 
hated. The vigilance, the experience, the talent 
of gaining the minds of men, in which Philip ex¬ 
celled, might perhaps, in course of time, have 
introduced more harmony among a population so 
inheriting hostility within, itself, and through life 
exercised in it. But the ablest ministers, whom 
Ale.ftmder could employ or the Thebans of his 
party elect, while himself ingaged hi distant war¬ 
fare, could hardly fqil to find difficulties insuperable, 
when, in opposition to them, sometimes in .open 
assembly, but still much more by secret nego¬ 
tiation, the able and indefatigable Demostfienes 
was exciting and combining insurrection' 1 . 

Banishment, on account of party differences, 
was so ordinary among the Greeks, that if some 
eminent Thebans leit their country, by sentence 
of exile, or without it, when after the “fiattle of 
Chaironeia their city yielded to the Ampliictyonic 

army, 

,a At fi ToXm? vaMi rav Arus v;, arapptirt£vrlo{ aulas, 

rv/irarV, a. r. 1. Plut, v. Demcwtk. p. 856, 
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army, it may have been thought, by writers of the sect. 
time, little matter for notice. The defeated party, ■_ IU ' 
generally, could not but be uneasy under power 
in the hands of those to whom they had been 
violently hostile; and some might dread, possibly 
not without feeling that they had earned, personal 
animosity. Finding themselves therefore uneasy, 
and perhaps unsafe, at home, they may have 
emigrated; and plots, unmentioned in history, 
may afterward have given occasion for banish¬ 
ments. Some eminent Thebans, however, we are 
assured by Arrian, were in banishment, the mass Am 1.1 
of their party remaining in the city. Yet so the 
purpose of commotion was concealed, that Amyn- 
tas and Timolaus, commanders of the garrison 
of the Cadmeia, thinking the protection of their 
fortress needless for themselves, resided in the city 
below. Possibly indeed their residence in the 
town rather than in the citadel may have been 
pursuant to instructions, for dissipating fears, 
obviating jealousies,cultivating popularity and in¬ 
fusing confidence. 

Such appears to have been the state of things, Arna»,ib«i. 
when a rumor was circulated, unknown whence 
arising, that the yqung king of Macedonia was 
dead. Tho this, if credited, could not fail to affect 
the public mind strongly, to alarm those desirous 
of resting under the existing order, and to excite 
hope in the large adverse party, yet the men in 
power seem to have thought no measures in con¬ 
sequence necessary. In one night both the 
commanding officers of the Cadmeia were assas¬ 
sinated in the city where they resided. Criers 
k 4 then 
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chap, then immediately went round, summoning the peo* 

. xuv '. pie instantly to assemble. Alarm was universal. 
The people meeting, in various expectation, were 
surprized to find, not the magistrates, but the 
exiles, with those resident citizens known to be 
most friendly to them, in possession of the bema. 
The first speaker began with boldly asserting that 
the rumor, which all had heard, of Alexander’s 
death, was.perfectly authenticated.' He proceeded 
then to urge the expediency of using the opportu¬ 
nity, offered by the gods, for breaking the accursed 
yoke of Macedonia, and asserting their freedom. 
The magistrates, meanwhile, uninformed of the 
catastrophe of the military commanders, and 
anxious, in such an emergency, for their support, 
waited hesitating. The bold leaders of the con¬ 
spiracy, thus alone speakers, presently proposed 
to the assembly, That the alliance with Mace¬ 
donia should be renounced, and that the garrison 
in the citadel should be expelled. Acclamation was 
ready from those prepared :.others, in fear and 
uncertainty^.were silent; the conspirators assumed 
that the soverein people had decreed as had been 
proposed, and proceeded diligently to give efficacy 
to this mandate of the surpriaed assembly. All 
whom they could trust, and as many more as they 
thought they might restrain, were collected in arms. 
Siege was laid to the citadel, and works of con- 
travallation and circumvallation, such as are first 
noticed in extant history to have been used by the 
Lacedaemonians against Plataea, in the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war, were begun. 

Thus, by a principal city, in nearly the middle 

of 
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of Greece, revolt was declared against the general sect. 
confederacy of the republics. Nearly about the . IU ~ , 
same time, and clearly in concert, the Perrhse- 
bians, subjects of those w'ho assumed to be emi¬ 
nently Thessalians, nearly as, in modern times, the JEs ell. tie 
Orisons and other Alpine people were subjects of cur " p ‘ Jl8 ' 
the Swiss, rose in revolt. The Thessalian general 
assembly, inquiring into the business, and informed 
of the revolution at Thebes, were so satisfied that 
the nevj Theban government was connected with 
the party of Demosthenes, now prevailing in the 
Athenian assembly, and that from them had come 
the instigation for their subjects to revolt, that 
they declared war against both Athens and 
Thebes. 

These circumstances, reported to Alexander in 
his camp in Illyria, left no room for deliberation 
but about the manner in which.the rebellion, so 
effectually begun against the general confederacy 
of Greece, and the war so immediately threatening 
Macedonia itself from Thessaly, should be most 
advantageously met. Alexander’s temper, not less 
than the antient principles of monarchy, and the 
most accredited examples of former times, decided 
that he should"himself go where danger in the field, 
and difficulty in council were likely most to occur. 

Speed was urgently required.' With a small chosen 
body therefore he took the shortest road, but of 
singular difficulty, over a country of rocky and 
wooded mountains, at this day the least known of 
all Europe, from either antient description, or 
modern examination: the provinces of Eordaja and 
Elymiotis, and the craggy summits of Tyropha?a 
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char, and Paravaea, are the names, and all the descrip- 
v- X UV ’ tion that Arrian gives. The distance was, com¬ 
paratively, not great, yet the historian mentions 
it as an extraordinary march, that, in seven days, 
he reached Pellene in Thessaly ; and that, having 
crossed that plainer country, and passed the strait 
of Thermopylae, he was, on the sixth after, in 
Boeotia. 

The revolution at Thebes appears, in all ac¬ 
counts to have been ably conducted; hardly less 
than that, more celebrated, by which formerly 
the same city had been delivered from, subjection 
Diod. 1. 17 . to Lacedaemon. The narrative of Diodorus, va- 

c, 8. 7 

luable here for what has not fallen within Arrian’s 
purpose of a military history, marks it to have 
been planned at Athens: Demosthenes, he says, 
furnished a large quantity of arms, for which no 
payment was-required. Apparently, and further 
indication will insue, Persia was the paymaster. 
At the instance of Demosthenes the Athenian 
people voted assistance in arms to the Thebans ; 
who, however, perhaps jealous of Demosthenes 
and the Athenians, desired that events should be 
waited for before any Athenian force were sent to 
them, and so none immediately moved. As if 
aware then that, to contend successfully against 
the popularity of the Macedonian government, its 
liberality must be emulated, the able leaders of 
the revolution seem, against ordinary republican 
practice, to have checked all violence in their fol- 
Arrian, 1.1. lowers: beyond the assassination of the two'mili¬ 
tary commanders, the careful historian who most 
gives the particulars, mentions neither bloodshed, 

1 


nor 
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nor even any banishment ,J . But it was not the 
same thing to contend now with the established 
popularity of the Macedonian supremacy, as for¬ 
merly with the power of Lacedaemon; odious 
through a conduct certainly very different from 
that, less described by antient writers, by which it 
had risen, but most advantageously characterized 
by that remarkable testimony, in the Persian war, 
the refusal of the people of the other republics to 
act, even in naval service, with which the Lace¬ 
demonians were so little conversant, under any 
but a Lacedaemonian commander. The arrival of 


SECT. 

in. 


Alexander at Onchestus in Beeotia, beyond all 
expectation, and beyond even supposition of what 
was possible, as it surprized the Theban leaders, 
so it greatly alarmed them. Not the force he had 
brought was formidable, but the effects among 
the Theban people ; the animation arising among 
those whom terror and necessity only had induced 
to acquiesce under the late revolution, the fears 
of its decided friends, and the revived uncertainty 
of the many, less determined to either cause. 
Alexander had hoped, so his historian says, by Arri.n.1.1. 
the uncalculated rapidity of his march, to have c ‘ 7 ‘ 
the satisfactipn of composing matters without 
bloodshed ; and he w as so near succeeding, such 
was the evident temper prevailing among the The¬ 
ban people assembled on the occasion, that the 

bold 


13 Plutarch, in his life of Demosthenes, giving a summary of 
the revolution and its consequences, as far as Demosthenes 
was concerned, says many were killed with the arms winch 
Demosthenes furnished; butwithout specifying on what occa¬ 
sion. In the following war no doubt many were killed. 
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chap, bold leaders carried a vote for opposing him only 

. xuv - . by an extraordinary fiction. They ventured the 
hazardous assertion that the Alexander, now'with 
the small force at Onchestus, was not the king, 
son of Philip, who certainly was dead, but another 
Alexander, the son of Aeropus ; of the royal fa¬ 
mily, but not even commander of that small force; 
for Antipater, they said, commanded in chief. 
Thus, with difficulty, was obtained the rejection of 
a proposition for negotiation. The able leaders 
then hastened measures, for obviating, as far as 
might be, proposals from either side. A body of 
horse, attended. with light-armed foot, was sent 
out to attack the guard of the captain-general of 
Greece, who had yet committed no hostility against 
them, but, on the contrary was known to be 
anxious for an accommodation; killed some men, 
unprepared to expect such hasty overbearing vio¬ 
lence, and pushed on so far as to insult the main 
body with ill language. Arrian, mentioning that 
provoking language was used, has not specified it. 

Dio<t. 1.17. Diodorus relates that Alexander, in serious ear- 
nestness to avoid the necessity of using arms, had 
caused proclamation to be made, inviting all The¬ 
bans, without distinction, ‘ to partake of the com- 

* mon peace of Greece.’ The reply to this, he 
says, from the ruling Thebans, was a proclama- 
tion by a herald of powerful voice, inviting all 
those in Alexander’s army who would concur with 
the great king (meaning the king of Persia) and 
the Thebans, to join them ‘ in giving liberty to 

* Greece, and abating its tyrant.’ Diodorus, 
having drawn this part of his narrative evidently 

from 
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from a writer warm in the Demosthenic, in op- sect. 
position to the Macedonian interest, with much . 1 ir ' 
appearance of his having been an informed co¬ 
temporary, the testimony to this open avowal of 
the patronage of Persia is highly remarkable ,+ . 

Arrian has not stated the amount of force that 
Alexander led from Illyria into Boeotia. He has 
mentioned the Agrians, middle-armed highlanders, 
peculiarly qualified for such a march. Some ca¬ 
valry he would probably take, but perhaps no 
heavy-armed. Combining what he has indicated 
with the assurance of Demosthenes, that Philip 
never led more than a small escort from Macedonia 
into Greece, and considering the probable means 
of Alexander to conduct and maintain a* Mace¬ 
donian army there, it seems not likely that the 
force he led was much greater than had usually 
attended his father. Among the northern nations, 
all hostile, he could support his army from what, 
in success, he could take there. In Greece, on 
the contrary, his business was not to find ene¬ 
mies, but to support friends, and to conciliate, if 
it might be; those*who were not so ; at any rate 

not 

“ Diodorus’s narrative, even of the military transactions at¬ 
tending this revolution of Thebes, is more worthy of attention 
than his accounts of battles commonly art found. Diffeiing 
widely as it does from Arrian’s, it shows its foundation on the 
same facts, the differences being hardly other than might he ex¬ 
pected between the report of a military man, meaning to repre¬ 
sent things as they were, and that of a politician, such as Dio¬ 
dorus appears to have drawn from, earnest to put forward the 
interest of his party and exalt the fame of those who had suf¬ 
fered in its cause; tho perhaps here and there may he distin¬ 
guished a dash of the coloring more peculiar to the philo¬ 
sophical Greek writers under the Homan empire. 
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chap, not to irritate by injuring the country at large. 

xliv. a The soundness then of the judgement, probably 
that of able advisers to whom his good sense led 
him to defer, which trusted in the popularity of 
that cause of which the king of Macedonia was 
the acknowleged head, soon became manifest. 
Nowhere the consequences of the revolution in 
Thebes were so dreaded .as in Boeotia itself. The 
new liberality of the leaders, avoiding injury to 
persons and estates, was mistrusted, or came too 
late. It does not appear that they gained any 
effective partizans out of Thebes; while all the 
principal men and best forces of the north of 
Greece hastened to join the standard of the general 
autocrator of the nation, looked to as their con¬ 
stitutional chief, the legal and willing protector of 
their common rights. Thus Alexander was soon 
in circumstances to take offensive measures. 

’'Veil informed, then of the disposition of a 
large portion, even of those within the walls of 
Thebes, to concur with those who had thus placed 
fhemselves under his command without, avoiding 
hostile measures, he approached the town, passed 
it, and incamped on the farther side, near the gate 
leading to Eleutherae and Athens. Here he seem3 
to have had a double purpose ; to show himself 
ready yet for negotiation, and eiven to invite it; 
and further, to be in a situation to intercept hostile 
reinforcements on the only side on which it was 
likely any might approach. Desire of negotiation 
prevailed in Thebes, notwithstanding any ingaging 
conduct of the new rulers. 'The unambitious of 
all descriptions, whose first objects were peace and 

safety, 
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safety, could not but desire it. Nevertheless the sect. 
watchful and active and well-judging diligence >— 
of the new leaders was so effectual, that all en¬ 
deavors to obtain a popular vote for negotiation 
failed. 

The able men, thus far successful in their hazard¬ 
ous enterprizej had not undertaken it in any vain 
confidence in even the utmost strength of Thebes, 
with the utmost assistance that could be hoped for 
from their party among the other towns of Bocotia: 
they looked to Athens, and the talents of De¬ 
mosthenes, now.ruling there, and the influence of 
Demosthenes and his party in other republics, and 
to the power of Persia, ready with its wealth, under 
the direction of Demosthenes, to support ad. But 
Demosthenes, and his principal partizans within 
Greece, evidently had been disappointed in their 
expectation of the amount of difficulties to be met 
by Alexander, from his barbarian enemies on three 
sides of Macedonia, while they were preparing 
troubles for him on the fourth. The northern wars i’iut. 
being advantageously ended, and Alexander, be- p l 8 "' 
yond all expectation, already in Bceotia, and the 
northern Greeks flocking to his standard, the ge¬ 
neral hopes of the party fell, and the pow er of 
Demosthenes, in the Athenian assembly, was im¬ 
mediately shaken. Anxious to hold still what he 
could, he undertook an embassy to the king of 
Macedonia, surrounded by his republican Greek 
allies. But those republicans were the most vehe¬ 
ment and determined enemies to the great orator, 
and his partizans throughout Greece. Going 
therefore no farther than the Boeotian border, he 

returned, 
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returned, without executing in any degree his 
commission. His adversary iEschines, some years 
after, speaking of this curious fact to the assembled 
Athenian people, told them that Demosthenes 
took fright, but without saying at what. Diodorus, 
relating to the same fact, mentions the supposition 
entertained, that the connection of, Demosthenes 
with the Persian court, and an apprehension of 
giving umbrage there, by making himself the in¬ 
strument of friendly negotiation between the 
Athenian and Macedonian governments, impelled 
him to the very irregular step which, apparently, 
must have been difficult for him to excuse to the 
people his soverein ' s . 

The 

“ We find this extraordinary fact stated by iEschines to the 
Athenian people, and virtually admitted by Demosthenes 
through omission of notice of it in replying. yEschines, speak¬ 
ing of what was then in the memory of all present, has not 
mentioned the time or occasion of the embassy. Diodorus, 
giving it to Alexander’s first coming into Greece, nevertheless 
mentions, as what occurred at the same time, the removal ol 
goods from Attica into Athens, in fear of immediate invasion 
from the army under Alexander ; which, according to better 
authority, clearly marks the matter as following the destruc¬ 
tion of Thebes, where Plutarch places it. 

The connection of Demosthenes with the Persian court, 
having not only been imputed to him by his personal adver¬ 
sary fEschines, and implied by his respectable cotemporary 
Isocrates, with the additional testimonies-of the latter antients, 
Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Arrian and Justin, but avowed 
and gloried in by himself, as a measure of policy that should 
do him credit with his fellow-citizens of bis party, one cannot 
but admire the management of some among the antients, and 
among the modems Rollin eminently, to put that connection 
out of sight, for the purpose of maintaining their assertions, 
that the great orator was a pure Grecian patriot. A passage 

of 
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The disappointment to the Theban leaders, at s F c T 
the failure of support from Athens, must have been w 
great and disheartening. Nevertheless contem¬ 
plating the change to insue to themselves, with 
even the best terms that could be hoped for from 
negotiation ; that, from chiefs of their city, aspiring 
to be chiefs, or among the chiefs, of Greece, there 
could be the choice for them but of emigration, or 
of living without power under the rule of those 
who w'ould suspect and perhaps hate them ; and 
possibly still cherishing some hope, founded on 
their know ledge of the congenial feelings of num¬ 
bers in different parts of Greece, they so persevered 
in their exertions to prevent any vote of the as¬ 
sembled Theban people in favor of a capitulation, 
or any negottation, that none insued. 

Alexander nevertheless persevered in avoidin £* Arrian, 1, 1. 
offensive measures; waiting the result, which time L ' 7 
might produce, with a patience indicating a just 

deference 

of the versified historical anecdotes, hy John Tzelzes, ol the 
twelfth century, may deserve notice ; not for any confirmation 
of the imputation against Demosthenes, hut for evidence ol the 
effect of the management of his partizans and ol Ins politics. 

The story, says Tzetzes, was well known to a few, hut not 
generally, and therefore he would tell it: 

diipiTai dt Xoyo? Zv jroXXvi?, y/ooo'o 'Si 
0 o HtfO-vv Ixioc; at/lox^aTfc’p, 

’Ax vxovf *AXipiMtir rfatrii/'io ni(trxi<, 

Xprptacn ffoMofc Tox Axjp«$l»x)x, 

"Oirui ax ao-^oXaciox uulov ix rn EAXaJx. 

Oil ©xiCabr; Svrvx^t xar ixiosti. 

Joan. Tzetz. Hist. Chil. VII. 139. 

The measure of the verse here is of the kind called ,-<x 61 
moXtriKoi, and, with attention to the marked accent, will h- 
familiar to the English reader. 

VOL. IX. 


L 
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chap, deference to well-judging counsellors about him. 

XLIV - But he had not yet acquired art or authority to 
infuse or command such patience in all under him. 
Soldiers, commonly uneasy in inaction, are espe¬ 
cially so when they reckon themselves superior to 
the enemy. Impatience would naturally arise, and 
perhaps some indignation, among the Greeks of 
the Amphictyonic confederacy, at the delay, re¬ 
quired by no necessity obvious to them, of mea¬ 
sures for relieving their friends and kinsmen block- 

Arrian. 1.1. a( | e( ] in the Cadmeia. Opportunity was observed, 
by those nearest the Theban circumvallation, for 
advantageous assault upon it, and they broke in. 
Whether Perdiccas (a general bred under Philip, 
who commanded that part of the army) directed 
or incouraged the measure or no, he was not so 
deficient as not to be presently where his duty 
would require, when his troops were in gaged. His 
brother officer, Ptolemy, seems, according to 
Arrian's account, scrupulously to have avoided, 
in his narrative of the affair, both to accuse and 
to acquit him; whence irregularity may be sus¬ 
pected. The measure how-ever was clearly rash. 
Perdiccas was presently overpowered. Amyntas, 
commanding the division next in the line, hastened 
to his support; but even their united force w r as un¬ 
equal to that presently brought against them. 

Alexander, quickly informed of all circum¬ 
stances, ordered the bowmen of the army, toge¬ 
ther with the Agrians, middle-armed, to the relief 
of his distressed divisions. Middle-armed and 
bowmen were troops adapted to cover a retreat, 
but not to meet and overbear the Theban heavy¬ 
armed. 
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armed. It may seem that Alexander's experienced 
and judicious advisers, knowing what difficulties 
Philip had found in his endeavours to restrain the 
excesses of republican troops, and moderate the 
violence of republican counsels, feared the conse¬ 
quences of success in arms against the Thebans, 
and desired, if possible, still to bring matters to 
issue by a negotiation. But the light troops did 
not suffice to inable those first ingaged to effect 
their retreat. Perdiccas was severely wounded, 
and Eurylotus, a Cretan, commander of the bow¬ 
men, was killed. 

The Theban chiefs, on the other hand, holding 
their leading situations through a policy which 
necessarily conceded absolute power, nominally, 
to the rash many, tho with the hope that it might 
be only nominally, were" likely to want authority 
for restraining zeal within the bounds which pru¬ 
dence would require. Possibly, also, abandoned 
as they were by those of the other Grecian states, 
in whose cooperation they had confided for means 
of ultimate success, and perhaps not without some 
mixture of despair with their small hope, they 
thought an unforeseen opportunity, like that now 
offering, pushed to the utmost, might afford them 
the best chance for overcoming the hardly super- 
able difficulties before them. Their troops however, 
led by that contagious influence which directs 
multitudes reckoning on their power, would not 
be contented with defeating the attack on their 
lines; but, with or without orders, would make 
their success at once complete, by defeating the 
whole opposing army. They so pressed on tho re- 
1, 2 treating 
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chap, treating enemy, that it was found advisable for 

, XLIV - , Alexander to lead out the whole of his heavy¬ 
armed to oppose them. In their eagerness to profit 
from victory, supposed already theirs,, they had 
lost much of that good order in which they had 
met the adverse phalanx. The reverse then was 
rapid. Presently overborne, they fell back toward 
their contravallation. The garrison of theCadmeia, 
from their lofty situation, anxious observers of all 
events, seeing their foes approaching in disorder, 
issued and attacked them in flank. Such then was 
the contagion of alarm and the deficiency of com¬ 
mand among the Thebans, that hardly an attempt 
was made to defend their lines. For all immedi¬ 
ately to take regular arrangement there was im¬ 
possible. Those nearest the city therefore pushed 
forward toward the gate* opened to receive them. 
Who should go and who should stay, in the failure 
of order, being uncertain, all became eager- to 
reach the protection of the city-walls. But before 
such numbers, in such confusion, could enter, the 
enemy was upon them, and the gate, to shut it 
against the pressure being impossible, came into 
his possession. 

In this change, almost instantaneous, from ex¬ 
travagant hope to ruin, for the Theban leaders to 
restore any order or hold any command, among 
their dismayed people, even those most attached 
to them, would be difficult; and the disposition of 
a large proportion always adverse to them, and 
confident of favor from their enemies, would make 
any salutary measures nearly impossible. In this 
imminent wreck therefore, the greater part of the 

wealthier 
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wealthier men, serving on horse-back, successors sect. 
of those, who, under Epameinondas, had been the , m - 
most renowned cavalry of Greece, considerate of 
their personal safety when all other consideration 
appeared hopeless, fled by agate opposite to that 
by which the enemy had entered. This example 
was presently followed by most of the infantry who 
obtained knowlegc of it, and could find opportunity. 

Regular resistance to the enemy was attempted 
only about the temple of Amphion, and not there 
long maintained. Then Plataeans, Thespians, Qr- 
chomenians, Phocians, and others of the conquer¬ 
ing army, who, having formerly suffered from 
Theban tyranny, had dreaded a renewal of it 
through the recent revolution, gave a loose to the 
furious passions. Ranging the town, careless 
of commands, which rarely any could hear, they 
slaughtered equally the resisting and the unre¬ 
sisting ; not sparing even women and children; 
even the sacredness of temples not affording pro¬ 
tection. A kind of intoxication of fury urged their 
destructive course, so that says the historian, the ''mm, 1.1 
extent of the calamity exceeded, not more all pre¬ 
vious apprehension of the sufferers, than all previous 
purpose of the perpetrators." 

Whether by any precaution, within human fore¬ 
sight, or by any exertion', not made in the emer¬ 
gency, Alexander, or any of his generals, could 
have prevented or lessened these horrors, accounts 
remaining will not warrant a decision ; but, that 
the temper which produced them sprang from the 
political constitution of Greece, and was nourished 
by events and circumstances prior to any Mucedo- 
l 3 nian 
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chap, nian influence among the republics, is abundantly 
_ X1 ' IV ', evident. The slaughter, we are told, was not all 
from the avowed enemy. Slaves of the Thebans 
themselves, who through the circumstances and 
incidents of their servitude, bore ill will to their 
masters, in a spirit of vengeance, joined in the 
work of bloodshed. 


Diod.!. 17. 
c. 14. 

Arrian, c. 9. 
p. 21. 


As far, however, as any constitutional course 
was established for matters of common con¬ 
cern among the Grecian republics, what followed 
these violences appears to have been conducted in 
a constitutional course, exactly analogous to the 
proceedings on the conclusion of the sacred war. 
Representatives of the republics were assembled" 5 . 
Alexander, limiting himself to the proper office 
of stateholder and military commander-in-chief, 
referred decision on all matters of common interest 
to the congress. Such is the direct assertion of 
Diodorus ; and Arrian's concise account, and all 
anecdotes reported by Plutarch and others, concur 
in marking the character of his interference, as far 
as he used any; that it was to compose differences, 
soften animosities, and obviate severities. To re¬ 
duce Ihebes lower than the recent destruction had 
brought her, could apparently be no more for the 
interest of the king of Macedonia, than of the 
Grecian people altogether. But the soverein 

assembly 


19 Arrian’s expression on the occasion rather implies that 
the representatives only of those republics, whose troops com¬ 
posed the victorious army, formed the congress. Diodorus 
speaks of it as a regular congress of the nation, wherein repre¬ 
sentatives of all the republics, at least, might attend. Tov; it 
o-vytif «V{ EAAHNnN ovtotyxywt, iwiTpi\|/i (o gctaiMuf) Tu koim 
ovitipu rvf xf’in'o) t ji mtot r£> OnSetivy, h. t. i. 1. 17. c. 14. 
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assembly consisted in large proportion of Thessa¬ 
lians, Phocians, and Boeotians ; born hostile to 
Thebes, and educated in sentiments of animosity ; 
the Boeotians especially, moved, in addition to a 
sense of past injuries, by recent fear of renewed 
and worse oppression, and ready to use the public 
avowal of Persian patronage, by the Theban rulers, 
to confirm and aggravate the old accusation, that 
Thebes was always the ready tool of Persia to 
itislave Greece. The assembly proceeding to 
deliberation with a prevalence of such sentiments, 
the decree resulting was, that the Theban state 
should be annihilated ; the town utterly destroyed ; 
the surviving women and children sold to slavery, 
families of proved attachment to the conquering 
cause only excepted; that the territory should 
become the property of the conquering allies, 
including the friendly Thebans, to be duly divided 
among them ; and, for assured execution of these 
resolutions, that a garrison, from the allied army, 
should hold the strong fortress of the Cadmeia. 

Uncreditably severe as this decree was, and 
unbecoming the character, which the Greeks 
affected to claim, of general humanity, liberal 
^patriotism, and universal regard and respect for 
the Grecian name and blood, yet, in the course of 
Grecian history, we have had occasion to observe 
example not only furnished but exceeded. Arrian 
remarks that ‘ destruction still more severe had 
‘ befallen Grecian states, from Grecian hands 
‘ directed by Grecian minds, especially Plataia, 

‘ Melus, and Scione ; but, he adds, ‘ those were 
‘ small states; the amount of lives lost, and of 
i 4 ‘ political 
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‘ political importance overthrown, by the destruc- 
‘ tion of Thebes, was so much the greatest, ever 
‘ to that time experienced in Greece,’ (apparently 
the historian would limit his observation to times 
regularly historical, and after the return of the 
Heracleids) ‘ that the impression on the general 
‘ mind was the stronger, and the catastrophe 
‘ became matter for the more extensive and 
1 pointed remark.’ 

But, as in the course of human affairs is not 
uncommon, with works of destruction works of 
charity went hand in hand. Orchomenus, Plata?a 
and Thespiae, so often, and sometimes so cruelly 
oppressed by the Thebans, appear to have been at 
this time not absolutely desolate, but in a state of 
great depression, with scanty population, under 
the jealous rule of the imperial people of Thebes ; 
who, to insure their submission, had destroyed 
the fortifications, ahd forbidden the restoration of 
them. The emigrated families were now; invited 
to return, and houses were built for them. Thus 
Orchomenus, Plata:a and Thespias, were restored 
to the rank of free cities of Boeotia; -walls were 
added for their defence; and the favored Theban 
families, whose residences were destroyed in the? 
general ruin of their town, were settled among 
them. 

That Alexander took* any part in these works, 
either of destruction or restoration, is not said. 
But anecdotes remain of his interference in favor 
of objects of the vengeance of his republican 
friends. Arrian has given credit to the report 
that his influence preserved the house, which 
6 had 
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had been Pindar's residence, from demolition, sect. 
and. all persons connected bv blood with Pindar, m - 
from slavery. Plutarch’s purpose, in his life of 
Alexander, has been, evidently enough, not to 
favor him, but to exalt his own fellowcountryrnen 
the Boeotians, and, as the most eminent of them, 
especially the Thebans. Yet his anecdotes, tho 
some with a contrary object, all really tend to 
Alexander’s credit. One, however embarrassed 
with absurdities, may deserve notice for the favor 
it has found from some antient, and many modern, 
writers. A noble lady of Thebes, Timocleiu, 
violated by the commander of the Thracian troops 
(w hether there were Thracian troops in Alexander’s 
army matters little) revenged herself by'a stra¬ 
tagem through which she put him to death, lie 
inquired for treasure. She told him much had 
been thrown into a well in her garden, to which 
she conducted him. He incautiously looking 
down, she pushed him in, and overwhelmed him 
with stones. Taken in the fact by the barbarians 
under his command, she was not destroyed by 
them, as many unoffending women and children, 
we are assured, were by Greeks of the army, 
but carried immediately before Alexander, as to 
a civil judge in a peaceful city. Walking up to 
him, with a firm step and unabashed countenance, 
he asked who she was? She answered boldly, 

‘ I am the sister of Theagenes, who fell at 
‘ Chawoncia, lighting at the head of the force he 
‘ commanded, against your father, for the liberty 
‘ of Greece.’ This sufficed for the generous 
prince. Admiring her fortitude, he so interfered 

in 
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chap. j n ti er favor, as to save her and her children from 
XIIV 7 

»_the slavery to which all the women and children 

of her party, without distinction of rank, had been 
condemned by the decree of the republican con- 


Plutarch, who has commonly undertaken to 
know much of the thoughts of those whose lives 
he has written, avers that the catastrophe of 
Thebes remained through Alexander’s life a sore 
in his mind. It may indeed well be believed to 
have grieved him at the time, anct to have been 
always of unpleasant recollection ; unless for the 
acts of generosity, which it put in his way to 
perform. The antient and the recent, fame of 
that city ; the claim of the Macedonian royal fa¬ 
mily to be descended from the Theban Hercules; 
the connection of his father with Thebans, the 
most eminent men of their age ; the attachment 
of a large portion of the citizens to his family and 
to himself, all must have tended to make him 
deplore the calamity of which he has by some 
been accused of being the author, but which, 
according to all appearance of fair testimony, it is 
noway likely he could have prevented. The most 
disgraceful circumstance, the deliberately cruel sale 
of the women and children, might appear most 
within his pow er to have checked. But, to stem 
the violence of temper of the republican Greeks, 
which Philip, with large experience and established 

influence 

17 In justice to Plutarch it should be recommended to the 
reader to judge of him from his own words, or those of a faith¬ 
ful translator, and not reckon him answerable for the improve¬ 
ments of this favorite story, found in the narratives of some 
modern historians. 
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influence in aid of very superior talents, could do sec i. 

but very incompletely, it seems hardly reasonable _ 

to expect of Alexander, a youth of twenty-one, 
with whatever support from able advisers. At the 
head of an army only in small part his subjects, 
and new in presidency over a confederacy of 
republics, such as we have seen those of Greece, 
to prevent a measure on which that army and the 
republics furnishing it were bent, must have boon 
of difficulty which no rational politician will now 
undertake to estimate. It may seem fairest to 
gather his disposition rather from accounts of what 
he did than of what he failed to doespecially 
afterward, in matters for which he was completely 
master. If we may trust Plutarch, not always his r 
friend, throughout his following life he never denied p ?<>i. 
favorable attention to any application from a 
Theban 1 s . 

Arrian has not undertaken to state the numbers Bka i. i?. 
killed on either side in this bloody business, cim v . 
Diodorus and Plutarch, less scrupulous, concur Altx ' 
in reporting the Thebans slain to have been six 
thousand; the surviving sold thirty thousand. 

The slain would hardly be very exactly numbered; 
but of the sold an account would be taken, and 
made public in the distribution of prize-money to 
the conquering army. According to Arrian, hardly 
any Theban, who did not fly, survived, except the 
known friends of the conquerors; yet the slaves 
of both sexes, spared as objects of profit, together 

with 

ls Plutarch’s expression is stronger, even to some appearance 
of extravagance; but 1 think may be fairly enough interpreted 
as in the text. 
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chap, with the Theban women and children condemned 
. XL1V ~ . for sale, may well have amounted to the number 
asserted. 

Of what passed at Athens, what may have been 
the contest between the parties of Demosthenes 
and Phocion, during this, one of the most mo¬ 
mentous periods of Grecian history, scarcely any 
memorials remain. In this deficiency, the con¬ 
cise mention, by Diodorus, of the vote of the 
Athenian assembly for military support to the 
Thebans, is important: it shovis that the party 
of Demosthenes had gained an ascendancy. But 
that vote, it seems evident, was never so acted 
upon that any military assistance was given to 
Thebes. Yet when the city was taken, the 
fugitives mostly directed their course to Athens, 
as the refuge in which they had best hope; and 
the result showed that they had ground for de¬ 
pending upon a strong feeling, among the leading 
Arr. i. 4. Athenians, of an interest in their fate. Infor¬ 
mation of the catastrophe arrived in the season 
of the greater Eleusinian mysteries. It produced 
immediately an order to stop that ceremony, held 
so awfully sacred. Such then was the appre¬ 
hension of immediate invasion from a powerful 
army, adverse to the pretension of the Athenian 
people to be sovereins of Greece, that those who 
had property in the country very generally directed 
their utmost diligence to bring everything portable 
within the walls. Meanwhile an assembly of the 
people was held. Demosthenes and the principal 
men of his party avoided to come forward ; 
perhaps moTe fearing some passionate vote of the 

multitude, 
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multitude, of which Athenian history affords so sect. 
many examples, than any vengeance of the young '— J -— 1 
king of Macedonia, or even of the republican 
G reeks, his allies. The friend of 1 ’hocion, Demades, 
whose talents as a speaker were held by some even 
superior to those of Demosthenes, took the lead. 

He advised that an embassy should be now', tho Arr. 1 . 1 . 
late, sent to Alexander, the ally of Athens, the 
captain-general of Greece, to congratulate him on 
his safe return from the northern wars, and to 
apologize, as best might be, for the recent counsels 
of the government. The embassy accordingly was 
voted. Demades, known to have been highly 
esteemed by the late king of Macedonia, Philip, 
ttnd therefore supposed likely to be more accept¬ 
able than most others to Alexander, was appointed ncmosti.. 
its chief 19 , and AEschines, as we learn from p. 
Demosthenes, was a member. * ' iv ‘ 

Alexander of course would be apprized of the 
political contest at Athens, and, aware that one 
large party was as decidedly friendly to him as the 
other was vehemently hostile. Continuing how- 


According to Plutarch, in his life of Phocion, the p.utyof 
Demosthenes so prevailed in the assembly that the embassy 
was composed of his friends, and Alexander refused to receive 
it; but the dismay, and resulting discontent, on its return, 
were such that the party of Demosthenes was obliged to give 
way, and Phocion was placed at the head of a second embassy 
It must be for the reader to weigh Plutarch's assertion against 
the omission of all notice of the failing embassy by Arrian and 
Diodorus. For the lest it is not unlikely that Phocion may 
have been one of the embassy with Demades, not as an infe¬ 
rior, and yet may have allowed Demades, who, in all accounts, 
had more the talents both of a courtier and a negotiatoi, to he. 
as the other historians say, the leading speakei. 
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chap, ever to follow his father’s example, he received 
, XLIV - , the embassy, not only with politeness, but with 
favor. Professing himself gratified by it, he 
added assurance that notwithstanding the mea¬ 
sures which their assembly had lately been per¬ 
suaded to sanction by its decrees, his esteem for 
the Athenian people, and friendly disposition to¬ 
ward them, remained unshaken. Yet, whether 
from himself, or, required by a vote of the general 
confederacy of the Greeks, he demanded the 
surrender of ten Athenian citizens, to be dealt 
with according to the common law of Greece; 
accused as common enemies; authors formerly of 
the troubles ended by the battle, so calamitous to 
Athens, near Chmroneia, and recently of those 
which had produced the destruction of Thebes. 
Of the ten, the most known from remaining 
history were Demosthenes, Chares, Lycurgus, 
Ephialtes and Charidemus. 

This demand was communicated, as we have 
seen was the custom of the age, in a letter fro.m 
Diod. i. 17. Alexander to the Athenian people. An assembly 
pint. v. was summoned, to consider it. Those dejnanded, 

Vhoc" & an( l their friends, were in extreme alarm; and, 

even among those not of their party, many desired 
that the humiliation of the republic, and perhaps 
also the severity expected toward the individuals, 
might be avoided. But the austere principles of 
Phocion led him, it is said, to insist that, for the 
common good, those individuals ought to be sur¬ 
rendered, and even to be forward to surrender 
themselves. Where party was so violent, as at 
this time at Athens, and such pressing interests 

were 
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were afloat, reports on light and mistaken grounds sect. 

would gain currency, and calumnies against emi- v _ m - 

nent men would abound. The fame of Phocion, like 
that of Isocrates before him, has extraordinarily 
escaped the spirit of calumny. Put imputation 
\\erit against the two great orators on this occasion. 
Demosthenes, it was said, and his principal friends, 
had the meanness to solicit favor from their op¬ 
ponent, Demades, and he had the meanness to 
sell it; pledging himself, for five talents, about a 
thousand pounds sterling, to*use his utmost interest 
and diligence to obtain from Alexander, and his 
allies, a remission of the demand for the surrender 
of the ten orators. The currency of such a report 
tends at least to mark the character of the times at 
Athens. The character of Demades has not been riut. v. 
transmitted pure, yet, considering the common 
conduct of his party, as well as what a just atten¬ 
tion to the dignity of the commonwealth, and per¬ 
haps the best interest of his party, would require, 
it may be believed that a bribe would not be neces¬ 
sary to lead him to the line of conduct he took. 

In pursuance however of a decree, prepared, it is 
said, by him, another embassy was sent to Alex¬ 
ander, soliciting that favor for the republic, dis¬ 
posed as it was to concur in everything for the 
common good of the nation, that its obnoxious 
citizens might be left to the judgement of its own 
tribunals. The petition or remonstrance, said to 
have been very ably drawn, produced its effect; 
incompletely only so far as it was insisted still that 
Charidemus should be banished from the territories 
of the confederacy. Charidemus was that friend 

of 
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chap, of Demosthenes who served him as a spy at the 
^ XLIV ' . Macedonian court, where he was hospitably enter- 
C f h 'i 4S T?' 7 ' tained at the time of Philip's death, of which he 
so diligently and dexterously forwarded the intel¬ 
ligence. It has been, consonantly with all likeli¬ 
hood, also supposed that he was the person whom 
we have seen formerly eminent, with that name, as 
son-in-law of the king of Thrace, and esteemed, as 
a military commander, by Iphicrates ; and in the 
sequel we shall again find him eminent in another 
remarkable situation. • 

Amid the deficiency of our information con¬ 
cerning this interesting transaction, in which, on 
one side, the dignity and independency of the 
Athenian republic, on the other the authority of the 
general confederacy of Greece, were implicated, 
the usual moderation of the party of Demades and 
Phocion seems indicated, and in the conduct of 
Alexander his father s liberality is conspicuous. 
Plutarch, who has preserved some things meriting 
attention for reasons w ide of his view : s in reporting 
them, has attributed to Alexander, on this occa- 
Piut. v. sion, an observation which deserves notice ; that 
P . m prince, he says, admonished the embassy that, in 
case of misfortune to him, their commonwealth, 
conducting its affairs justly, mustcommand Greece. 
Plutarch’s object here, evidently has been to raise 
his reader’s idea of the importance still of the 
Athenian commonwealth, stripped, as it was, of 
naval empire and subject republics; and to this the 
Story is justly adapted: but, if true, and there 
seems no adverse probability, it clearly marks also 
Alexander’s just consideration of the situation he 

held; 
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held: that he was, not bv violence, but in all legi- sect. 

n in 

timate course, the successor to the authority for- v—_1_ 
merly held by the governments of Athens and 
Lacedaemon, as chiefs of the G reek nation; and 
that this authority, by being deferred to a king of 
Macedonia, was not put out of course, but might 
afterward be committed to any other power, regal, 
aristocratical, or democratical, as a general assem¬ 
bly of the republics of the Greek nation might 
decide. 

The transactions at Athens, -quickly known 
throughout Greece, were admonition for the poli¬ 
tical leaders everywhere. Among the Arcadians, 
inland men, depending on agriculture and not on 
commerce, a bold honesty, with a mistaken po¬ 
licy, has, throughout Grecian history, been occa¬ 
sionally observable. All the other republics, where 
a disposition to favor Thebes against the Macedo¬ 
nian connection prevailed, had temporized ; but 
some Arcadian towns had gone so far as to de¬ 
clare their disposition by public acts, voting suc¬ 
cour. The failure however of the party of Chares 
and Demosthenes to maintain a leading influence 
at Athens, produced the immediate downfall ol 
the cause of imperial democracy, even among de¬ 
mocracies. Those of Arcadia, with the wild des¬ 
potism peculiar to that species of government, by 
a vote, condemned* the leading men who had per¬ 
suaded to the Athenian connection, to death, as 
guilty of treason by misleading the public mind. 

The Eleians were more moderate. They hoped, 
and it appears not without reason, to find such 
liberality in the Macedonian supremacy, that a 

vol. ix. m decree, 
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char decree, which they passed, for the restoration of all 
t XLIV - their fellowcountrymen who had been banished for 
their attachment to it, or had fled in fear of worse, 
would be accepted as satisfactory atonement. The 
/Etolians, generally characterized as almost bar¬ 
barians among the Greeks, appear, on this occa¬ 
sion, in the account of Arrian, to have held the 
more dignified conduct. They simply sent an 
embassy to AJexander, to apologize for measures 
recently directed by bad advisers, and to declare 
their desire of future friendship with Macedonia, 
and of concurrence in that confederacy of Grecian 
republics, of which the king of Macedonia was 
the head. No indication appears of any purpose 
of the Macedonian government, under Alexander, 
any more than formerly under Philip, to interfere, 
as the Lacedaemonians and Athenians and The¬ 
bans often had done most arbitrarily and violently, 
in the internal affairs of any republic. All apo¬ 
logies were accepted. The Lacedaemonians per¬ 
severing in refusing to acknowlege Alexander as 
captain-general of the nation, and to place their 
contingent of troops under his orders for war 
against Persia, no measures of compulsion were 
taken. Freedom of decision, for its own affairs, 
being allowed to every state, and disturbance of 
the public peace only forbidden, quiet, in uncom¬ 
mon degree, appears to have prevailed through¬ 
out Greece. 

Arrmn, 1.1. Alexander returning, under these favorable cir- 
Dhhi. i, 17 . cumstances, into Macedonia, the occasion was 
c judged proper for a celebration of that festival, 

called the Macedonian Olympic, interrupted by 

his 
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his father's death. Both Diodorus and Arrian 
expressly mention it as a regular celebration of 
the festival instituted by Archelaus. It were highly 
desirable to know what, in such circumstances 
especially, passed, of public importance, at a meet¬ 
ing which was so adapted to promote, or afford 
means for, most important political measures, in 
a country constituted like Greece. But the his¬ 
torians under the Roman empire, whether treating 
of Greek or Roman affairs, Tacitus almost alone 
excepted, have rarely attended to the character of 
great political measures, and the springs of great 
revolutions. The insuing expedition against Persia 
and its consequences, within as well as without 
Greece, not stopping to consider the mechanism 
which produced them, seem to have ingrosscd the 
minds of the authors of all extant antient works 
on this interesting portion of history. 


M 2 
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CHAPTER XLV 

Summary View of the History of Persia, from 
the Reign of Darius Nothus to the Accession 
of Darius Codomannus. 


SECTION I. 

Circumstances of Persia in the Reigns of Darius Nothus and 
Artaxerxcs Mnemon. 

BEFORE we proceed with Grecian affairs, a 
view, such as remaining memorials furnish means 
for, of the recent history and actual circumstances 
of the vast dominion of the kings of Persia, will 
be requisite ; and, as preparation for the narrative 
to follow, more advantageously introduced here 
than in the previous general prospect of the poli¬ 
tical circumstances of the then known world. 

When the victorious progress of the great Cyrus 
first extended the empire of the east to the verge 
of the Grecian republics, from which before it 
had been divided by extensive kingdoms, the 
Greeks, tho their superiority in the art of war, ac¬ 
quired in contests among themselves, had brought 
their troops into request as mercenaries, never yet 
had shown themselves, toward the greater powers 
of the age, a formidable people; and, small as their 
states were severally, with clashing interests, they 

might 
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might well appear to the mighty conquerors of 
little account among nations. 

But, beside skill in arms, the superiority which 
the Grecian institutions were adapted to give 
through cultivation of talents and advancement in 
science, raised individuals so educated to notice 
and estimation among the new lords of Asia. So 
early as the reign of the first Darius we have seen 
a Greek, from the colonies in Italy, principal 
physician in the distant court of Susa. Wherever 
indeed w'e have light on the practice and policy of 
the Persian government, we find it liberal to per¬ 
sons of the various nations under its dominion ; 
and, as if considering itself intitled to paternal 
command and owing paternal duties everywhere, 
scarcely distinguishing between those born its sub¬ 
jects, and those becoming so, whether by conquest, 
or voluntary submission, or even as suppliants : 
all were admitted to share its favors who might 
earn them by services. This policy, certainly 
adapted to a system of conquest and extensive 
empire, and ably used by the great Cyrus, did not 
however originate with him, having long before 
been practised by the Median and Assyrian go¬ 
vernments. 

Nevertheless Grecian lame might have remained 
always limited, as it was afterward under the mili¬ 
tary despotism of Rome, to excellence in arts and 
sciences, but for the impulse given by the Persian 
invasion, and especially that under Xerxes; com¬ 
pelling the ever-jarring republics to submit them¬ 
selves to a temporary union under men, fortunately 
then ready among them, of uncommon talents and 

w 3 energy. 
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chap.' energy. The superiority of the arms and tactics, 
peculiar to the nation, gloriously demonstrated 
under the conduct of these men, in its defence 
against the unnumbered armies of Persia, forced 
the Persian officers, afterward superintending the 
western provinces, to respect them ; and produced 
the policy of ingaging Grecian troops for the Per¬ 
sian service, as they had before been ingaged for 
the Egyptian, and perhaps others, yet never led 
to any improvement of the discipline of the native 
troops of the empire upon the Grecian model. 
The Persian government, in the habit of consi¬ 
dering all nations as made to be its subjects 
required the service of the people of its several 
provinces, armed and trained in their several ways; 
and appears to have reckoned that, where its force 
could not compel, its wealth might sufficiently 
command. 

Of the liberality then with which the Persian 
government would reward Greeks in its service, 
and maintain faith with them, even in unfortunate 
circumstances, we have seen eminent examples in 
the instances of Gongylus, the fugitive from Ere- 
tria, Demaratus, the exiled king of Lacedasmon, 
and the illustrious Athenian, Themistocles. The 
effect of this policy, highly threatening to Greece, 
was fortunately checked by the successes of the 
Grecian arms on the eastern shores of the A>ean ; 
begun under Leotychidas and Xanthippus, and 
greatly extended under Cimon; which to the spirit 
of patriotism and self-esteem, excited by the victo¬ 
ries over the Persians, in Greece itself and on its 
shores, added the power of the opinion that it 

might 
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might be not only more honorable but more pro¬ 
fitable to take plunder in war against them, than 
to receive pay in their service. 

The insuing divisions, however, of the Greeks, 
among themselves, afforded great opportunities for 
the Persian government; which, as we have for¬ 
merly seen, were not wholly neglected. But, under 
the first Artaxerxes and the second Darius, the 
energy of that vast body became so slackened, 
that it could no longer controll its own limbs : its 
provinces, under their several governors, became 
almost as much divided as the Grecian republics; 
and it was no longer one government commanding 
a vast and well-compacted empire, with which 
the Greeks had to contend; for equally wars and 
negotiations, hostilities and alliances, however the 
king’s name might be usad for ostensible authority, 
were oftener affairs with the several satraps, gene¬ 
rally more or less hostile to each other. 

The appointment of the younger Cyrus to a 
superintending command over all the western divi¬ 
sion of Lesser Asia, checking this irregular state of 
things, made a great and alarming change for the 
Greeks; then indeed united under the lead of 
Lacedeemon, but far from disposed to re.-t in such 
union.- Fortunately however for them, the ambi¬ 
tion of Cyrus had a more immediate and greater 
object than the conquest of Greece; and, toward 
the attainment of that object it was important for 
him to conciliate the Greeks. With the failure 
then of his great enterprise, things returned nearly 
to their former course; and, the renewed dis¬ 
traction of the western provinces inviting, and the 
M 4 example 
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^xiy* exam pl e °f the Cyreian Greeks, returned from 
'—v—< the center of the empire in defiance of its power, 
incouraging, Agesilaus, with a very small army, 
and mostly of Asian Greeks, so succeeded in of¬ 
fensive war against the vast empire of Persia, as 
to overrun some provinces, and alarm even the 
distant throne. 

At the very time when Cyrus reckoned the 
Grecian force in his army indispensable toward 
the success of his attempt against his brother's 
throne, there were Greeks in confidential situa¬ 
tions about his brother's court. Two of these, 
Demon and Ctcsias, published histories of Persia. 
The latter was physican and surgeon to the king; 
and, if his word may be taken, sometimes em¬ 
ployed in important state affairs. Beyond reason¬ 
able doubt however, in his medical office, he was 
often about the person of Artaxerxes. Fragments 
of his work, of some extent, remain : of Demon's, 
a quotation or two only has been transmitted. But 
both works were intire before Plutarch, when, 
among his lives of eminent Greeks and Romans, 
he fancied to insert that of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; 
alone, of those commemorated in that work, 
completely a foreiner to both Greece and Rome. 
Plutarch professed to write lives, not histories, 
pint, v. Artaxeixes cannot have been Ins objo.ct either for 
Aicx. mil- glory of actions, or for any eminence of character. 
The variety and importance of events, in a reign 
of more than common length, over an empire of 
far more than common extent, population and 
wealth, were what would make his biography in¬ 
teresting. Plutarch appears to have consulted and 
3 compared 
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compared the works of Deinon and Ctesias ; but 
his life of Artaxerxes, beyond what he has gathered 
from Xenophon of the expedition of Cyrus and 
the return of the Greeks, is little more than a 
tissue of family intrigues, dark plots, private con¬ 
versations, and private crimes. What it affords 
principally worthy of historical notice is the as¬ 
surance, consonant with all other remaining infor¬ 
mation, that the Persian government had fallen 
so much into the hands of the eunuchs of the 
palace, and was so managed by them, that, even 
to persons with the advantage of approach to the 
royal person, which Ctesias possessed, its counsels 
would be hardly known at all, its measures but 
imperfectly, and even events the most important, 
in the provinces, often very uncertainly. 

But little as came to public knowlege of the 
counsels of the court, and even of the public 
transactions of the empire, at any distance from 
the scene of the business, • yet the affairs of the 
western provinces, on which the Greek colonies 
bordered, and among which Greeks were employed, 
became necessarily open to be known among the 
G reeks, with more or less exactness; and generally 
with mpre than to persons in the capital ot the 
empire. Judging then from Plutarch’s account ot 
the life of Artaxerxes, the discretion of Diodorus 
may be commended for coniining his narrative 
generally to transactions in which Grecian interests 
were implicated, or Grecian officers employed. 
Those transactions, as they have occurred for no¬ 
tice in the foregoing history, show the administra¬ 
tion of Artaxerxes neither able nor fortunate. His 

contests, 
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chap, contests, or rather those of his satraps, with the 
. xu - . Greeks, we have seen far from glorious. His 
attempts to recover Egypt were wholly and rather 
disgracefully unsuccessful. It is said to have been 
Str»b. 1.11. about the twentieth year of his reign, and the fifty- 
liiod. i.15. second of his life, that he undertook in person an 
i’lut.*. 10 ' expedition against the Cadusians, inhabiting the 
oi'gg i country between the Caspian and the Euxine seas, 
11. c. 3 86 . now Circassia and Georgia. So ill was this 
expedition planned or executed, that after consi¬ 
derable loss, the great king obtained by treaty, 
with difficulty, through efforts of policy, safety for 
himself and army, by a dishonorable retreat. 

For the general mildness of his government, 
however, according to the concurring assurances 
of Diodorus and Plutarch, Ataxerxes Mnemon 
was popular; till, as the latter says, toward the 
end of his reign, finding himself lowered in general 
esteem by his failures in military enterprises, he 
turned, whether from provocation or fear, to a 
course of cruelty. But as far as particulars stated 
by those writers indicate, it seems probable that 
the cruelty of Artaxerxes was not toward his 
people at large, nor perhaps toward any, in his 
intention, beyond a just, and even necessary, 
severity, principally exercised against great men, 
disturbers of his and the public peace; tho, being 
after the manner of oriental jurisprudence, hasty, 
it might often be ill-judged, and thence unjust. 
Among those disturbers, his sons are said to have 
been eminent. Of a very numerous acknowledged 
male progeny, three only were of that legitimate 
birth which qualified them, according to the laws 

of 
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of the empire, for succession to the throne. But sect. 

so unfortunately unascertained was the law con- >_ 1 _ 

cerning the course of succession, that each of the 
three claimed priority of right. The pretensions 
of the two younger, a preference for primogeniture 
being admitted by the Persian law, are not appa¬ 
rent in antient accounts ; yet they seem to have ch.a.s. 1. 
had in public opinion some speciousness, possibly 
founded on the decision in favor of Xerxes, son 
of the first Darius: for the old king, to end a dis¬ 
pute so threatening to the peace, not of the royal 
family only, but of the empire, resorted to the 
hazardous expedient of associating.his eldest son, 

Darius, who had already reached his fiftieth year, 
in the royal dignity and authority. 

Thus Artaxerxes may seem to have done the 
office of a parent to the empire, as well as to his 
son. But of this paternal kindness and not less 
of the imperial office, Darius is said presently to 
have shown himself most unworthy. The cir- rlu ’ A ' 

taxcrv 

cumstances, as related by Plutarch, for their con¬ 
sonance with the general character of Asiatic 
history, in the scantiness of our information con¬ 
cerning the great empire in question, may deserve 
some notice. 

It was customary in the Persian, as, we find, 
in other eastern courts, for the king, in rewarding 
merit, to promise the favored person, for a present, 
whatever he would ask ; in confidence, no doubt, 
supported by experience, that abuse of so wide 
a license would rarely occur ; the fear of future 
resentment, from a hand unrestrained by law, 
offering a powerful check. But Darius, no longer 


in 
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chap, in the condition of a subject, equally unrestrained 
XLV ' , by a sense of fear and of decency, asked one of 
his father’s concubines. If such .an abuse of 
confidence would, in every part of the world 
be offensive, most especially it would among 
the southern Asiatics. Nevertheless Artaxerxes, 
pressed, whether by the rigor of the custom or 
regard for his promise, conceded the woman 
demanded. She was a Greek, of superior edu¬ 
cation and accomplishments ; formerly a favorite 
of Cyrus, the king's brother, taken when he was 
killed ; and of course now of advanced age. Pre¬ 
sently however, whether stimulated most by a sense 
of affront, or whatever other feeling, Artaxerxes, 
if before wrong in concession, now more so in 
exertion, took her away again. To do this, and 
maintain it, as Plutarch says he did, in giving 
participation in dignity, he must have retained 
more than an equal share of authority. To prevent 
then, in all contingencies, the future possession of 
the woman’s person by his son, he caused her to 
be consecrated a priestess of Aneitis, whom the 
Greeks considered as the Median Diana. 

Darius, was thus likely to be exasperated ; and 
about the same time Teribazus, the most powerful 
satrap of the empire, versed in great commands, 
eminent for important services, and actually holding 
the situation of first minister, received from the 
old king an affront, unprovoked, of a kind espe¬ 
cially to excite resentment. It was usual, we have 
seen, for the kings of Persia, then as now, to give 
their daughters in marriage to the great men of the 
empire. Artaxerxes, after having promised one 

of 
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of his daughters in marriage to Teribazus, using 
the power which the magians are said to have 
warranted to Cambyscs son of Cyrus, for the king 
to dispense even with the moral order held sacred 
for all Persians, married her himself. Teribazus 
and Darius ingaged in plot together to assassinate 
Artaxerxes ; but, powerful as they were, to have 
means for their purpose they reckoned it necessary 
to gain some of the eunuchs of the palace. One 
of these betrayed them ; and as they were pro- 
ceeding with a chosen band, to execute the abo¬ 
minable design, they were met by the palace-guard; 
Teribazus, resisting, was killed on the spot; Darius, 
with many of his accomplices, being taken, was, 
in the summary course of Asiatic justice, presently 
condemned and executed. 

The wretched old king, having, by this series ot 
shocking circumstances, lost his eldest son, his 
chosen associate and successor, might perhaps 
fear resentment from the two younger, whose 
claims against their elder brother he had resisted, 
rather than hope for gratitude through any favor 
in his power. In a situation thus to feel keenly 
the want of a friend, in whom he might con¬ 
fide, he brought forward Arsames, one of his 
illegitimate sons, as his confidential- agent and 
principal minister. O.f the legitimate surviving 
princes, the younger, Ochus, bold and ambitious, 
is said so to have impressed the weak mind of his 
elder brother, Ariaspes, with apprehension of u 
cruel death intended for them by their father, as to 
have driven him to end his own life by poison. 
Ochus remaining then alone to claim the legal 

succession, 
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chap, succession, the power, the talents, the popularity 
. xu ’- . of Arsames, and his favor with their common 
father, still remained threatening to his right; 
and, as Asiatic courts have been through all ages 
constituted, to his safety. Arsames however was 
assassinated, and his death was attributed to the 
son of Teribazus, in association with Ochus. 

It was when the court w r as in this state (if 
Plutarch may be trusted for the more secret 
horrors, and Diodorus for the more public events 
cii.28, s.8. anc j the dates) that the great rebellion of the 
b. c. .‘>02. western provinces broke out, which has been 
' 104 ' formerly noticed; and among these troubles of 
his family and His empire, in the next year 
(eminent among Grecian epochs by the battle of 
Mantineia) the forty-fourth of his reign, and about 
the seventy-sixth of his age, Artaxerxes Mnemon 
died 1 . 


SECTION II. 

Reign of Artaxerxes Ochus: Fortune of a Grecian Family 
Reiolt of Phemcia and Cyprus suppressed ; Egypt recon¬ 
quered : Administration of Bagoas in the East and of Mentoi 
in the West of the Persian Empire. Circumstances threaten¬ 
ing to Macedonia and all Greece: Death of Ochus, and 
Troubles insuing: Accession of Darius Codomannus. 

Ochus had so made his party good with the 
eunuchs of the court that he was immediately 

master 

1 For these numbers Diodorus, who, tho often inexact, was 
a chronologer, has justly obtained general credit in preference 
to Plutarch; who, for his desultory kind of history coherence 
of times being unimportant, has not scrupled to give sixty-two 
years to the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and to his bfe 
ninety-four. 
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master of the palace. Nevertheless, tho clearly 
legal heir to the throne, he so feared the power or 
the popularity of his father's spurious progeny, 
that, to obviate disturbance from them, he kept 
his death secret; and, among orders in his name, 
issued a decree associating himself, as his brother 
Darius had been associated, in the imperial dig¬ 
nity. In the course of ten months, while he 
maintained this imposture, he managed, on the 
principle and nearly after the manner of the modern 
Turkish government, the assassination of all his 
illegitimate brothers, to the number of eighty. 
Announcing then his father's decease, he assumed 
the imperial authority as sole soverein, taking the 
name of Artaxerxes; to intimate, according to 
Diodorus and Plutarch, for on them is our de¬ 
pendence for this portion of history, that he pro¬ 
posed to emulate his father’s mild virtues, and 
general cultivation of peace, which had indented 
his memory. 

What troubles insued, or whether any, in tho 
center, or on the northern, eastern or southern 
frontier of his extensive empire, tho probably all 
would not be quiet, the Greeks, our only inform¬ 
ants, appear not to have known. Their intel¬ 
ligence was limited to the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, Aigean, and Euxine seas; a 
wide extent however, where revolt was throughout 


s f. c T. 
11. 


actual, or ready. 

At the northern point, where the Euxine and n, si, s s 
iEgeanmeet, Artabazus, satrap of Lower Phrygia, q,'"v.s. 5 
maintained the opposition in which, with the hired 


advantage of Grecian troops, we have seen him 

formerly 
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chap, formerly successful. At the southern extremity, 
— XLV ' ■ Egypt, long since asserting independency under 
native princes, and, notwithstanding divisions 
within itself, baffling the efforts of the Persian em¬ 
pire against it, continued to baffle them. For the 
large interval, the early defection of the great 
satrap Orontes from the confederacy in revolt, af¬ 
forded great relief to the imperial government; but 
still, in that important portion of the empire, the 
adverse disposition remained. 

Nevertheless, during the first five years of the 
reign of Ochus, nothing passed, even in the pro¬ 
vinces most within the sphere of Grecian intelli¬ 
gence, of which any report has been transmitted ; 
unless the rebellion said to have been obstinately 
and ably maintained by Datames, satrap of Cap¬ 
padocia, but of which account remains only from 
the Roman biographer Nepos, should be attribut¬ 
ed, as seems probable, to that period. In the 
sixth year, while the Athenians were ingaged in 
that impolitic and ill-managed war with their sub¬ 
ject-allies, in which their great general ChabriaS 
wasted his life, and the profligate Chares acquired 
the lead, which he so long held, of the councils and 
armies of the republic, preparations in the Phe- 
nician harbours, with undeclared purpose, alarmed 
ut'jhwHut; a11 Greece > and especially Athens ; where, as for¬ 
merly it has been observed, the effect sufficed con¬ 
siderably to promote the disadvantageous and dis¬ 
graceful treaty of peace, which the Athenians then 
concluded with those who, with the flattering title 
ot allies, had been their subjects. What use was 
made of the naval preparations, w hich perhaps 

did 
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did not equal report, we have no information ; but sec r. 
it was about this time that, for the reduction of , n ' . 
the Lqvver Phrygia, the great land-force was sent 
which, with the assistance of hired Grecian troops, u i ti!« wist! 
and of the talents of their Theban leader, Pam- 
menes, the friend of Epameinondas, the satrap 
Artabazus defeated. 


It is likely to have been a part of the policy 
of the Persian government to alarm the Greeks, 
with the view to keep their forces at home; while 
the object of its armaments, at least the first ob¬ 
ject, was, evidently, not war with them, but the 
recovery of its own revolted provinces. It may 
probably have been at this time that Ochus con¬ 
ducted, in person, as the mention of the business 
bv Isocrates implies, an expedition against Egypt, 
in which success totally failed him. Nevertheless 
war was still prosecuted against the revolted sa¬ 
trapy of Lower Phrygia, and, after four years 
further resistance the satrap’s financial means ap¬ 
parently so failed, that he could no longer main¬ 
tain his Grecian mercenaries. Dismissing them, 
therefore, to the number of about four thousand, 
and leaving his satrapy, he had the good fortune 
to find hospitable refuge in the court of Philip king 
of M acedonia. 

The fortune of a Grecian private family, deeply 
implicated with the great political events of the 
age, here becomes matter for history. The Lower 
Phrygian or Bithvnian satrapy, situated at the 
north-western extremity of the Persian empire, 
was separated from the capital, notby great distance 
only, but, by circumstances of the intervening pro- 

vol. ix. tf vinces, 
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CHAP, vinces, both natural and political, which would 
. XLV - , make communication always slow, often precari¬ 
ous, and sometimes perhaps nearly impossible. It 
was a critical command, obviously important and 
necessarily hazardous. For the great officer there¬ 
fore succeeding to it, whether by any right of 
birth, or by pure grace of the crown, it would be 
a matter of obvious prudence to advert to that 
connection with the Grecian republics, which, not 
only his predecessors in the same command, but 
all the satraps of the western provinces had been 
for a long time in the habit of cultivating. It is 
so gratifying, in the course of eventful history, to 
meet, beyond expectation, an old acquaintance of 
pleasant character, that the desire is natural to give 
credit to the indications that Artabazus, satrap of 
Lower Phrygia, was son of his predecessor in the 
same satrapy, Pharnabazus, the associate of theemi- 
nent Athenians, Conon, and Iphicrates, and after- 
& h 3 S ot S 1 war d successively the opponent and the friend of 
iin» ilia. Agesilaus. Xenophon’s narrative shows that Phar¬ 
nabazus reckoned on a right to his satrapy, inde¬ 
pendently of the king’s favor. Artabazus, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in it, had a son named Pharnabazus. On 
the highly probable supposition then that Artabazus 
was son of the elder Pharnabazus, communication 
with the Greeks would, from early years, be fami¬ 
liar to him; and if he was that son of Pharnabazus 
Ch.n. s.5. who, on occasion of his father’s conference with 
lst - Agesilaus, described by Xenophon, pledged him¬ 
self in friendship to that prince, and w'as afterward 
entertained by him at Laceda;mon, he must have 
been familiar with Grecian manners, and probably 
~ with 
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with the Grecian languageWhat however we Diod 1 Aw¬ 
aits assured of is, that he married a Grecian lady 
of the iland of Rhodes, recommended to his re¬ 
gard, it seems likely, by a superior understanding 
concurring with beauty. The numerous progeny 
she bore him, eleven sons, it is said, and ten daugh- Diod - ut 
ters, indicates the permanence of his attachment; 
and the eminence to which the connection intro¬ 
duced two of her brothers, afforded them oppor¬ 
tunity to show that talents were the inheritance of 
the family. 

ft appears indicated, in mention of Artabazus Demosiii.m 
by Demosthenes, that his revolt, so long main- 
tained, had originated in that kind of contest which 
we have seen so ordinary among the satraps, a- 
mounting to actual war between them; each claim¬ 
ing to be the more loyal subject of the crown. 

Ilis opponents, with possibly better interest in the 
court, had readier means of communication with 
it. We have seen, in the report of Xenophon, his 
predecessor Pharnabazus, whose character remains 
altogethera dvantageously represented, declaring 

he 

1 I know not that the parentage of Artabazus remains men¬ 
tioned by any anticnt writer; an omission which, it he was 
.son of Pharnabazus, who in the preceding command of die same 
satrapy bad so much communication with the Greeks, may 
seem extraordinary. Nevertheless the circumstances of Phar- 
nabazus son of Artabazus, reported by Arrian, (b. 2. c. l.) on 
an occasion which will occur for future notice, combined with 
the fact of the succession of Artabazus to the Hithynian satrapy, 
and the sentiments which we find put into the mouth oi the 
elder Pharnabazus by Xenophon, concerning his right to tliat 
command, strongly favor the supposition that Artabazus " 1 
son of the elder Pharnabazus 

N 2 
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ch ip. h e should not, in certain cases, scruple decided op- 
——-j position to the chief of the empire; and to this 
extreme possibly Artabazus may at length have 
proceeded. When, in consequence of the vigorous 
and persevering measures pursued by Ochus, he 
was at length compelled to fly from his satrapy, 
one of his wife’s brothers, Memnon, accompanied 
him to the Macedonian court. Another, Mentor, 
with four thousand Grecian soldiers under his or¬ 
ders, ingaged in the service of Nectanebos king of 
Egypt. 

But while one of the most distant provinces was 
thus recovered to the Persian empire, new revolt 
was brooding in a quarter where hostility would 
he far more dangerous, and loss of territory far 
more injurious. At this time, hardly twelve years 
since the suppression of the great rebellion of the 
west, the cities of Phcnicia are represented in u 
state of riches and prosperity, and even freedom, 
largely indicating, that the terms granted them, 
on returning to allegiance, had been favorable, 
and that, in the administration insuing, the old 
liberality of the Persian system had not been 
discontinued under Artaxerxes Ochus: Sidon 
appears to have been the wealthiest mart then in 
the known world, unless Carthage might surpass 
it. Nevertheless, a new rebellion arose, in manner 
marked by Diodorus concisely but perspicuously, 
and with all consonance to probability." The go¬ 
verning satrap had his residence at Sidon, in a 
splendid palace belonging to the crown, with a 
paradise, as it was called, containing a pleasure- 
garden, and an adjoining park for beasts of chase. 

4 His 
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His business appears to have been to receive the SECT - 
regulated tribute; to transmit what was to go to ■—— 1 
the royal treasury; with the rest to maintain a 
sufficient military force for keeping the public 
peace; and to interfere with arbitrary authority 
wherever that peace might be threatened: but, under 
this impending control!, the country, with a con¬ 
stitution of republican character, was governed by 
its own magistrates, according to its own laws and 
customs. Nor JSidon alone, but every Phenician 
city appears to have had its own municipal govern¬ 
ment, in a considerable degree of independency: 
and all were united under a supreme council, com¬ 
posed apparently of deputies from each. It may 
seem then to have been beyond liberality,* rather 
negligence or weakness in the satrap, which al¬ 
lowed this subordinate government to form for 
itself a new' capital, where the supreme council held 
its sessions; the purpose apparently having been *• 
to withdraw itself from his inspection, and its pro? str.a > m. 
ceedings from his ready knowledge. Thus arose 
the town called Tripolis, Triple-town, from the 
three cities, Sidon, Tyre and Aradus, having con¬ 
tributed principally to its construction and popu¬ 
lation. These circumstances considered, it cannot 
appear wonderful, that the.satrap, whether the 
same, or rather a successor, possibly erring as 
much now in rigor as before in easiness, should 
earn the imputation from among those who had 
been so indulged, of acting according to the his¬ 
torian's phrase, injuriously and proudly. j 

But before the severer course was resorted to 
by the satrap, the plan of rebellion seems to have 
^ cj been 
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been already formed, and great preparation for 
acting upon it made. The revolters not only w<£re 
largely provided with arms, but had a considerable 
fleet at their command ; whether gaining to their 
party that large portion of the royal navy which 
Phenicia commonly furnished, or using only the 
means which the maritime commerce of the Phe- 


nieian ports afforded. But moreover commu¬ 
nication had been so held w ith the king of Egypt, 
and apparently also with the satrap of Lower 
Phrygia, that alliances had been formed, or were 
ready, w ith those avowed enemies of Persia. The 
title of king, with w hich Tennes, the chief of the 
Sidonians was qualified, W'ould not mark-rebellion 
against the great king, soverein of the Persian 
empire, who, we find, allow'ed many princes, his 
vassals, to hold it, but it implies combination and 
order, civil and military, among the revolters, over 
whom he presided. 

Such appears to have been the state of things 
when one important link in the chain of revolt 
was broken, by the necessity to which Artabazus 
was reduced of abandoning his satrapy. That 
event, highly threatening to the Phenician re¬ 
volters, would be alarming also for the king of 
Egypt, Nectanebos. Egypt could hardly be in¬ 
vaded by a power to which Phenicia was hostile. 
It was therefore highly important for Nectanebos 
to support the Phenicians, and, at the request 
of Tennes, he allowed Mentor, with the Greeks 
under his command, w'hom he had ingaged for 
service in Egypt, to stop at Sidon. 

The sequel is very defectively related by the 

historian. 
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historian. A force being acquired so considerable sect. 
anting Asiatic armies as four thousand Greeks, 11 
with a commander of ability before and afterward 
conspicuous, no military measure is noticed as 
following. But the king of Persia, Ochus, w hether 
before yielding to indolence, which has been im¬ 
puted, or rather, as seems probable, embarrassed 
by circumstances of his wide empire, unknown to 
the Greeks, had now resolved to take, in person, 
on the spot, the direction of arms and negotiations 
in the troubled western parts. In a constitution 
like that we have observed in Phenicia, party- 
divisions would rarely fail. Comparing what we 
are informed of events now with what we have 
heretofore seen ordinary among the Grechin re¬ 
publics, it may appear even probable that Tennes 
found himself and all his party needing support 
against fellow-citizens more than against all other 
enemies. Whether the first overture went from 
him, or came from the king of Persia, Mentor was 
gained. The soverein of the Persian empire and 
the subordinate prince of Sidon came to terms, 
and the city of Sidon returned under the Persian 
dominion. According to the historian numerous 
executions followed, ending with that of Tennes 
himself, ordered by Ochus in pure wantonness 
of cruelty and ill faith ; the Sidonians destroyed 
themselves and their families to the number of 
forty thousand persons, each firing his own house ; 
and immense wealth came to the royal coffers 
from the sale of ruins, among which the gold and 
siver of the richest city of the world were melted. 

The credit due to this part of the story must be 
v 4 left 
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•if t0 judgement of those versed .in Asiatic 
v —v— 1 history, and familiar with the manner and cha¬ 
racter of the writer. It is however ascertained 
that Mentor, and the Greeks under him, did not 
fear to enter into the service of a soverein so re¬ 
presented a monster; and, for what may have 
been fictitious and what exaggerated, in the extant 
reports of his actions and character, the sequel 
will at least assist conjecture. 

Among the Phenician towns, and probably with¬ 
in each, was a party for, and a party against, the 
revolt; and not Tennes alone was accused of 
treachery. In the want of union, therefore, when 
Sidon was reduced, the other towns, being little 
capable of resistance, yielded without an effort, 
iw. i i6. But it is remarkable that, tho the Sidonians are 
said, with their town to have burnt all their ships, 
yet the Persian king had presently a licet superior 
to any of the age; unless the Carthaginian, not 
likely to come within contact, should be excepted. 
Either then the report of that destruction was fic¬ 
titious, or the many other seaports of Phcniciaand 
Syria repaired it; perhaps in the spirit of civil 
contest, or perhaps through loyalty to Ochus, 
with ready zeal; for of his cruelty, through all 
the sequel of his reign, no specified example is 
found. 

A commanding fleet, however, inabled him to 
proceed from the recovery of Phenicia to that of 
1.16. the iland of Cyprus. The population there was 
mostly Grecian ; yet, not Mentor only, bred in a 
satrap's court, but other Greeks, of the highest 
character among the republics, ingagedin his ser¬ 
vice. 
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vice. Superior forces of sea and land thus co¬ 
operating, the whole Hand was soon reduced to 
acknowlege again the sovereinty of the Persian 
king. Apparently there was little bloodshed, all 
being quickly settled by a liberal composition. The 
nine cities of the iland, allowed to hold their several 
municipal governments, were each placed under 
the superintendency of a chief of a party, answer- 
able for due remittance of the tribute to the supreme 
government of the empire. These appear to have 
been mostly Greeks, and they mostly took the title 
of king 5 . 

The possession of Cyprus, after that of Syria 
and Phenicia, was principally necessary toward 

the 



3 —'El? rr,y Kvirpcy ETrirncroti; rpalijyoos tyvxtuvx toe Atlyyxyoy xai 

Ecayepav. Diod. 16. 42 ■ 

Kara rij* Kurtfoy -Xahu/xtyttiy iro7\ya^n(iVfj.tyuy iv E uayopou xa* 
x.T.e. Died. 1 . 16. c. 4b. 

It seems to have been reasonably doubted among the unties 
whether this mention of the name of Phocion, the twice 
occurring in our copies of Diodorus, should be taken for evi¬ 
dence that the great Athenian statesman and patriot, the 
friend of Isocrates and Philip, lent hirnscit for hire to light the 
battles of Persia, for the subjugation of Grecian settlements. 
Plutarch, who has given that eminent man military fame un¬ 
noticed by any other writer, mentions nothing of his command¬ 
ing in Cyprus. Cornelius Nepos says, that, tho he commanded 
armies often, yet no account of his military services remained ; 
meaning perhaps no detailed account; tor testimony to his 
ability and success tn military command in Euboea remains to 
us at this day, as observed in the fifth section of the twenty- 
eighth chapter of this history, fiom Aeschines. Whether then, 
in the passages above cited, Diodoius has intended the great 
opponent of Demosthenes, or some other person of the name 
of Phocian, or his transcribers have corrupted a name of nearly 
the same orthography, must be left in doubt. 
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chap, the Persian king’s next object, the recovery of 
. XLV - . Egypt. He could now, without interruption, sim¬ 
ply and assist, by sea, his own forces acting there, 
and preclude such advantages to his enemies. The 
enterprize nevertheless was of very considerable 
difficulty; the amount of which may be estimated, 
in some degree, from the failure of great efforts to 
accomplish it in former reigns, repeated in the 
course of above sixty years since the revolt. Gre • 
cian troops had been formerly employed for the 
purpose, under the mosteminent Grecian geperals; 
but they had been opposed by Grecian troops in 
the service of the Egyptian kings, who had also 
had some of the most eminent Grecian generals in 
their service ; at one time, as we have seen, the 
king of Lacedaemon, Agesilaus. 

It seems likely that Ochus, bred in the center 
of the empire, separated by the great desert from 
the provinces communicating immediately with the 
Greeks, would not readily believe the superiority 
of the Grecian military, and thence, in. his first 
id U ph'i° r ' ex P e(lition against Egypt, may have incurred the 
disgrace noted by Isocrates, who says he earned 
there the character of being unfit either to preside 
over an empire, or to command an army. He 
gained however a lesson from which he showed 
himself capable of profiting. His resource was 
certainly not the most honorable for the Persian 
name, nor without obvious hazard to the empire; 
but it was perhaps, in the decay of the Persian 
military system, and in the circumstances alto¬ 
gether in which the empire had devolved to him, 
what alone could afford any reasonable hope of 

success. 
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success. The season was favorable for inaaginst sect. 

Grecian troops of the best quality of those who ,_ 1 1 

could be expected to go out for hire; that rends- b.c rot. 
sion of the sacred war in Greece then occurring, ° L >>>? ’ *' 
and that consequent suspension of the hostilities 
of the Greeks against one-another, which preceded 
the Avar, soon after beyond all expectation breaking 
out, of Olynthus, supported by Athens, against 
Macedonia. Then it was that Persian agents, as 
formerly related, went to all the cities of Greece 
to hire troops; and two men of the first eminence ch.ss.s. s 
in two of the principal republics, Lacrates of 11,11 
Thebes, and Nicostratus of Argos, were ingaged as 
commanders. It was about the same time that the 


Thebans sent their begging embassy to the Persian 
court; perhaps not then at its usual residence 
beyond the great desert, but, on account of the 
great objects of business in view, within readier 
reach from Greece, in Syria. The circumstances 
already noticed were obviously favorable, and might 
even invite such a solicitation; so that we may 
reasonably believe the historian that the embassy 
was successful, obtaining for the republic it repre¬ 
sented Avhat, in modern times, Avould be culled a 
subsidy. The Grecian force ingaged for the Per¬ 
sian service all passed by .sea to Sidon ; Avliere 
joining the troops under Mentor, the largest Gre¬ 
cian army was formed that perhaps ever was em¬ 
ployed in a forein service. 

Providing thus the most effective military means, b c. .iso 
Ochus seems, in the historian's plain and probable 01 lu7, *' 
account, to have taken ably and vigorously the 
best measures for obviating danger to himself and 

his 
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chap, his empire from such an engine as an army of 
._ X ' A . foreiners. He assembled an Asiatic army, ba¬ 

lancing by numbers, in a great degree, if not wholly, 
the superiority of the Greek in discipline. Dividing 
Died. 1.16. then his Grecian troops among his Asiatics, he 
gave separate commands to Nicostratus, Lacrates 
and Mentor, and associated with each a Persian 
collegue. Jealousies, which such an arrangement 
could hardly fail to produce, arose, and proceeded 
to a very threatening extreme; yet Ochus, holding 
the command in chief himself, observed all so 
watchfully’, and interfered so judiciously, while 
he checked the evil of the spirit, fostering the good, 
that he not only obviated the danger from conten¬ 
tion among one-another, but excited in the Asiatics 
an emulation in action against the enemy, which 
even drew praise from the Greeks. The diffi¬ 
culties, which the nature of the invaded country 
opposed, w ere singular ; and those arising from the 
skill and valor of the enemy are also mentioned 
as great. Diodorus ascribes the former success of 
Nectanebos against the armies of Ochus to the 
abilities of Diopbantus, an Athenian, and Lamius, 
Diod. 1.16. a Spartan general. These, in the delay of further 
measures against him, had been dismissed; but a 
considerable body of Greeks had been retained, or 
newly ingaged, under another Grecian general, 
Cleinius of Cos. The overbearing force, however, 
of the Persian army, directed by the abilities of the 
Grecian generals serving in it, and supported by 
an unfailing treasury, succeeded as might be ex¬ 
pected. 

3 Av Tof d 1 fSaaiXius) rrjr ni,zu<» ifyvtytvt 

»A»it vfa.yfi.uai, x. t. t. Diod. 1 .16. c. 47. 
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pected. Cleinius was killed in an early ingagement. sect. 
The Greeks in the Egyptian service then seem to . IL , 
have become extensively ready to desert or betray 
it; and Nectanebos, driven successively from all '■ 10 - 
the strongholds of his country, tied into Ethiopia. 

Thus Egypt, alienated above sixty years, was, in a 
few months, recovered to the Persian empire. 

In this expedition Ochus gained extensive credit Deed. mm 
among the Greeks for talent, exertion, and libe¬ 
rality. The Egyptians would not be likely to speak 
of him generally so well. His ill success against 
them in*the early part of his reign, after so many 
previous failures of the Persian arms in repeated 
efforts during half a century, seems to have led 
them to designate the inefficacious perseverance by 
representing him, in hieroglyphical symbol, as an 
ass; and, according to Plutarch, they called him 
commonly the ass. If then the historian Demon, 
a cotemporary, as quoted by Plutarch, should be Hut .1 < i- 
believed, he resented this insult with wit, impru- 
dence, and illibcrality ; all especially unbecoming 
a great prince: ‘ Your ass,’ he said, ‘ sh;dl eat 
‘ your god,' and so be had their sacred ox, the 
representative of their god Apis, butchered and 
served at his table. Possibly some violence against 
the Egyptian superstitions -may have furnished 
foundation for this story ; which however must re¬ 
main, like most of the many stories of witty w ords, 
reported by antient writers, and often the facts con¬ 
nected with them, uncertain whether they should 
not be principally attributed to the ingenuity oi 
the reporters. It was not till after his successes 
that the Egyptians gave him another symbol and 
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chap, name, the sword; by which, according to Plutarch, - 
XI,V ~ , still in his age, they distinguished him in their cata¬ 
logue of the Persian kings ; he says, for his cruel¬ 
ties, but specifying none ; and from the narrative 
of Diodorus, it might rather seem to have been , 
as indeed the symbol itself implies, for his military 
successes, and the vigor of conduct by which they 
were obtained. 

It has been usual, in the oriental courts, from 
times beyond history, to commit occasionally the 
highest public offices, civil and even military, to 
eunuchs: even the great Cyrus, according to 
Xenophon, approved this policy. A eunuch, named 
Bagbas, said to have been an Egyptian born, was 
the collegue of Mentor in military command, in 
the war of Egypt. The account of him altogether 
marks uncommon vigor of mind, with a temper of 
some violence, but capable of correcting itself. 
His dissensions, as reported by Diodorus, first 
with the Theban general, Lacrates, and then uith 
his collegue, Mentor, supported by the troops on 
each side, were of the most ruinous tendency to 
his soverein’s service; and, on the latter occasion, 
his own life was in imminent danger. Reckoning 
then that he owed his preservation to Mentor’s 
generosity, with reconciliation a friendship grew 
between them, which was ever faithfully maintained 
by both. The historian’s account of the conduct 
of Ochus also, in a business so critical, when it 
was most important for him to have the best ser¬ 
vices, and completest cooperation of all under him, 
implies temper and judgement. Notwithstanding 
any misconduct into which passion or mistake 

or 
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or both, had led those two eminent persons, he 
conceived so highly of them that, on returning to 
his capital, he made Bagdas his prime-minister, 
and he committed to Mentor a command more 


SECT. 

n. 


extensive than had ever before been intrusted to 


any subject; not excepting that given by the 
partiality of the second Darius to his favourite son 
Cyrus. It is said to have included all the western Du><* i i<> 

J , c. 47 & 5 ? 

provinces of the empire from the Euxine sea to 
the border of Ethiopia. In farther favor then 
he not only pardoned the rebellion of Mentor’s 
brother-in-law, Artabazus, but restored him to the 
satrapy of Lower Phrygia, and advanced Menmon, 
brother of Mentor, who had fled with Artabazus, 
to offices of trust and power. Evidently, like the 
younger Cyrus, he saw the general superiority of 
the Grecian character, and he appears equally to 
have used it with generosity, dignity and discretion 
His liberality in rewarding that part of his Grecian 
army, which, after the conquest of Egypt, he 
dismissed, would promote that honorable report 
of him, in his own age, which the narrative of 
Diodorus indicates to have prevailed, and would 
facilitate the levy of Grecian troops for him in the 
sequel, when, as the same narrative implies, lie 
used their services even in- the interior of his 


empire. 

If Diodorus should be believed, Ochus, re¬ 
turning from the war of Egypt to his capital, 
abandoned himself, for the rest of his reign, above- 
eleven years, to luxury and idleness ; committing 
the supreme direction of affairs in the body of hh 
empire, eastward of the great desert, wholly to 

Bagdas, 
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chap. Bagoas, in the western provinces to Mentor. All 
however that seems reasonably to be inferred is, 
that no wars, or material troubles, disturbed the 
center and east of the empire, or none of which 
information reached the Greeks. Of wars with 
some of the northern nations, however, we find 
notice; and the historian mentions that Ochus 
was never at a loss for Grecian troops, which 
Mentorforwarded to him as his occasions required; 
thus implying that his diligence, and watchfulness, 
and vigilance, and just policy, which had been so 
advantageous in the Egyptian war, did not after¬ 
ward wholly cease. That the business of the 
w'est meanwhile was ably and faithfully conducted, 
under the administration of Mentor, the Greeks 
had more opportunity to know'. Everywhere 
throughout his extensive viceroyalty, the rebellious 
and contumacious were brought to order; and the 
order was such that the country flourished under 
it. Never, since the march of the army undei 
Xerxes to Greece, had the Persian empire shown 
itself so formidable. Egypt and Cyprus being 
recovered, and subordination throughout the west 
of Asia restored, the Persian government could 
again extend its arms into Europe. The effectual 
check to Philip, king of Macedonia, at Perinthus 
1)lud , 16 . and Byzantium, evidently came from Persia, and 
Ansi’o-’Ion was Probably managed by Memnon, whose com- 
niand is mentioned by Aristotle, as well as by 
Diodorus, to have extended to the Propontis. 

Under this vigorous administration it was that 
the Persian court became the ally of the Athenian 
democracy, in opposition to the growing power or 

the 
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the Macedonian kingdom, and of that large portion 
of. the Grecian republics, including a balancing 
party in Athens itself, which preferred the pre¬ 
sidency of the king of Macedonia to that of the 
Athenian many, under the patronage of Persia. 
The favorite project of Isocrates, for composing 
the troubles of Greece by uniting the nation in war 
against Persia, had originated, evidently, during 
the weak reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; when the 
successes of the Greeks in the service of Cyrus, 
and those afterward obtained by Agesilaus, afforded 
incouragement for it. Early in the reign of Ochus 
farther incouragement arose, from the defeat of 
his first measures against Egypt, and the insuing 
revolt of Phenicia and Syria. It was when thus 
almost all the west of the empire was in rebellion, 
that Isocrates addressed to the king of Macedonia 
that styled the oration to Philip, wherein those 
circumstances arementioned as existing. Probably 
none understood better than Isocrates the par¬ 
ticular interests of Athens, and the complicated 
politics of all Greece; butPhiiip would have earlier 
and better information of affairs in Asia, and of 
the characters of men in leading situations there. 
Apparently he bore patiently, with little answer, 
his venerable friend's reproaches, on a subject 
on which it would have been hazardous to open 
himself in writing. The new aspect, which, after 
the conquest of Egypt, the west of the Persian 
empire assumed, would itself he an answer foi 
him to Isocrates, and the more important cir¬ 
cumstances would be known to all Greece; while 
also the intimacy maintained between the leaders 
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chap, of the high democratical party at Athens and the 

. xu ~ . Persian court, or the governors of its provinces, 
through whom possibly alone any communication 
may have existed, was notorious. Then followed 
the bold and extensive project of the singularly 
able orator politican, which was defeated by the 
event of the battle of Chasroneia ; a project which 
would have been rash and unwise, but for assurance 
of support from Persia, and confidence in the 
satisfaction, not perhaps of all, but of a large pro¬ 
portion of his party, his Theban friends especially, 
with the great king’s patronage. Philip, even after 
his complete success against the combination with¬ 
in Greece, thought the state of things not such 
(for so the third and last of the extant letters of 
Isocrates to him clearly indicates) that he should 
be led to offensive war against Persia. The 
former obstacles to political union in Greece were 
indeed, in large amount, removed; but the jarring 
spirit still was extensive there. So much the fu¬ 
neral oration of Demosthenes largely shows; while 
Persia, with all her provinces obedient, still pos¬ 
sessed all the vigor to which she had been lately 
raised. Isocrates, in the letter last mentioned, 
shows himself aware that Philip continued to differ 
from him in opinion concerning war with Persia; 
and thence he proceeded to declare that, but for 
his extreme elderhood, he would take the journey 
to Macedonia, to confer with the king on the 
subject on which he had been so many years 
so earnest, and always with full persuasion that 
what he advised could alone save Greece from 
destruction. 


Such 
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Such was the state of things when, in the year b.c, ss<>. 
following that of the battle of Chasroneia, the D.odj.ir. 
twelfth after the conquest of Egypt, Artaxerxes c - 5 - 
Ochus king of Persia died; the historian says 
poisoned by his minister and favorite Bag6as. It 
has failed few writers of the history of princes to 
find occasion for noticing the frequency of the 
imputation of their death to poison, and the general 
uncertainty of such imputation. Arses, said to 
have been the youngest son of Ochus, was raised 
to the throne. All his other sons are reported to 
have suffered the fate which, after so many ages, 
remains common for persons in their unfortunately 
lofty situation among the Asiatic realms, and in 
the Turkish empire, even in Europe; wherefore, 
tho neither their number is mentioned, nor whether 
poison or what else was the instrument, yet that 
they were put to death may appear not improbable; 
and, Bag6as continuing to hold the office of prime 
minister, it must seem that all measures of im¬ 
portance would have at least his sanction. Yet 
there are accompanying stories whichwnust throw 
doubt largely over these anecdotes of the Persian 
court, w ere they not in themselves open to much 
doubt. Diodorus says it was in revenge for the 
slaughter of the god Apis, twelve years before, and 
the contempt altogether expressed by Ochus for 
the Egyptian superstitions, that Bagoas, after 
having conducted the affairs of the empire ably 
and faithfully twelve years, murdered his soverein, 
through whose favor he held his lofty situation. 

But this, it appears, did not satisfy the appetite 
of after-ages for strange stories. Mlitai, not indeed 
O 2 a historian, 
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chap, a historian, but a professed story-teller, has not 
. XLV ‘ , scrupled to relate that 13 ago as gave the mangled 
flesh of the body of Ochus to be devoured by cats, 
and the bones to be made into sword-hilts; yet 
that he injoyed this delicious revenge of the honor 
of his ox-god but in secret, causing another body 
to be publicly buried with royal honors for that 
of the king. It is with a view to the history of 
literature, and a just estimate of the credit so very 
variously due concerning political and military 
matters, and historical facts generally, to those 
whom the modern learned have so generally ranked 
together as classical writers, that this story, un¬ 
known or rejected by Diodorus, Plutarch, and even 
Justin, has been so far noticed here. 

Diod. 1.17. Arses lived only to the third year after his 
s'trab. 1. j5, elevation; destroyed then, according to report, 
oi 7 i?i. 2. by Bagdas, who remained always prime minister. 
b. c. 335 \ prince, descended, according to Diodorus, from 

the second Darius, by a brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon and the younger Cyrus, (but, as Xeno¬ 
phon’s acdfhnt implies, by a different mother) had 
escaped the proscriptions of the royal family under 
both the late reigns. Not only spared by Ochus, 
but, for military merit, in war with the fierce na¬ 
tions of the northern frontier, raised to the satrapy 
of Armenia, he had maintained friendship with 
Bagoas, who favored his succession to the throne. 
Before called Codomannus, he now took the name 
of Darius. It would hardly be with the same view 
with which T 3 ag 6 as is said to have preferred the 
helpless youth of Arses to the abler age of his 
elder brother, that a prince in the vigor of man¬ 
hood, 
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hood, versed in the business of government, and seci. 
eminent as a soldier, w ould have in preference the v 
support of a wily politician; yet, according to 
Diodorus, Bagoas, who had found himself unable 
to govern young Arses, proposed to govern Darius. 

Very soon after the elevation of Darius, however, 
he died; and the story transmitted is that, attempt¬ 
ing to administer a poisoned potion to the king, 
he was compelled by him to drink it himself. How 
these circumstances should, with any certainty, be 
knowm, is left for conjecture; and to reconcile them 
with other reported circumstances, of readier no¬ 
toriety, has been omitted by the historian. Friendly 
correspondence between the minister Bag6as and 
the Grecian satrap Mentor, appears to have re¬ 
mained uninterrupted while the former lived; and 
yet, after his death, not only the great viceroyalty, 
first committed to Mentor, by Ochus, was conti¬ 
nued to him, but the favor and confidence with 
which he was honored by Darius appear to have 
equalled that injoyed under any former prince, 
and, as we shall see in the sequel, were extended 
to his family after him. .Under his government 
the west of the empire, except as far as hostilities 
were carried by Philip king of Macedonia, seems 
to have been generally quiet and flourishing. Ihe 
court and the central provinces, disturbed by the 
circumstances, whatever they may have been, which 
produced or followed the death of Ochus, remained 
evidently in a troubled state when Darius Codo- 
mannus acquired the throne. 


03 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Alexander’s Expedition against Persia; 
First Campain. 


SECTION I. 

Preparations of Greece and Persia for War-, Transactions 
previous to the passage of the Grecian Army into Asia. 

IT was not till after the death of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, and the commencement of troubles in 
Persia, attending and following it, that Philip of 
Macedonia, yielding at length to the instances of 
his excellent friend Isocrates, avowed the purpose 
of delivering the Greeks of Asia from the Persian 
dominion, and, as we have seen, began hostilities 
by sending a military force into iEolia under Par- 
menio. The death of Arses had followed, and 
Darius Codomannus had succeeded to the em¬ 
pire, when Alexander, having happily terminated 
his wars with the northern barbarians, and com¬ 
posed the affairs of Greece, violently disturbed by 
the circumstances among which the revolution in 
Thebes was prominent, had opportunity to prose¬ 
cute the great enterprize. 

Meanwhile the change which had taken place 
in the circumstances of Persia was not incourag- 
ing for it. The new king, Dari us,-coming to the 
throne with the advantage of reputation as a sol¬ 
dier, 
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dier, appears to have begun his reign with vigor 
and prudence. The troubles of the court and 
the center of the empire were composed, so far, at 
least, that he could glee some attention to the 
extreme west and to Greece; and he made for¬ 
midable prapawttidii of land and sea forces, not 
only with the purpose Oftwisting the invasion of 
Asia, but-opeftfy threatening to retaliate by in¬ 
vading Europe. This demonstration, however, 
seems not to have beep fofiowfedfry any effectual 
exertion. During Alexander’? wars with the north¬ 
ern people and ip Greece, Parmenio maintained 
himself in iEolia with the small force which had 
been jjsfeced under his orders by Thilip, qnd af¬ 
forded Support to friendlyGreeks tHere who had 
revolted against the 'Persian dominion. Diodorus 
attributes the remislibn of the vfgor, which had 
been apparent in the ney king of Persians early 
measures, to his contempt of Alexander’s youth. 
But ft was froi», no such sentiment that he would 
allow Parmenio tot^ain the footing in Asia which 
he had acquit^, OF. what was passing in the 
great empire, beyond th^wwtern frontier, the 
historian v^ild^teff 1 nothing. But it 

s^p|^rot»ble i^gementpf Alexander 

in &.wais wWityjS* policy of Demoflsteeaes, 
with support froa ihe treasury oH : Persia, provided 
for Dariusa leisure not unwanted for ,arranging 
the various bus iy ss of his vast- dountuelis, and 
perhaps for attendee to wars efeewljiero without, 
or within them. Whin, however, the leisure ar- • 
rived* for Alexandefylfei fhe conclusion of the The¬ 
ban war, to turn his arms toward Aria, the atten- 
vot. ix. +- O 4 tion 
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chap, tion of the Persian government to preparation 
—against him was renewed. According to Diodorus 
powerful armies were assembled, a large fleet was 
equipped, and commanders *of high reputation 
were appointed. Among these the Greeks, Men¬ 
tor and Meanwm, connected with the Persian em¬ 
pire, not only bydong service anderit,but by the 
marriage of their sister with the satrap of Lower 
Phrygia, were eminent. Through their agency 


jEschin. de 
cor. p. 632. 


portion rtf the Gretian people, with Demosthenes 
at the head, was disposed tothe Persian cause. A 
curious ami interesting fact, incidentally noticed in 
an oration of iEschitiesj shows the publicity of. 
this eotfflbfctkm; and, in no inconsiderable amount, 
its character ; and remaining ancontradicted in the 
reply of Demosthenes, yet extant, may be esteemed 
fully authenticated. It was'mdt long, the orator 
says, before JUexander passed into Asia, (appa¬ 
rently it was after the conclusion of the Theban 
war,) that an official commiatiicaticm was made 
from the'Persian court, in the forn£ then usual, 
of a letter from the kiug of Persia td the Athenian 

_i ’ t- it.:- _i _-'i ' j-_ 


people. this lerter, abouumngT according to 
the orajjffywith reproves in haughty s$yl^ jtp t£e 
Athenfes-ai far fhar hrte (no longpr ©pbt- 

ed by. Donos^sss and his associates cCjhe Per¬ 
sian party %3f hut by Phocion an^ the Macedonian 
party,) pi .especi% A «p|u*ed.jttyjjjp, ‘ that they 
‘ should have no more naanpylrcmi'him.* 

To the people oLMpu^nia, who, by their 


late king’s successful 


caper of twenty-four 


years, had been established in a state of civil 

security, 
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security, perhaps hardly at that time known else¬ 
where, the prospect could not but be anxious and 
awful. They did not want, like the subjects of the 
Grecian republics, war abroad to give them peace 
at home. But their country, tho to a great extent 
rich in soil, yet uncultivated and thinly peopled, 
wanted the improvement which the attention of 
the government to arts of peace should have pro¬ 
vided ; and, for improvement of the government 
itself, good in general principle, but very defective 
in various points, and wanting accommodation to 
the new circumstances of advantage in which the 
kingdom was placed, peace was needful. Well 
therefore, however in opposition to the earnest re¬ 
monstrances of the Athenian patriot Isocrates for 
the good of republican Greece, might they be dis¬ 
posed to recommend to their youthful soverein, to 
consider first his duty to his proper kingdom ; and 
with that view, to follow a course that might have 
invited another youth. It is said that the two of his Diod.i. 1), 
council the most esteemed by his father, Antipater L 
and Parmenio, advised him to use the existing op¬ 
portunity, of peace more than commonly assured, 
to marry; and not till an heir to the throne he 
had inherited, and to the increase of dominion he 
had in view, should be hern, to hazard his peo¬ 
ple’s happiness and his own life in pursuit of such 
acquisition. 

But the sober office of kings, to provide for all, 
to whom they should be fathers, domestic quiet 
and permanent welfare, was less of the taste of 
Alexander’s years. His ardent mind, tho far from 
insensible to love, and also far from insensible to 

his 
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chap, his people’s prosperity, was bent upon war and 
. XLVr - . conquest. That the considerations which, after long 
deliberation, had decided Philip’s mature judge¬ 
ment, should, with the added force of paternal 
example, lead Alexander to the same decision, can 
indeed hardlybe imputed to him for blame. Among 
the Macedonians themselves, tho sober men would 
fear the result for their country, yet many of warmer 
and less thoughtful tempers would exult in the 
prospect of war in the rich provinces of Asia, 
against a people accustomed to shrink before Gre¬ 
cian arms, where they might find reward for their 
recent labors and perils, undergone in a compara¬ 
tively poor country and rough climate, against the 
fiercest of barbarians. The venerable Isocrates no 
longer lived to promote their wishes by his autho¬ 
rity and the .eloquence of his pen ; yet, among 
his numerous surviving partizans, in Athens, and 
throughout Greece, many would be disposed and 
able to assist the cause. The amount then, and the 
superior quality, and the ready will, of the military 
force-that Greece at that time could furnish, when, 
after wars hardly ceasing for centuries, all now was 
peace at home, might not only in vite a youth of mili¬ 
tary disposition, the acknou leged head of that force, 
to put it in action, but even urge for the consider¬ 
ation of the soberest statesmen, whether the present 
opportunity of the union of that force should not be 
used. Thus only, it might be urged, there could be 
hope to provide future security for the country ; to 
obviate invasion, which had been threatened; to give 
a turn to the public mind favorable to the union so 
happily formed; to strengthen the Grecian cause 

by 
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by associating that large portion of the Grecian 
people which, for ages, had been accustomed to 
acknowlege vassalage and pay tribute to Persia; 
and thus to set at a greater distance the boundary 
against an enemy, however generally failing in 
exertion, always of most formidable power. 

Justin probably had some warranty for his asser¬ 
tion, that official returns were made of the military 
force of every republic of Greece at this time, and 
that the total exceeded two hundred thousand men. 
Comparing all extant authorities, little as Justin’s 
alone may be, this report may seem not extrava¬ 
gant. The republics had been for so many years 
in almost a constant state of warfare, that not only 
for every citizen to be familiar with arm's would 
be required, but a large proportion must have had 
practice in either field or garrison service ; and it 
appears probable that a great part of J ustin’s stated 
number might have been put on duty for a cam- 
pain within the country, whether in war among the 
republics, as that by which Epameinondas acquired 
fame, or against a forein invader, as that earlier, 
more glorious for the nation, in which the host of 
Persia was nearly annihilated at Plataea; but, for 
war in Asia, other considerations were necessary. 
The professed purpose, important not only for cre¬ 
dit and glory, but as a step to any ulterior purpose, 
was to withdraw aM Grecian cities from forein do¬ 
minion. The maintenance, and, if it might be, the 
increase of popularity for the chief was the more 
necessary, as Greece, however grown in military 
numbers, was now, not less than at the time of the 
Persian invasion, poor in purse, and divided in 

political 
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c H A l 5 . political sentiment; the heads of a large party, now 
»- XLVI ' . as then, actually holding friendly communication 
with the forein enemy. Till therefore the first pur¬ 
pose, the liberation of the Grecian states, was so far 
attained that war might be carried into the country 
beyond them, pay, and not plunder, must maintain 
the army. 

Information concerning the revenue of the late 
king of Macedonia, Philip, tho much declamation 
remains imputing to him corrupt influence through 
his wealth, we have observed to be very loose and 
uncertain. But the concurrence of antient writers 
is complete in asserting that, at his death, his trea- 
Arrian, i. 7 . sury was found exhausted. From Arrian we have 
report of a speech of Alexander, declaring that his 
father, with not sixty talents in his treasury, per¬ 
haps twelve thousand pounds sterling, left it in- 
cumbered with a debt of five hundred talents, about 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling. Neverthe¬ 
less, whether from confidence in the solidity of the 
sources of the Macedonian revenue and in the faith 
of the government, or from zeal for the Persian 
war, credit did not fail. Alexander borrowed eight 
hundred talents, about a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds sterling, to put forward his proposed 
expedition. The debt however, thus altogether not 
more than tjyo hundred and sixty thousand pounds, 
is said by Plutarch and others«to have been consi¬ 
dered as threatening ruin to the royal revenue of 
Macedonia 1 . 

In 

3 Even those latter antient writers, and numerous rifcderns, 
their disciples, who have represented the riches of Philip as the 
great instrument of his successes, have not scrupled to paint, 

in 
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In such circumstances Alexander, however he 
might have a view to great undertakings, could not 
employ numerous forces. But incouragement was 
not wanting for great'enterprize with a small army. 

The force which, under Clearchus, had defied the 
power of the Persian empire in its center, and af¬ 
terward, under Xenophon and others, maintained 
that defiance in retreating to its extremity, was 
originally less than thirteen thousand men. That 
which passed from European Greece under Age- 
silaus w as no more than eight thousand foot, 
account of the difficulty of transport across the 
iEgean, and the obstacles to a march through 
Bceotia, Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace, he car¬ 
ried no cavalry. Yet, through his popularity among 
the Greeks of Asia, and thte prospect of profit which 
war against Persia afforded, he soon raised such a 
force of cavalry, and so added to his infantry, as 
to be in circumstances to make the Persian pro¬ 
vinces find subsistence and pay for all. 

Agreement, more than common about military 
numbers, is found in antient accounls of the army 
assembled under Alexander for the Persian expe¬ 
dition. The most particular extant is from Dio¬ 
dorus. All the republics of Greece together, he 
says, furnished no more than seven thousand foot, n.wi.i. vt 
of their civic troops. Five thousand mercenaries 
were added; whether at the common expense of 
the confederacy, or paid by the Macedonian trea¬ 
sury, remains unsaid. The Macedonian foot are 

stated 
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in strong colors, Alexifnder’s poverty. I am not aware tliat 
say one of them has proposed to reconcile the striking contra¬ 
diction. 
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chap, stated at twelve thousand. Thus the whole of the 
-—heavy-armed, or infantry of the phalanx, would be 
twenty-four thousand. The Odrysian Thracians, 
Triballians, and Illyrians, probably all, in their na¬ 
tional manner, middle-armed, are reckoned toge¬ 
ther five thousand; the Agrians and bowmen one 
thousand; the infantry thus of all descriptions 
\rnan. thirty thousand. The Agrians, were highlanders 
of northern Macedonia; middle-armed, but emi¬ 
nent among the middle-armed. The commanding 
officer of the bowmen was a Cretan, and it seems 
likely that those under him were mostly Cretans. 

The greater part of Greece, as we have formerly 
observed, is a country little adapted either to the 
breeding of horses, or to the action of cavalry; 
insomuch that some, even of the more powerful 
states, had none on their ordinary military esta¬ 
blishment. Six hundred are said by Diodorus to 
have been now furnished by the republics south of 
Thermopylae Small as this force may seem, it 
was rather beyond the proportion of cavalry to 
infantry most ordinary in the armies of southern 
Greece. But Alexander, with other very great 
advantages, unpossessed by Agesilaus, had not his 
difficulties for cavalry. His Thracian dominion 
almost touched on Asia, divided only by the narrow 
channel of the Hellespont. The transport thus 
was easy; and Macedonia and Thessaly had more 
horse, and better, than all Greece besides. Each 
country furnished fifteen hundred. Thrace and 
Pffionia added nine hundred. Thus the whole 
cavalry would be four thousand five hundred, and 
the army altogether thirty-four thousand five hun- 
7 dred. 
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tired. Alexander’s generals, who published histories SECT, 
of his wars, would probably be disposed rather to i—^—. 
extenuate than amplify his numbers. According 
to Plutarch, Aristobulus stated the infantry at 
thirty thousand, the cavalry at four thousand, but Piut.de fan 
Ptolemy allowed the cavalry to be five thousand ; Alei ' p - 32r - 
and another writer, Anaximenes, reported the horse 
to have been five thousand five hundred, and the 
foot forty-three thousand. Arrian states only in 
general terms, that the infantry, including light¬ 
armed of all descriptions, exceeded thirty thousand, 
and the horse five thousand, so that the whole 
would approach thirty-six thousand. Tho not 
exactly confirming the detail of Diodorus, he little 
contradicts it; perhaps indeed not at all; our copies 
of Diodorus differing. As a rough sketch therefore 
jof the composition of the army, that detail may 
perhaps be considered as reasonably exact. 

Small as the force, in the highest estimate, may 
appear, to contend with the myriads of Persia, 
yet it was such as Persia had never measured her 
strength with since her overthrow at PJata;a, in 
the middle of Greece. Her great advantages how¬ 
ever remained, in the immense superiority of her 
revenue, and in the political dissensions of the 
Greeks. Yet, on the other hand, through tflose 
very dissensions.zeal was the more ardent among 
the partizans of the Macedonian connection. The 
prevailing voice thus was for war with Persia, under 
the command of the young king of Macedonia, 
elected captain-general of Greece. The forces were 
assembled at Amphipolis ; from the northern parts 
by land, from the southern by sea, and thence, in 

spring 
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spring of the year, before Christ three hundred 

thirty-four, marched together to the Hellespont. 

Tho our information of what passed meanwhile 
in the Persian empire is ve-y defective, evidently 
something had again checked the vigor of its coun¬ 
cils, or perhaps required their earnest direction 
another way. Through some cause, however, the 
exertion and the precaution, which the circum¬ 
stances wanted on the threatened frontier, failed. 
Of Mentor, whose talents and whose fidelity had 
been so valuable to the late king, Ochus, and whose 
merit Darius had the discernment so to appreciate 
as to continue him ih the great command in which, 
on his accession, he found him, no farther mention 
is found. It seems altogether likely that, about 
this time he died; and that to his loss may be 
attributed the defect of management, civil and 
military, and the failure of proper combination, 
which all accounts indicate to have insued in the 
western provinces, and especially in those most 
exposed to attack from Greece. The military 
command, in the moment perhaps the .most im¬ 
portant in the empire, had been committed to his 
brother, Memnon, whom we have seen formerly, 
in exile from the Persian dominion, residing at the 
Macedonian court, and recalled when his brother- 
in-law Artabazus was restored to his satrapy of 
the Lower Phrygia. Memnon’s commission was 
for the district separated by the narrow w-ater of 
the Hellespont only from the Macedonian do¬ 
minion. The service $f Artabazus himself appa¬ 
rently might have been valuable in his satrapy, 
within which Memnon’s command lay: but lie 

had 
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iiad been called to attend the king’s immediate 
councils 5 , where doubtless also his knowlege of 
Greece and the Greeks, from much commu¬ 
nication and long acquaintance, might also make 
his information and advice highly important. Yet 
there is appearance that a jealousy of his Grecian 
connection may have occasioned his removal, and 
that, tho ostensibly in high honor at the Persian 
court, he was nevertheless there reckoned a hostage 
for insuring the fidelity of his Grecian brother-in- 
law, in the critical command intrusted to him. 
Ilis satrapy meanwhile was committed to Arsites, 
as lieutenant-governor. This great officer, as 
Arrian shows, was on terms not perfectly con¬ 
fidential with Memnon, whose command, other¬ 
wise critical, was the more so, as the immediate 
command against him was in the hands of the 
consummate Macedonian general Parmenio. We 
learn variously, and from Arrian decisively, that 
the satraps were high treasurers of their respective 
provinces. Mentor’s commission seems to have 
been simply military. For pay for his troops, the 
tribute assessed on certain Greek towns acknow- 


Jeging the supremacy of the Persian crown, was 
placed at his disposal; but for extraordinaries lie 
seems to have been dependent on the satrap, or 
his vicegerent, Wanting money then, his credit ArMfTViii 
with the citizens of the commercial G reek tow n 1 f " 

• m r.iru, 

of Lampsacus, on the Propontis, inabled him to icsi. 
borrow of them what supplied his immediate need, 
pledging the general taxes for repayment. But, 

w ith 


3 fliis, not here said by Diodorus, becomes evident from 
v bat followed, as reported both by Diodorus and by Arrian. 
VOL. J.V. i' 
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CHAP, with the season lor collecting the taxes, his need 
_ X1A L , returned and he was obliged to refer repayment to 
a future day. Again lie was reduced to the same 
necessity, and, at length, the failure was such that 
he could no longer procure corn sufficient for the 
regulated distribution to his troops for their sub¬ 
sistence. In this distress, it appears he had the 
popularity and talent to persuade both the towns¬ 
men to wait patiently for repayment of their loan, 
and the soldiers to acquiesce under a short allow¬ 


ance. 


This information from the cotemporary phi¬ 
losopher, who lived in the courts of Philip and 
Alexander, concurs with Arrian’s report of fol¬ 
lowing matters to give all probability to that of 
Diodorus, of those more immediately insuing. 
Memnon received orders from his c'ourt to reduce 


the Grecian town of Cyzicus, on the Propontis, 
which, under incouragement probably, from Par- 
nienio, had revolted, and refused the accustomed 
tribute. From /Fobs, where he was opposing 
Parmenio, he hastily crossed Mount Ida ; but 
failing to surprize the town of Cyzicus, which 
had been his purpose, he could do no more than 
plunder the territory, from which he collected 
\aluable booty, and then hastily returned. His 
short absence however was not unattended with 
inconvenience. Parmenio had used theopportunitv 
tor taking Gryniurn, a considerable town, one ot 
the tour of the lordship which the family of the 
F.rctrian Gongylus had injoyed from the muni¬ 
ficence of the Persian court, and he proceeded to 
lay siege to I’itana. Memnon's approach relieved 
that place, and a Persian force, probably cavalry. 

q being 
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being collected to strengthen his Grecian armv, sect. 

the Macedonian general Calias was defeated in -_ 1 _✓ 

the Troad. The walls of Rhrrteum, however, 
after no very severe loss, for Calias appears to 
have been an able officer, afforded him refuge, and 
Memnon, held still in check by Parmenio, could 
little prosecute the advantage gained. 


SECTIO N II. 

Passage of the Grecian Army into Asia: Alexander's Visit to 
Trail. Difficulties for the direction of the March: Meusuits 
of the Persian Generals: Battle of the Granicus .* 

Such nearly appears to have been the state of 
things in that critical angle of the Persian empire, 
when Alexander arrived with his army at Sestus 
on the Hellespont. There he found his fleet of .Vi^ i s 
a hundred and sixty triremes, with round ships, ' Jl 
as the Greeks described vessels of burthen, in 
number together ample for the speedy passage of 
the strait. The Persian government, possessing 
n fleet of overbearing force, had unaccountably 
neglected to provide that it should be where it 
was so urgently wanted. Memnon, with an army 
barely able to maintain contest with the small 
force under Parmenio, and watched by that force, 
could not attempt to face Alexander. Parmenio 
himself therefore, whose local know lege, acquired 
in his command in Asia, would add to the value 
of his general superiority of military talent and 
experience, was sent for to superintend the trans- 
i> 2 port. 
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chap. port 5 . Under his direction the army crossed the 
. XLVI - , strait from Seslus to Abydus in all quietness, 
Alexander having, meanwhile leisure for whatever 
amusement might invite him. 

Those who have experienced the emotions, 
natural to all who have had the advantage of a 
classical education, on first approaching Athens, 
on first approaching Rome, on first even seeing 
the Mediterranean or the Adriatic, or any scene 
interesting to the imagination through acquaintance 
with the admirable authors of classical antiquity 
and the persons and events they have celebrated, 
will conceive what might be those of Alexander on 
this occasion ; a youth of twenty-two, bred under 
Aristotle, approaching the ground described by 
Ilomer, in that poem which had been from child¬ 
hood his delight, as to this day it has remained 
of all ingenuous minds fortunate enough to be 
acquainted with it, and must continue to be while 
letters exist: but to estimate the keenness of his 
feeling the further consideration is necessary, of 
his own reputed consanguinity with the principal 
heroes of that exquisite poem, of his father’s glory, 
worthy of such an ancestry, and of what he had 
himself already, at his early age, acquired. With 
his mind thus stimulated, before quitting Europe, 
he would visit the tomb or barrow of Protesilaus, 
near Eleiis, about tw elve miles from Sestus. Pro¬ 
tesilaus, 

’ Anian giving no account of transactions in Asia befoie 
Alexander's airival theie, vve depend upon Diodorus for infor¬ 
mation where Parmenio was while Alexander was ingaged in 
the wars with the northern nations and the distuibances in 
Greece. It is therefoie highly satisfactory to find that the two 
narratives meet in peifect harnionv. 
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tesilaus, leading the landing of Agamemnon's army 
on the Asiatic shore, is said to have found it so 
otherwise guarded than on Alexander's arrival that 
he was presently hilled by Hector. In honor of 
the hero so falling, and to intercede with the gods 
for better fortune for himself, Alexander had sa¬ 
crifice performed in his presence on t^e barrow. 
Earnest then to explore the site and territory of 
Troy, he imbarked at Eleiis, and crossed to the 
place on the opposite shore, reputed the station of 
Agamemnon’s fleet; whence it derived the name, 
retained to Alexander's age, of the Achaian port. 
It was his fancy, it is said, to take the tiller from 
Men(etius,the master of the trireme, and he himself 
the steersman during the passage. Midway he lay 
on his oars, while, on the deck, a bull was sacrificed 
to Neptune and the Nereids, and, from a golden 
ewer, he poured libations upon the waves. It was 
further his fancy for himself, full-armed, to be 
the first to land. As thanksgiving offerings then 
for his quiet passage, he directed altars to lie 
raised w here he imbarked and w here he landed, to 
Jupiter Apobaterius, the protector of debarkation, 
and to Minerva, and Hercules. Alter these pious 
offices he proceeded to the place where Trov hud 
stood + . A t 


SEC T 
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* These particulars are mentioned by Anian; but with las 
usual caution, introduced, or qualified, with the expiessions 
O srAiL; A*yo? xarep^ti, — Aiyovcrt <S *—K<x. vievru. >.£yovau> — 
Aayoi; xaTi'%n —Oi ^i \iyovcrw—o A iyo; , thus iiitiiJMling 
that, tlio worthy of notice, he did not reckon them resting on 
authority equal to that to which he deferred for matters of moie 
importance, which he has related without such qualification. 
An inept note of Gronovius, urging difficulty where there ia 
absolutely none, as if Menutius might not have been the icgul.ir 
p n niiwtat 
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At this time Chares, the first great patron of 
Demosthenes in his political career, afterward his 
associate in the administration of Athens, was 
residing in the neighbourhood, at the seaport town 
of Sigeium. Eminent men of Athens, we have 
seen formerly, taught, by the experience of ages, 
the dangCT of political eminence there, commonly 
sought establishment in some state beyond the 
ready reach of an arbitrary vote of the Athenian 
many, where, in case of need, they might find 
security, and Sigeium was the retreat of Chares. 
How far he remained yet in favor with any party, 
or in what degree he was obnoxious at Athens, 
we have no information ; but that his politics were 
little founded on any principle beyond that of his 
own advantage, is indicated in all accounts. He 
hastened now to compliment Alexander on his 
arrival in Asia. Others, Greeks and Asiatics, 
Arrian assures us, did the same, but Chares alone 
was of eminence for the historian to distinguish 
by name. 

On the site of antient Troy was, at this time, 
only a village; still however retaining the venerable 
name of Ilion, and farther supporting respect by 
temples, revered, among other reasons, for the 
relics they contained. I11 a temple of Minerva 
were consecrated suits of armour, said to have 

been 


master of the royal trireme, tbo Alexander indulged liis fancy 
to take the helm during the passage of the Hellespont, can be 
worthy of notice only that it may not impose on those utterly 
unconveisant with manne affans. The matter indeed is little 
enough important, 'lire compliment to Alexander from 
Chares, immediately after related, is of other weight. 
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been preserved from the time of the Trojan war. sect. 

Alexander performed sacrifice there, on an altar ,_ n ~ 

dedicated to Jupiter with the title of Hercius, the 
protector of boundaries ; and, together with that 
chief of the greater Grecian deities, he addressed 
vows to Priam, as a hero or demigod ; with the 
purpose, Arrian says, was reported, of averting 
the anger of the everliving spirit of the king of 
antient Troy from the progeny of Achilles, of 
whom, through his mother, he was reckoned to 
be. Dedicating then, in the temple of Minerva, 
the armour he bore, he took away, as in exchange, 
one of the antient panoplies, to be carried before 
him in future, on solemn occasions, and ^specially 
on going into battle. Having gratified his curiosity, 
and, whether more to satisfy his own mind, or 
to gain credit for assurance of divine iavor to his 
purposes, having fulfilled .offices of piety in Ins 
day reckoned becoming, he hastened to rejoin Ins 
army, which had completed the passage of the 
strait, and was already assembled in camp near 
Arisbe. 

Still for proceeding on the great professed object 
of the expedition, the liberation of all Grecian cities 
from the dominion ot Persia, various difficulties 
were before him. In alfthose cities were con¬ 
testing parties, and, in some ot the most powerful, 
the prevailing party was adverse to the proposed 
change, called liberation. Generally the Persian 
government had so much protected and so little 
oppressed the Grecian settlements in Asia, that 
many reckoned their allegiance to the Persian king 
rattier an advantage than a misfortune. Mostly 
,, A however 
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however the Persian government favored either that 
superiority of one eminent man, which the Greek* 
described by the term tyranny, or that government 
by the'most eminent individuals, which they called 
oligarchy. But this preference resulted only from 
the particular circumstances of the case which re¬ 
quired it. The liberal despotism of Persia would 
patronize democracy in its subject states, if the 
peace of the country was maintained, and the tri¬ 
bute to the crown regularly remitted. Everywhere 
however one party being adverse to the Persian, 
very generally itwas thedemocratical party. Hence 
Philip, who had avoided, as far as might be, what¬ 
ever would mark predilection for any party princi¬ 
ples in proper Greece, had been induced to profess 
himself the patron of democracy in Asia; and 
Alexander, in this as in so many other things, fol¬ 
lowed his steps. 

The line of march then, for reaching the prin¬ 
cipal Asiatic-Grecian cities, was not of easy choice. 
The lofty and extensive highlands of Ida immeT 
diately intervened. The shortest road, but other¬ 
wise most disadvantageous, abounding with oppor¬ 
tunities for an opposing force, was directly over 
those highlands. The more circuitous way west¬ 
ward, by the towns of the coast, would apparently 
on many accounts have been to be preferred ; but 
[Mentor’s attention, fixed, by various considerations, 
principally to that line, had provided obstacles. A 
third remained, by the eastern roots of the moun¬ 
tains. This was much more circuitous, yet among 
its difficulties and dangers it had also its advan¬ 
tages. By taking that road it might be hoped that 
x contest 
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contest with the powerful body of Grecian troops sect. 
in the Persian service would be avoided; instead of -——> 
the able Memnon, satraps would command ; and, 
the country being all hostile, the army might live 
at its expense; whereas, among the G redan settle¬ 
ments, subsistence must be paid for 5 , and offence 
cautiously avoided. In these circumstances Par- 
menio's previous opportunities for observation and 
inquiry would be highly conducive toward the best 
decision. Alexander resolved upon taking the cir¬ 
cuitous inland road. 

Whether through meer remissness, or by what 
troubles prevented, the Persian court intermitted 
that just attention said to have freen given-, on the 
first accession of Darius, to the invasion threat¬ 
ened from Macedonia, we still fail to learn. It 
seems to have been assumed, or hoped, that Mem¬ 
non s Grecian force and his interest among the 
Grecian cities, together with the disposition of a 
party in every city, if not to favor the Persian su¬ 
premacy, yet to profit from Persian patronage for 
maintaining itself against an adverse party, would 
suffice for the security of the coast, with its nu¬ 
merous and wealthy commercial towns; and that 
the satraps, who were as princes of the interior 
country, with vassals, deeply interested in it< pro¬ 
tection against a plundering enemy, would make 

such 

* If, for this, not said by Ariian.lnit perhaps obvious enough 
of itself, authority were desired, the conduct of the ( 'yreran 
U reeks, returning from Upper Asia, among the firm ran towns 
i'n the coast of the F.uxine, but more particularly that of Ago/si- 
laus among those of the coast of the /Egean, mas be r< (erred 
to, as related, on the authority of Xenophon, m the third sec¬ 
tion of the twenty-fourth chapter ol this histoiv 
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chap, such an extent of continent as Lesser Asia, so 

_ XI ^ divide^ by lofty mountains, the grave of any in¬ 
vader. But tho Memnun’s military means were 
crippled by deficiency of pecuniary means, yet. how 
justly the Persian court reckoned upon his talents 
and fidelity, and how well altogether he deserved 
the estimation which historians have concurrently 
attributed to him, seems not least indicated by the 
difficulties which Alexander resolved to incounter, 
in preference to those which Menmon had pre¬ 
pared for him. The country through which he was 
to pass was the satrapy of Lower Phrygia, called 
by Arrian, and some others, Phrygia next the Hel¬ 
lespont; but, lhthynia forming a large portion of 
it., and Dascylium, the satrap’s principal residence, 
being within that country, we find him sometimes 
intitled satrap of Bithynia. Long held by Phar- 
nabazus, and after him by Memnon’s brother-in- 
law, Artabazus, in his absence, Arsites now pre¬ 
sided, with a title, as given by Arrian, corresponding 
w ith ours of lieutenant-governor 6 . Alexander, with 
the purpose of reaching the Grecian settlements 
southward, to avoid the heights of Ida, was neces¬ 
sarily to stretch far eastward, and begin even in a 
northerly direction. Percote is mentioned as the 
town first in his w r ay. Lampsacus next, a consi¬ 
derable Grecian city' on the Propontis, was not 
friendly. A mutual interest having led it to be 
upon good terms with the satrap, Memnon’s influ¬ 
ence would easily prevail there; and its population 

was 

6 Arrian, intitling Sjiithridatos rip *«» 

< 70 iT£« 7 n 7 f, adds, koh Apirirr^ 0 Tp wgos 'EW'wttovtu Qgvyixs 
Si mix*!, de exped. Alex. i. 1. c. 13. 
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was numerous enough, and its walls strong enough, 
to inable it to dare a siege. Alexander, therefore, 
to whom quick progress was highly important, 
leaving it on his left, proceeded by Ifcrmotus to 
Colona 3 . 

The direction thus taken, and the rapidity w ith 
which it was pursued, seem to have surprized as 
they alarmed Arsites, and all the governors of pro¬ 
vinces bordering on his satrapy. Spithridatos 7 , 
rulim; the extensive and rich country, formerly ihe 

o * 

kingdom of Croesus, and afterward the satrapy of 
Tissaphernes, had probably expected that Men¬ 
tor's military force and military talents, and the 
walls of the jEolian Greek towns yet in the Per¬ 
sian interest, would long employ Alexander before 
he could reach Ionia, which was an appendage of 
his satrapy; and that, before danger could approach 
any part of his country, beyond that held by 
Greeks, a royal army, might arrive to overwhelm 
the daring invader. The military force on which 
a Persian governor depended for preserving the 
peace of his country, as we have formerly observed, 
was principally cavalry. Spithridatos, and four 
other eminent men, by Arrian intitled generate 
(apparently governors of districts, who commanded 
each the troops of his district) hastened, with all 
the force they could collect, to support Arsites. 
Meanwhile Memnon’s activity appears to have 
equalled or even exceeded Alexander's. Having as¬ 
certained the hostile army’s course, with his heavy¬ 
armed Grecian foot lie outstripped its march, and 
.joined the satraps at Zeleia in Bithyniu. Possibly 

the 


’ In Diodorus’s, orlbogiapby Spiibrobates. 
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chap. th e heights of Ida afforded him a shorter way, 
—v —j which, tho rugged and difficult, might he well- 
known to him or those under him. The army, thus 
assembled to oppose Alexander, consisted, accord¬ 
ing to Arrian, of twenty thousand Persian cavalry, 
and nearly an equal numberof regular heavy-armed 
foot; not probably all Greeks, for among Grecian 
mercenary soldiers men of various nations were 
often admitted, but all trained in the Grecian 
discipline of the phalanx. The light-armed foot, 
after the common practice of the Grecian military 
writers in stating numbers, Arrian has omitted to 
notice 8 . Probably they were several thousands, 

tho 


' I Ins we have had occasion formerly to observe of both 
Thucydides and Xenophon, and thus there is in Arinin’s ac¬ 
count no absolute contradiction of Diodorus, who makes the 
Persian infantry a bundled thousand. Not that it seems pio- 
bable the fighting men were so many. Hut Herodotus, in 
enumerating the army under Xcixes, not only specifies the 
light-armed soldiers, but also the followers of the camp; often, in 
Asiatic camps, more numerous th; n the fighting men. Thus 
the ai my at Zeleia may ha\e been of the hi M number reported 
by Diodoius. 


i hat Arrian in stating the foot of tho army at Zeleia as near 
twenty thousand, meant to speak of heavy-armed loot only, 
Greeks, or armed and trained in the Gieeiun discipline, I think 
sufficiently evident in a collation of liis expressions : 1 Tho 


' Persian generals mcamped at Zeleia’, he says, 
pzfiuf,xy **; n«T»iiiri r«r { 1 . i. c. 13, and these 

phrases billow, IUpa-S, iWif; Var f? iia^-jp'^, |,,oi 

*' fUO-SofUyet anakovlt; Sicrpvpiur. C. 15. %i,ov< Toils 

/iiSo<popov(. c. 17, Toil; puSefopovt "EMmwt;, p. 35. Among the 
fuS oipffov; we know flora Xenophon, men not of 

Grecian birth were often admitted: but ^.Sopofo. seems 
to have been a desciiption for none but heavy-armed soldiers 
trained 111 the Gieeiun manner, mostly Greeks, or passing for 


such. 
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tho time and circumstances would not have served 
tor assembling them in numbers equal to their 
usual proportion in Persian armies. 

Arrian, generally scrupulous, has undertaken to 
state what passed at a council of war, of which 
Memnon was a member, through whose commu¬ 
nication indeed it may have become known. Mem¬ 
non, he says, delivering his opinion to the council, 
said, ‘ We are considerably outnumbered by the 
‘ enemy in regular infantry. I cannot therefore 
‘ recommend a battle against a very superior force 
‘ of the best disciplined troops, commanded by 
‘ the most practised oflicers in the world A great 
‘ superiority in cavalry is our advantage, and it 
‘ should be used. The enemy, if he advances, 

‘ should be allowed neither to eat nor rest. Our 
‘ horses feet would suffice to destroy the harvest 
‘ growing in his way: and even if towns could 
‘ alford him shelter and refreshment they should 
‘ not be spared.’ Arsites exclaimed against this : 

“ It is our duty,’ he said, ‘ with the ample means 
‘ we possess, to protect those committed to our 
‘ care; nor will I patiently suffer a single house 
‘ or a single inhabitant within my province to be 
‘ injured.’ In this sentiment the other Persian 
genrals concurred. 

It is evident, troin Arrian's narrative, that he 

reckoned 

such. The heavy-armed mercenary Cheeks of Alexanders 
army are tenned by Arrian purSofspa. 

Gronovius’s proposed airrendirrent nl lire monstrous state¬ 
ment m our copies of ,1ustill, making the l’cisiun infantry, at 
llu insumg battle, six hundred thousand, is ingenious, and it 
rna\ be but justice even to a writer so given to c.\tr u\agamt- 
uv Justin, to reckon it piobuble. 


SECT. 

II. 
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reckoned Memnon’s counsel wise; and Alexander’s 
advance, undertaken perhaps in some confidence 
that a blow might be struck against the satraps 
before Mernnon could bring his regular infantry 
to their support, highly hazardous, if not even 
rash. lie thought that Alexander’s army might 
have been effectually stopped, if not even de¬ 
stroyed, by the execution of Memnon’s plan 9 . 
The Persian generals, lie says, were jealous of 
Mernnon ; not suspecting him of infidelity to the 
cause he had ingaged in; but, knowing the king 

valued 

9 Memnon’s ought, I suppose, to be the plan for England, 
should an enemy ever, in any great force, invade our lland. 
Even should it be oui misfortune that lie commanded the sea, 
and could pour successive myiiads of iniantry upon us, oui 
management still must be wretched if we could not. maintain 
the Persian supenmity against him. Wc should he beyond 
measuio superior in cavalry and in aitillery. Landing should 
of course be diligently watched and vigorously opposed. ISut, 
that once cllected, no buttle should be fought. A battle might 
be desirable tor the commanding general's fame,but at no rate 
for the nation’s good. Whichever way the invader turned 
from the coast, the country should be waste before him. 
A superior cavalry should attend all his stops ; he should find 
nothing to eat, and lie should never sleep in quiet. The more 
liis myimds the sooner he would starve. Nearly thus, after so 
many battles in w hicb Roman generals, eager for fame, lost tlicii 
aimics and their lues, and brought Rome to the brink of ruin, 
Kabiu;. baffled Hannibal; and thus, before him, without the 
glory of a buttle, Gyhppus destroyed the Athenian army m 
Sicily. When invasion was expected from Bonaparte, mca- 
suies in pursuance of such a system, at first earnestly recom¬ 
mended by government, and zealously put forward by the 
count!y, weie suddenly counti rmanded, and a contrary pui- 
pose declared; at winch 1 must own I wondered and shud¬ 
dered. Those who then led our military councils were not 
Wellingtons. 
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valued him highly for his military talents, they SECT - 

supposed he would desire a protracted war, that >-^— 

the need of his services might not cease. On the 
other hand personal motives for the determination 
of the Persian chiefs are obvious ; but mixed with 
considerations both of public welfare, and of the 
special interests of the crown, committed to their 
charge. Their vassals’ properly and their own 
would suffer from the execution of Menmon’s 
plan; with them the king's revenue must also 
sutler; distress must come upon thousands, ibr 
whose relief no provision had been, nor perhaps 
could be, in adequate amount, made ; and, should 
the completest success against the enemy.follow, 
whether they might most incur the approbation 
or indignation of the distant court for the means, 
was perhaps a (picslion for their serious con¬ 
sideration. Jealousy then of a foreiner in high 
command, whatever his merit, could only in very 
extraordinary circumstances, in any country, be 
otherwise than patriotic and reasonable. The sen¬ 
timents of Arsites were accordingly approved as 
becoming a Persian patriot, and it was resolved to 
give Alexander battle. 

Near Zeleia an advantageous position offered 
itself at the ford of the river Ciranicus which 
seems, in Arrian’s account, who know the country, 
to have been the only passage of tiiat river, readily 
practicable for an army, between the highlands of 
Ida, where it has its source, and the Euxine sea. 

Issuing from the heights at once a plentiful stream, 
it crosses the plainer country in a deep and rocky 
channel. At the ford it is still rapid, and of 

varying 
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C xi vf vai 7 ' n S depth, with loose stones in its bed. But 
v— there the rocks of the right bunk receding, leave 
a low flat, in the dialect of the north of England, 
where the thing is familiar, a haugh of con¬ 
siderable extent, tho of length against the stream, 
no more than that the Persian cavalry, in line, 
might occupy nearly the whole bank, from where 
the cliff recedes, to where it again meets the water. 
The Persian generals then, confident in their native 
strength, and perhaps most of them little knowing, 
from any experience of their own, the value of 
their Grecian foot, occupied the flat with their 
cavalry, and placed the Greeks, as a reserve, 
on the higher ground behind it, the boundary of 
Arrian!.], the torrent's violence in winter floods. The im¬ 
mediate command of this powerful body of foot 
was committed to a Persian general, Omares, 
while Memnon was with the Persian generals at 
the head of the left w ing of their cavalry ; w bother 
desired for his advice, or rather room red through 
jealousy, as may seem indicated by the circum¬ 
stance, added by Arrian, that his sons were with 
him there". 

Alexander 

10 'I liis word, lost in the common speech of the- south, remains 
nevertheless in names of places, with varied orthography. 
Howe, Ivinghoe, Luton Hoo, and others. 

" Diodoius says that JMemnon was associated with a Per¬ 
sian general, the satrap Arsamenes, in the command of that 
wing; (Diod. 1 . 17, c. 19.) which Arrian’s account neither con¬ 
tradicts nor warrants, but leaves it at least doubtful whethu 
Memnon had any command. What has led Guischardt, 111 his 
commentary on the battle of the Gfanicus, to attribute to Mcin- 
non the command in chief there, he has not said, and I have 
been unable to discover. 
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Alexander approaeliing the ford early in the day, sect. 
and informed by his forerunners of the enemy’s -——-> 
position, hastened with some of his principal officers 
to examine it. Parmenio, observing the difficulties Arr. i 1 
presented, recommended incamping for the night, c ' 41 ’ 
in expectation that the enemy, inferior in infantry, 
would leave the passage free before morning. 

Against this Alexander urged ‘ the advantage, for 
‘ tin great business they had undertaken, of be- 
‘ ginning with a blow that might surprize and 
‘ terrify, and the importance of not allowing the 
‘ long-established opinion of Grecian superiority 
‘ to slacken for a moment.’ But what Memnon 
had recommended in the Persian council of war 
would hardly escape Parmenio, nor probably Alex¬ 
ander ; who, w ith a most a, ute mind, had already, 
for his years, large experience in military com¬ 
mand. The opportunitv which was offered for a 
battle, once missed, might nut lie found again, and 
the greater difficulties and dangers that Memnon’s 
advice would have prepared, might remain for 
them. Alexander resolved immediately to make 
.lie attack which the Persians appeared resolved 
to .... fur. 

On his side of the river it appears the bank of¬ 
fered no material obstacle to regular formation at 
his choice. With the purpose then of forcing the 
passage, he gave his line an extent, as nearly as 
might be, commensurate with the enemy’s; his 
horse holding the extreme of each w'ing. On his 
farthest right, which was first to come in contact 
with the enemy, he placed that superior body of 
heavy cavalry intitled the royal companions. To 

vol. ix. q prepare 
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chat, prepare for the attack by these, and support it, 
- they were attended by the Agrians, middle-armed, 
eminent for skill with the dart, and by the whole 
body of bowmen. Parmenio’s eldest son, Philotas, 
commanded all. Next in the line were the Macedo¬ 
nian heavy horse, and that commanded by Socrates, 
with the lVonian middle-armed, all under Amyn- 
tas son ot Arrhabanis. Adjoining these' were a 
select body ol the royal companion-infantry, styled 
hypaspists under Nicanor, Parmenio's second 
son. I'lie phalanges held the center, under Per- 
diccas son of Orontas, Camus son’ of Polemo- 
crates, Craterus son of Alexander, Meleager son 
of Neoptolemus ”, Amyntas son of Andromenes. 
and Philip son of Amyntas ; names, for their re¬ 
currence 

u I luivo bom unable to ascertain what distinguished tin 
hypaspist trom the phalangitc, the ordinal y hoplite or heavy - 
armed (iroiiovius, giwng tin ivacr’/nr'rii the Latin scutatu.s, and 
the lexicographers armigei , <ue unsatisfactory, (.uusehaull 
lias supposed that the hypaspist, tho hearing a proper panop] \ 
was altogether liglitei aimed than the ordinary hopht* 
on what authority he lias not said, and 1 have iTot found 
unless the eireumstance that the li\ paspisls were always auione 
Alexanders chosen bodies for rapid enteiprize might be reck¬ 
oned a sufficient foundation. But we have formerly observed, 
after Xenophon, young Lacedemonians so excelling m vigor ot 
limb and piactire in arms, as, with all the incumbrance of tin 
arms of the phalanx, to overtake their lighter aimed enemies 
m Might; and Ainan mentions, on many occasions, Alex¬ 
ander s selecting the more active and vigorous of his phalan¬ 
gites to attend him, together with the hypaspists, fonapid amt 
reaped maiches. The question therefore remains whether tin 
hypaspist was chosen loi his lighter armor, or for his supermi 
power to carry the heavier. 

.Meleagei is alterwaul so described : to Ins name alone 1m 
father’s is not added item. 
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eurrence in the sequel, deserving notice here’ 4 . 
Next the phalanges, on the left, was the Thracian 
horse, under Agathon ; then the auxiliary Grecian 
horse of the republics south of'Thessaly : the ex¬ 
treme of the left w ing was held by the Thessalian 
horse, under Callas son of llarpalus, who had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in service under Parmenio, in 
Aiolia. All the light-armed of the army thus were 
given to the right wing, to check the enemy’s efforts 
against that division of the cavalry with which it 
was proposed to make the first impression. 

The custom of war of the heroic ages, when the 
chief generals were the most forward combatants, 
remained, in large amount, to the most polished 
times of Greece, llrasidas we have seen, in the 
days of Thucydides, and in those of Xenophon, 
even the sage Epameinondas, when on his life the 
fortune of his party throughout (ireere depended, 
so fell. Among the Persians the prowess ol the 
satrap Pharnabazus, and still more the death of 
the younger Cyrus, are eminent examples. Hut 
yet more recently, and especially more an example 
for Alexander, his lather Philip, according to the 
unsuspicious testimony of the hostile great orator, 
had been wounded in battle in every part of his 
body. Such example a youth like Alexander, 
exulting in vigor of mind and limb, would not be 
backward to follow. Modern weapons have pro¬ 
duced a necessity for the modern practice of ge¬ 
nerals, 

" The account of the phalanges in our copies of Arrian, i» 
rattier contused, hut 1 tlanh Ik; lias meant to number six, aa in 
tin; te\t above. 

Q 2 
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: H a p. nerals, in land-service, to observe and direct from 

X LVI> . a distance comparatively secure. But, in naval 
war, the commander of the largest fleet, like the 
generals of old, in no situation of advantage to 
see and direct, such still is imperious custom, 
mixes in battle equally with the lowest seaman. 
Alexander accordingly, committing the command 
of the left wing of his army to Parmenio, took 
himself the immediate lead of the right; which, 
in pursuance of the concerted plan, was first to 
meet the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Persian generals, watching, from 
the opposite bank, all movements, gathered, from 
the splendor of the armour and habiliments of 
Alexander, and his immediate attendants, where 
he had his station; and, as far as time and cir¬ 
cumstances would allow', they drew their choicest 
troops toward that point. This movement could 
not be so made as to be unobserved from the Gre¬ 
cian army ; and, its purpose being conjectured, 
Alexander was confirmed by it in his plan. Could 
he defeat that part of the hostile force, he trusted, 
judging from large and able information of the 
character of Asiatic armies, that the rest would 
not long stand. 

An advanced body, infantry with cavalry, the 
former under Amyntas son of Arrhabmus, the lat¬ 
ter under Ptolemy son of Philip, crossed the river 
first, and began the battle. The Persian cavalry 
carried javelins, light enough to be thrown by the 
arm, in which then, as still at this day, being 
trained to it from early youth, they were highly 
dexterous. In closing they mostly used the 
3 cimeter. 
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rimeter. The Grecian horseman carried a lance skct 

for close action, hut no missile weapon. The '--— 

Grecian advanced bodies were received with such 
firmness, by numbers very superior, on ground of 
great advantage, that they were quickly compelled 
to retire, v ith considerable loss. - Nevertheless the 
employment they gave, inabled the main body, led 
by Alexander himself, to cross the more quietly. 

But on approaching the bank it suffered, and on 
reaching it was so met in stationary fight that, 

Arrian, following the account of the Macedonian 
generals, characterizes the action by comparing it 
to a contest of heavy-armed infantry. Alexander's 
lance was disabled. Turning to Aretes, his master 
of the horse 15 , for another, that officer could only 
show him one equally injured, so warmly had he 
also been ingaged, The extraordinary skill of the 
Persian horsemen, to disable an enemy's lance, 
has heretofore occurred for notice in Xenophon’s 
account of an action where he was ingaged under ch.*».s..t 
Agesilaus. There the Persian, hardly equal in 
numbers, as the candid historian allows, overbore 
the Grecian cavalry; but these wereAsiatic Greeks, 
and very recently raised. The very superior prac¬ 
tice of those under Alexander, animated by his 
example, gave prevalence to their superior forma¬ 
tion and superior weapons against very superior 
numbers, and the Persians gave way. 

Singularly formidable in desultory action with a 
large field, the Persian cavalry, tho they would 
sometimes charge in a sort of column, as in the 

battle 

“ AttcCoMv; rut @ao-t\uiuv is the title of Alexander's atten¬ 
dant, which it has been ventured so to render. 

« 3 
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C -JVv?' battle noticed from Xenophon, seem to have been 

'—-—‘ quite unqualified by their discipline to charge in 
line. But, if a discharge of javelins on a gallop, 
or, at most, a rush afterward at a point, did not 
break the enemy, so excellently were their horses 
trained to stop and wheel, that they would in¬ 
stantly withdraw on a gallop, confident of out¬ 
stripping pursuit, and prepared to turn and renew 
action in their own desultory way. 

A short leisure was thus afforded to Alexander, 
and Demaratus, a Corinthian, of the band of royal 
companions, was the first to supply him with a 
sound lance. Hardly sooner was he thus pro¬ 
vided than he observed a powerful body of Persian 
horse returning to charge, and a leading officer 
considerably advanced before it. In the warmth 
of mind of the moment he rode onward so has¬ 
tily, that, before his attendants could join him, he 
had, with his lance, killed the leading officer, but. 
almost in the same instant, lost part of his helmet 
by it stroke from another's sword, whom yet, with 
his shortened lance he killed also. Nearly sur¬ 
rounded now by enemies, one of them was aiming 
a sword-stroke at hirn, which might have been 
fatal, when Cleitus son of Dropis, one of his lords 
of the body-guard, arrived so critically as to dis¬ 
able the uplifted arm by a wound in the shoulder. 
It was afterward found that the first killed by 
Alexander was Mithridates, a son-in-law of Da¬ 
rius, commander of the cavalry of the army, the 
second Rosaces, a man of great eminence; and 
the officer wounded by Cleitus was Spithridates, 
satrap of Lydia, who died, not long after, of the 
4 wound. 
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wound. So the Persian great still held il their 
office to be foremost in battle, and so, beyond just 
policy, they performed the supposed duty. 

Through the retreat of the Persian cavalry first 
ingaged, and the check in their return to onset, b\ 
the death of their principal officers, the right wing 
ol the (irecian tinny had leisure to gain footin<>' on 
the plain ground of the meadow. Meanwhile the 
left wing, under Parmenio, had severe contest with 
the Persian right. In this contest the Thessa¬ 
lians, always esteemed among the best of (irecian 
cavalry, particularly distinguished themselves ; and 
the Persians, weakened, as before mentioned, to 
strengthen their other w ing, were compelled to give 
way' 6 . Through the employment gi\en bv the 
Thessalians, the (irecian inlantiy of the left wing 
crossed the river with little loss, and formed on the 
meadow in regular order. The Persian cavahv, 
plied with missile weapons by the (Irecian light 
troops, while the protended spears were advancing, 
having looked in vain for cvample or orders limn 

their 

10 Tho it may be baldly too much to say, ol tin- mum 10111 
descilptionS of battle:; which lemaiii to us Irom [ ,'iodoi Us, lh.il 
not one is altogether rational, y< ( riedit sonmnu'K mav bo 
given I11111 for Ins testimony to tin discipline of (lie Thessalian 
horse, and the ci edit it gained .it the battle of the (millions 
A man has wholly omitted notice ot what was done by the 
wing miller Parmenio; perhaps because the geneial., to 
whose accounts he trusted, had described only what they 
were witnesses to 111 the right, tint it may be ventmed to 
add, of Diodorus that this part of his compilation is among 
those ioi which tie lias been most fortunate 111 hts choice ot 
authorities; and what he has related ol the battle ol the 
(millions, supplying Arnun’r deliuency, huimoniTes with all 
that Arnaii lias related. 


S F, c r 
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chap, their officers, killed or disabled, presently took to 
disorderly flight. 

Arrian, 1.1. The infantry thus abandoned, was however, 
nlone, a formidable army, but it \\ anted a head. 
The Persian, Ornares, its commander, probably un¬ 
versed in Grecian tactics, and, in Arrian's account, 
unprepared by instructions or previous concert for 
the circumstances, was at a loss for measures' 7 . 
Nevertheless he stood, and the troops under him 
stood, where they had been stationed, witnesses 
of the flight of the cavalry which should have ral¬ 
lied, if not for farther action by itself, yet for their 
support, and witnesses also of their enemy’s mea¬ 
sures for attacking them. Alexander, allowing no 
distant pursuit of the defeated cavalry, collected 
his troops, and, according to the practice intro¬ 
duced by Epameinondas and adopted by Philip, 
directed his attack not against the whole line, but, 
with a condensed force, against the center of the 
Persian Greeks. Their resistance was brave, but 
unavailing. Presently broken, through the superior 
conduct of their enemy, his cavalry fell upon their 
disordered ranks. To rally then was impossible ; 
to fly useless; and quarter was little given. About 
two thousand are said to have been made prisoners, 
wounded, or falling as if wounded, and so avoiding 
the immediate fury of pursuers. Thus Alexander's 
victory was complete. 

The number slain, of the Persian army alto¬ 
gether, Arrian has not undertaken to say ; whence 

it 

17 Ejir f*rv 'Ahi'faripot tiri Tot); ; roif //crSopofOV?, "»» 

to V to TTguTot u fAotteiQ* Tt Tov voi^oiXoycv 

*3* Xoy»c Tfjiu i/xim. Arr. 1. l.c. 17* 
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it may be conjectured that those who have under¬ 
taken it had no good authority to follow. But, 
in his and in all accounts, the loss, whatever in 
numbers, was important in quality. Nine men, 
of great eminence, are named as having fallen. 
Spithridates, satrap of Lydia and Ionia, Rosaces, 
said by Diodorus to have been his brother, and 
Mithridates, the king's son-in-law, have been al¬ 
ready mentioned. Pharrtaces, the queen's brother, 
Arbupales, described by Arrian as of the royal 
family, Mithrobuzanes'”, satrap of Cappadocia, 
Omares, commander of the mercenaries, and two 
other generals, are also in Arrian's list of the killed 
intheiield. Arsites, that writter adds, having tied 
to the capital of his satrapy, unable to hear the 
consideration that his advice, prevailing in the 
council of war, had produced so great a calamity, 
added himself with his own hand to the number of 
great officers lost. 

On the Grecian side none of the rank of general, 
but no less than twenty-five of the order of com¬ 
panions, apparently most in the contest about Alex¬ 
ander's person, were killed. Of the other cavalry 
little more than sixty are said bv Arrian to have 
fallen, and of the infantry, only about thirty; num¬ 
bers for which, likely enough, he had the autho¬ 
rity of Macedonian generals, yet, judging from his 
own account of the action, probably much exte¬ 
nuated. Funeral honors for the slain were Alex¬ 
ander’s next care; in which nothing that could 
gratify their surviving friends, and excite emula¬ 
tion among their surviving comrades in arms, was 

omitted. 

)• 
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c h a p. om itted. The substantial reward of perpetual ini 

1 —)—. m unity from taxes (what taxes indeed wc should 
be glad to know) for their parents and posterity, 
would especially ingage the gratitude and attach¬ 
ment of the more considerate among them. The 
twenty-five companions were honored by employ¬ 
ing the celebrated Lysippus to represent them in 
statues of brass, which were placed in the city of 
Dium in Macedonia. Liberality was extended, 
against the common practice of the Grecian re¬ 
publics, even to enemies : the rite of burial w as 
performed for the Persian slain, anti even for the 
mercenaries in the Persian service; tho the survi¬ 
vors of these, prisoners, as traitors to their country 
taken in the actual use of arms against it, were 
condemned to slavery. They were of various Gre¬ 
cian republics; some Athenians. To the wounded 
of his own army Alexander gave the most flattering 
personal attention. Not only he saw that what¬ 
ever their cases needed was supplied, but inquired 
of each into the circumstances of the action, and 
incouraged the boastful tale of their several deeds. 

To send home report of a victory so glorious, 
obtained with loss, not indeed satisfactorily reported 
to us, yet, for the greatness of the occasion, probably 
altogether small, was a grateful part of the business 
before him. Athens, for the sake of his hereditary 
friends there, those who had honored his father, 
and whom his father had honored, as well as for 
their leading influence among the republics, wa~ 
perhaps intitled to his distinguishing attention, and 
received it. Three hundred complete suits of Per¬ 
sian armour, sent as a present to the Athenian 

people 
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people, were dedicated in the temple of Minerva, 
with this inscription, Alexander, son or 

PHILIP, AND '1IIE GREEKS, EXCEPTING THE 

Lacedemonians, ofelk tmesi , taken from 

THE BARBARIANS Of ASIA' 9 . 


SEC 1 
II. 


10 The origin of the name of Asia is utterly uncertain, hut. 
already in the time of the father of prolane history, it appeals 
to have designated among the Cheeks the continent now so 
called, as far as it was then known. He dntinyuishes the 
countiv since called Lesser Asia, by the description of Asia 
within the Hal vs. 

Nevertheless the name Asia has been u c ed by later antient 
wntcis with various a a novel signit'cat'oi.s, a matter not un¬ 
necessary to he advoited lo for duly undeistandmu tiicin The 
diligent authors of tl^ antient universal liMory have i ollerted 
those significations. Names of countiles have mostly ongi- 
nated limn the names o! the people possess m.|r them, and have 
been extended, or contiacttd oi changed, as possession has 
alteied. 'I'hus Giatcia had its name limn the t.iecks, and 
within it, Laconia, Baolia, Acaimuna, Thessaly and Muie- 
doma, fiom their possessors the Larons, lVots, Acainans, 
Thessals and Macodons. In more modem times England and 
France so obtained then piesent names. '1 hat longer foini of 
those (liecian names which would indicate the people to have 
had them fiom the name of the country, instead ol giwrig their 
name to tin- cmintiy, has been the pioduce ol modem fashion 
onlv Nceeitheless many antient people have gamed names 
from the places they inhabited. '1 bus Peloponnesian became 
a collei live name for all the various lnliahitants ol the penin¬ 
sula of Peloponnesus. The names s partiat, or Spartan, and 
Laceda'inoman, distinguished those Larons who inhabited 
Sparta or Lacedienion. The Dorians who obtained posse ssion 
of Corinth were called Corinthians, and when Athilis ac¬ 
quired renown, those pieviou.sly called Attics took the name 
generally eif then capital, and were called Athenians. 
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SECTION III. 

March min Li/dia: Surrender of Sardis: Circumstances of 
Ephesus and other Grecian Cities of Asia. Opposition of 
Miletus: Lute arrival of the Persian feet. Miletus taken. 
Efficiency of the Persian Jicet obviated by Mcasuies ashore. 
Pecuniary Distress of Alexander. 


The consequences of the victory of the Gra- 
nicus Mere very great. It M as not a little matter 
that in Greece, the hopes, the influence, the acti¬ 
vity, of the Persian party were instantly checked. 
But in Lesser Asia the result amounted to the im¬ 
mediate conquest of a large portion of that exten¬ 
sive and rich country. The Persian cavalry being 
dispersed, and the Grecian force in the pay of 
Persia, the largest to that time know n in a forein 
service, annihilated, even Meinnon w'as at a loss 
for resources. His situation indeed, among the 
satraps, after losing the present support of his 
brother-in-law' Artabazus, seems always to have 
abounded with difficulties. Apparently now' lie 
despaired of Aiolia; no longer indeed important 
as a frontier country, for the victorious enemy was 
within the frontier. He hastened to Ionia, where 
his early presence might assist to lessen the impres¬ 
sion of the news to arrive, and where his exertions 
might most contribute to check the conqueror’s 
progress. The large satrapy of Lower Phrygia, 
including Bithynia and iEolia, was by the death of 
Arsites so left without a chief capable of directing 
effectual resistance, that Alexander proceeded im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately to reward the merit of Callas, the general s k c i 
commanding his Thessalian horse, by appointing , ia , 
him to the office and dignity of its satrap. Alex¬ 
ander's measures then were conciliating and politic. 
Numbers of the people had lied to the mountains: 
protection being promised, they returned to their 
houses: the Greeks of the town of Zeleia, who 
had acted with the enemy, he pardoned, as having 
been under compulsion : Dascylium, the capital 
of Bithvnia, the favorite residence formerly of the 
satrap Pharnabazus, being held by a garrison, Par- 
men io was detached against it: the garrison with¬ 
drew on his approach, and the town submitted. 

The revenue of the province was then put in course 
to come into the king of Macedonia's treasury. 

In the adjoining satrapy of Lydia, including Ionia, 
still larger and richer, tho it had lost its chief, 
Spithridates, yet a Persian governor, Mithranes, 
with a regular garrison, held the castle of Sardis, 
the capital. That fortress was both bv nature 
and art of uncommon strength, and the city had, 
within its walls, a large population. 'The wealthy 
Lydians, indeed would desire to avoid war at 
their doors; perhaps careless whether a Persian 
or a Macedonian garrison held their castle, and 
whether their tribute went to Babylon or Pella; 
or perhaps they might rather desire a change of 
dominion. Even the satraps we have seen, as feu¬ 
datory princes, often at war with the soverein or 
his officers, and, in one remarkable instance, avow¬ 
ing a claim of right to defection : but the officer ci. u. s 5 
intrusted with the care of a fortress of singular 
importance and strength, with a competent mili¬ 
tary 
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hap. tary force, was in a different situation. Nevertlie- 
(LV1 ' . less Alexander, after marching from the Granicus 
through a great extent of country as in peace, was 
met, about seven miles from Sardis, by Mithranes, 
accompanied by the magistracy of the city, all 
together throwing themselves on his mercy and 
generosity. How Mithranes could excuse himself 
to his soverein and country does not appear. 
Alexander, however, as policy would persuade, 
received him well and treated him with honor; and, 
pursuing still his father's liberal system, gratified 
the Lydians by granting to the whole kingdom its 
antient constitution and laws 2 °. 

Arrived at Sardis, he ascended into the citadel. 
The strength of that fortress ingaged his admira¬ 
tion. With any firmness of resistance it must either 
have delayed his farther progress most inconve¬ 
niently, or made it very hazardous. Apparently 
felicitating himself on the easy acquisition, he re¬ 
solved to build there a temple to Jupiter. He 
was looking for a situation, when a supervening 
thunder-shower fell, and with particular violence 
about the palace of the antient Lydian kings. This 
was esteemed to indicate the deity’s preference of 
the spot, and he ordered the temple to be there 
ji-s S-2 erected. It may seem however little likely that a 
pupil of Aristotle, whose sublime conception of 
the one God, in whom all nature lives and moves 

and 

M One cannot but liore recollect, anti recollecting adnnrc. 
those writers, antieni and modern, who would represent Philip 
as one of the deepest politicians the woi Id e\er saw, and yet do 
not scruple to impute to lum a conduct dncctly Pm !i-g t<> de¬ 
feat a politician's puipo c es ill usage to those who betrayed an 
important tiust to serve him. 
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and has its being, has been formerly noticed, would 
be very solicitous about the place where a cloud ' 
might drop, unless through a politic regard for the 
superstition of the many, who reckoned the air, in 
the division of portions of the w orld among their 
numerous deities, the particular seat of the reign 
of Jupiter. 

The pressure however of matters of more se¬ 
rious importance allowed little leisure, in this great 
capital, for those of ceremony or amusement. With 
a rapidity beyond hope or foresight a great domi¬ 
nion had already been acquired behind the( irecian 
states ; those states themselves remaining yet un¬ 
der the dominion of Persia, from which it was the 
professed object of the expedition to deliver them; 
an object now' of increased importance, as, in an 
enemy's hands, they intercepted the communication 
with the Grecian sea. Hut this object presented 
no small difficulties, as in every oneol those states 
was a party, in some a preponderant party, zealous 
for the Persian supremacy, and especially attached 
to the able and popular Mein non, to whom the 
kiu«f of Persia had committed the ehiei command 
over them. On the other hand, however, in every 
one also an opposing party was not less zealous 
in the cause of the Grecian confederacy under 
Alexander ; and especially in the two most impor¬ 
tant for wealth, population, and situation, Ephesus 
and Miletus, circumstances pressed tor his imme¬ 
diate attention. 

In Ephesus, the contention between an aristo- 
cratical or oligarchial (for historians rarely dis¬ 
tinguish them) anil a democratical party, had been 

recently 
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chap recently violent. Ionia is, by the Grecian writers, 

t XLVI - often intitled a satrapy; but at this time, and 
indeed generally, Ionia was united with the Lydian 
satrapy. Tho it appears to have been the ordinary 
system of the Persian government liberally to allow 
the people under its extensive dominion to rule 
themselves in their own way, interfering only when 
its supremacy was threatened, yet commanders of 
provinces, looking, whether to their own interest, 
or their opinion of public interest, might often 
contravene this system. In Ephesus, under Persian 
patronage, the aristocratical had been the ruling 
party. The publication of the late king of Ma¬ 
cedonia, Philip's, declaration that he would himself 
pass into Asia, to deliver the Grecian cities there 
from Persian bondage, would of course excite 
fermentation of party politics. Assurance then 
arriving that a force under Parmenio, esteemed 
the ablest general of the age, had actually crossed 
the Hellespont, the democratical Ephesians rose 
and overpowered their opponents ; and while De¬ 
mosthenes was endeavoring to persuade all Greece 
that Philip was the most odious and dreadful of 
tyrants, they erected a statue to him, as the great 
vindicator of freedom, the patron of democracy. 
As often happens however in such insurrections, 
they had illjudged their time. Memnon, then com¬ 
manding in iEolia, at some hazard for that pro¬ 
vince, repairing to Ephesus, restored the superiority 
to the friends of the Persian supremacy. The statue 
of Philip then was overthrown, and the sepulchral 
monument erected in honor of Heropythus, leader 
of the democratical cause, who seems to have 

fallen 
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fallen in it, was demolished. No capital execution, 
no exile, no personal severity of any kind, appears 
to have followed against the defeated; but a body 
of Grecian mercenaries was left in garrison, for 
the security of the order of things now established. 
Memnon’s policy, liberal at the same time and 
vigorous, might have been effectual for its purpose, 
but for the battle of the Granicus, and its con¬ 
sequences, Alexander's rapid march southward, 
the ready submission of the extensive Persian pro¬ 
vinces in his way, and finally the surrender of 
Sardis. With these unexpected events hope rose 
as a meteor before the democratical [tarty, and 
they became eager for a new - revolution. The 
Grecian mercenaries of the garrison, whom report 
would reach of the fate, both of their fellows slain 
at the Granicus, and of those who survived, took 
alarm. Amyntas son of Antiochus, a Macedonian 
of regal descent, who had fled his country, sus¬ 
pected of treasonable practices against the reigning 
family, was residing at Ephesus under Persian 
protection. In concert with him, the Grecian mer¬ 
cenaries, they betraying their ingagement, he the 
hospitality afforded him, seized two triremes in 
the harbour of Ephesus, and deserted in them. 
Servile fear being thus removed from the many, 
no noble passion took its place, but democratical 
fury broke loose. Syrphax, a leader of the aris- 
tocratical party, fled for refuge to the temple (that 
so celebrated of Diana, tho not named, seems im- 


s e c T. 
m. 


plied in the historian’s account) with his brother’s 
children and his own son. Regardless of the sa¬ 
credness of the asylum, the people dragged them 
VOL. IX. a out 
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chap, out and stoned them to death. All who had been 
. XI ' VL . accessory to the invitation of Memnon, to the 
overthrowing of the statue of Philip, to the de¬ 
struction of the monument of Heropythus, with 
the added imputation of spoliation of the temple, 
were then demanded for massacre, in the forms of 
democratical justice. 

Information of these circumstances was hastened 
to Alexander, w ith solicitation from the triumphant 
party for his support in the superiority, which 
neither party could maintain without forein pa¬ 
tronage. The object was of such importance that 
he allowed himself only three days at Sardis to 
make arrangements for the government of the rich 
and extensive countries of which he was become 
the soverein. The general direction, civil and 
Arnan, 1.1. military, in Lydia and all the appendant districts, 
which together had formed the satrapy of Spith- 
vidates, he committed toAsander son of Philotas 11 ; 
but the superintendance of the treasury and col¬ 
lection of taxes he made a separate department 
under Nicias; and the custody of the citadel he 
made also a distinct command under Pausanias, 
one of the order of companions. It appears to 
have been in proposed indulgence to the people of 
Argos, who had distinguished themselves among 
die democratical republicans of Peloponnesus by 
zeal in favor both of his father and himself, and 

also 

” We find all the Macedonian names Greek ; and, as among 
the republics, and formerly among the Welsh, distinction of 
the many of the same name was provided only by addition of 
the fathei’s and other progenitors’ names. Philotas, father 
of Asander, could not be the young friend of Alexander of that 
name, son of Parmenio. 
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also as a mark of his confidence in them, that he 
left the Argians of his army for its garrison. 

With his diligence, one day fortunately sufficing 
for the march from Sardis, he arrived at Ephesus 
in time to command mercy. Of the fury of civil 
contest among republicans he had seen a disgusting 
amount at fhebes, when he had neither experience 
nor force to inable him to choose his measures. 
Knowing now, says the historian, that, in popular 
commotions, not the guilty only, not even party- 
opponents only suffer, but that private resentment, 
private avarice, all evil passions, finding oppor¬ 
tunity of gratification, use it, he forbad farther 
severities, and he was obeyed, 'flic antient dc- 
mocratical government was, under his sanction, 
established. The chiefs of the party, banished by 
the aristocratical party, were reinstated. A deli¬ 
cate question then occurred. A tribute bad been 
assessed upon every Grecian city for the Persian 
treasury. When formerly delivered from the Per¬ 
sian yoke, as it has been commonly phrased, by 
the Athenians, or Lacedaemonians, a tribute still 
had been required for the Athenian or Lacedae¬ 
monian treasury; buton pretence of using it tor the 
common good of Greece. Was then such tribute 
now to bestill required for the benefitof theGrecian 
cause against the Persian ? Alexander, wanting 
revenue much, nevertheless considered popularity 
as what his circumstances and views wanted yet 
more. The tribute apparently was not of oppressive 
amount, yet lie would not take it for himself. The 
venerated temple of Diana at Ephesus was in 
such a state through age, that it had been in con- 
u 2 temptation 
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char, templation to rebuild it. Not remitting the tribute 
, XLVr - , then, he directed that the sums formerly raised for 
the Persian king should in future be paid to the 
goddess. His conduct altogether was highly po- 
Arrian.i. l. pular. Widely, says Arrian, as he earned favor 
and praise, he succeeded nowhere more completely 
than at Ephesus. 

The circumstances which produced the easy ac¬ 
quisition of that important city, and the judicious 
use of opportunities for popularity there, appear, 
after the battle of the Granicus, to have been 
principal leading steps to his great following for¬ 
tune. Ephesus was the first Grecian city, south¬ 
ward of mount Ida, that embraced his party, 
i-'- After its example deputies now arrived from Mag¬ 
nesia on the Masander, and from Tralles, offering 
allegiance. Parmenio was dispatched, as the king’s 
commissioner, to accept it, taking with him five 
thousand foot, and two hundred horse of the body 
of companions. The selection of so eminent a 
military man for an office nominally civil, and the 
amount of force committed to him, indicate that 
there were in those cities either strong parties 
in the Persian interest, or mercenary garrisons, 
supposed more faithful to their ingagcments than 
that of Ephesus. The friendly, however, on Par- 
menio’s arrival made their offer good. Apparently 
information had been received of a similar dispo¬ 
sition among the many Ionian cities northward, 
and also in those of iEolia which had not been 
formerly gained by Parmenio during his command 
there. A nearly equal force being sent in that 
direction, under a commander of far less note, 

Alcimalu* 
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Alcimalus son of Agathocles, so the example of 
Ephesus assisted the fame of Alexander’s victory 
and liberality that this mission was also, without 
effort noticed by historians, completely successful. 
The proposal offered to the several states was 
simply to join the general confederacy of the Greek 
nation, decreed by the congress of Corinth; and, 
on a declaration of accession to this, a democra- 
tical constitution was warranted to all the cities, 
and exemption from tribute. 

Within Ionia, Miletus alone now remained in 
connection with Persia; but Miletus was the most 
powerful of the Asiatic-Grecian cities, or second 
only to Ephesus. Its constitution was already 
democratical ; yet such had been the politic libe¬ 
rality of the Persian supremacy, and such the 
popularity of Memnon’s administration, that, little 
feeling the tribute assessed on their lands, the 
Milesians resolved to persevere in allegiance to the 
Persian king. Over-late, indeed, the Persian court 


SECT. 

hi. 


had adopted that measure which so much assisted 
this determination, the appointment of Memnon 
to the chief command ; yet which probably the 
Persian king, with all his despotism, might have 
been unable, for the opposition of his satraps, 
previously to manage. Memnon, on retiring from 
the Granicus, where so many fell, aware of the 
jealousy to which, as a fojeiner, and especially as 
a Greek, he must be liable, had, for his first step, Amm 1 1. 
sent his wife and children to the capital, as pledges lT _ 
of his fidelity. Opportunity to use his services c - 
was much opened by the circumstances of the 
battle of the Granicus. Accordingly the liberal 


K3 


-and 
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chav, and well-judging monarch, consideration of the 
X1 - VI - long and able and faithful services of his brother 
Mentor probably assisting the determination, sent 
him a commission to command in chief along 
the whole of the Asiatic coast of the empire ; and 
directed the commanders of a fleet, said to have 
been of four hundred triremes, whose crews would 
be not less than a hundred thousand men, to 
cooperate with him. 

Meanwhile Alexander, with a conquered con¬ 
tinent behind him, having again reached thefEgean 
sea, the cooperation of his fleet would be im¬ 
portant, and it was accordingly ordered to join 
him. Hastening arrangements then at Ephesus, 
he concluded them with a magnificent sacrifice to 
Diana, all his troops present marching in the pro¬ 
cession, armed and formed as for battle. On the 
following day he moved for Miletus. That city, 
in the peace long injoyed, under liberal protection 
of the Persian government, had so flourished by 
commerce, that, confident in the continuance of 
that protection, its increased population had raised 
a new' town, beyond its undent walls, with little 
care of fortification for it. On Alexander’s ap¬ 
proach this w as evacuated by the Milesians and 
was presently occupied by his troops. Ilis fleet 
of a hundred and sixty triremes had already- 
entered the bay. In the iland Lade, which com¬ 
manded the approach by sea to the city 1 ", four 
thousand men from the army were placed. The 

very 

“ It has formerly occurred for notice that what was then the 
bay of Miletus has now Seen, for some centuries, a marsh, and 
Lade a hill in it. Ch. 7. s. 2. of this History. 
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very superior fleet of Persia arrived three days 
after. Its commanders, apparently surprized to 
find approach to the city precluded, withdrew to 
the neighbouring roadstead of Mycale, but returned 
next day and offered battle. This however the 
Macedonian admiral prudently declined. Con¬ 
curring accounts show Alexander's understanding, 
both for extent and quickness, extraordinary, and 
the amount of his experience, both in military and 
political business, was such as few besides ever 
had at his years; yet it may lie thought that 
Arrian has strained compliment a little, imputing 
rash counsel to the veteran Parmenio, esteemed by 
Philip the ablest military commander of his age, 
that he might attribute to the youthful king the 
sober prudence which corrected it. Parmenio, 
he says, urged for ingaging the Persian fleet: 
Alexander refused to allow it; and the reasoning 
ascribed to him seems clearly good. Arrian shows 
himself continually so scrupulous of asserting, 
without respectable authority, that it seems due 
to him to suppose he had respectable authority 
here; yet in the sequel of the history ground may 
appear for suspecting that his authority was from 
those unfriendly to Parmenio. 

The siege ot Miletus, without delay begun, was 
prosecuted with the best art ot a cultivated age. 
Battering machines, large and weighty, brought 
by the fleet, were advanced against the walls, lhe 
Persian fleet repeatedly gave opportunity for battle, 
would the Grecian come out of the harbour, but 
showed no disposition to aback it there. Jhe 
troops and people in the town thus seeing all 
r a effectual 
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C xlvi P eff ectual attempt for their relief declined by so great 

‘—v—< a force, on which they had much depended, began 
to despair of means to support the contest. Having 
consulted therefore about a capitulation, they sent 
to Alexander a proposal of neutrality, offering 
their port to be open to the ships, and their 
town to the troops, of both the belligerent powers. 
This being refused, with improvident valor, and a 
fidelity which does honor hardly less to the Persian 
government which inspired it, than to themselves, 
much perhaps being due particularly to Memnon, 
but surely much also to the government which 
selected and authorized such an agent, they re¬ 
solved to brave all chances. Their walls however 
did not long withstand the power of Alexander’s 
machines, directed by the skill of his engineers. 
A breach was made, by which the Macedonian 
forces entered. The small body of regular soldiers 
of the garrison, and the Milesian armed people, 
quickly overpowered, sought safety by flight. 
Many got aboard the vessels in th# harbour; but 
so watched by the Macedonian fleet that all w ere 
taken. Many, meanwhile, weak to resist, and 
without opportunity to fly, were killed ; quarter, in 
the sack of a fortified place, being little in the 
practice of the age. About three hundred of the 
regular soldiers, throwing themselves into the sea, 
and using their large shields as rafts, to sup¬ 
port them with their armour, passed to a small 
iland, near the town, whose rocky cliffs were as 
walls, and there prepared to defend themselves. 
Alexander directed attack upon them ; but, being 
informed they were all Greeks, and giving them 
6 credit. 
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credit, says the historian, for their faithful and sf.cj. 
courageous adherence to the service to which they ■ 1IL 
had pledged themselves, not without example, 
through a long course of years, warranted at dif¬ 
ferent times by the legislatures of all the principal 
republics of the nation, he sent to offer them 
quarter, on condition of renouncing the Persian, 
anil entering into his service. The great Persian 
fleet was at anchor within their sight, without the 
least manifestation of a purpose to move. Hope¬ 
less therefore of relief they yielded on the terms 
offered. Nothing then remaining hostile within 
Miletus or its territory, Alexander admitted all the 
surviving people to his friendship, and placed the 
Milesian state, with its old constitution and laws' 

(so much the expressions of both the historians 
appear to indicate) upon the same footing of im¬ 
munity and freedom as all other Grecian states, 
which had acceded to the general confederacy of 
the nation under his supremacy 11 . 

it 

23 Toff MiA££rio(f Diod. 1. 17- c - - -■ 

Tfii); Mthnc-iovt cctprixt, xai iMtS^cvc; t/Vai t^xn. Arrian I. 1 c. 

Diodorus has evidently followed good authorities lor much 
of the history of Alexander. But for his great compilation, 
when books, being only in writing, were of. course dear, and 
extensive libraries few, the labor always, the difficulty often, 
and the impossibility perhaps sometimes, of reaching the au¬ 
thorities to be desired, may account for, and even excuse, many 
of the obvious defects in his work. He makes the great body 
of his hundred thousand men, ingaged at the Granicus on the 
Persian side, retreat to Miletus, and there he places Memnori 
and many satraps, or Persians of great eminence, during the 
siege. Arrian makes no mention of Memnon there, or of any 
Persians of any degree. On the contrary his account clearly 

implies 
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chap. It has occurred formerly to observe, in many 
xlvi. i examples, how ill the ships of war of the antient 
construction, tho a construction admirably adapted 
to the antient mode of naval action, could keep the 
sea. A harbour ready, and supplies from land, 
almost daily, were indispensable for them. A fleet 
thus was liable to annoyance from an army; and 
as Alexander’s fleet could not cope with the very 
superior force of the Persian, manned with Pheni- 
cians and Cypriots, mariners equal to any of the 
Mediterranean, his next measure was to use his 
army against it. Stationing a considerable force, 
foot and horse, in situations to command landing- 
places and prevent watering, he so distressed that 
overbearing fleet that it left the road of Mycale, 
and took its station at the neighbouringGreek iland 
of Samos. Battle was again offered to Alexander’s 
fleet, which, however, would not quit its secure 
port. An attack was then made upon a part of 
it; but this so failed that five ships were lost, and 
soon after the great Persian fleet finally quitted 
the coast. 

Alexander’s successes, now obtained, were far 
beyond all previous rational calculation. Yet, tho 
the rich provinces of Lower Phrygia and Lydia 
were conquered, and all the commercial republics 
of the coast, from the Propontis to the border of 

Caria, 

implies that Memnon was elsewhere, and that no Persians, or 
none m any authority, were there. It may suOiee to consider 
the iidative situations of the (iranicus and Miletus, mid the 
circumstances of Miletus and of the intervening country, to be 
aware that Arnan’s is not moie the most authoritative account 
than the most probable, and indeed that Diodorus's is utterly 
improbable. 
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Caria, brought to coalition with the Grecian con¬ 
federacy, Alexander found himself wanting means 
to maintain the very moderate forces of land and 
sea with which his conquests had been made; 
so scanty were the resources with which he had 
ingaged in his great undertaking. A council was 
called to consider the difficulty, and it was put in 
question whether further service of the fleet might 
not be dispensed with, and the expense of its 
maintenance saved. The Persian fleet w as clearly 
too powerful to be prudently met by any that 
Alexander had means to raise. Naval war there¬ 
fore was not desirable for him. Moreover thecnemy 
themselves had, for the present at least, abandoned 
it, having quitted the neighbouring seas, and evi- 
dently for a cause which would prevent their ready 
return to any purpose ; they had not a port in the 
vEgean, or near it, where they could find supplies, 
or perhaps be assured even of necessary shelter. 
On this consideration the council determined that 
the fleet, reserving only what might be wanted for 
the convoy of weighty machines for sieges, should 
be sent home and laid up. 

Alexander’s poverty, after all his recent acqui¬ 
sitions, being thus manifest, it may be wondered 
rather what could have been Philip's plan, when, 
with his large experience, he at length resolved 
upon war in Asia, than that he so long bore 
unmoved the solicitations and remonstrances in 
which, among his friends in the Grecian republics, 
Isocrates probably was not singular. Perhaps, 
after long and careful circumspection, satisfied not 
only that Isocrates justly reckoned peace between 
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chap, the republics otherwise impossible, but, farther, 

xtvi. that quiet for Macedonia itself must be precarious 
when the republics were in tumult, he chose war 
in Asia as least among hazards and evils, as well 
as most promising positive benefits. It may well 
then be supposed that Philip’s mature age would 
have hazarded less than Alexander's youthful ardor ; 
that he would not have afforded opportunity for 
the measures advised, tho in vain, by Memnon, 
for the destruction of his army or the ruin of his 
enterprize; that on the contrary, he would, like 
Agesilaus before him, have secured the friendship 
and cooperation of all the Grecian settlements on 
the coast, before he would have proceeded to the 
interior of Phrygia and Lydia. 

Nevertheles the success, which attended the 
boldness of Alexander’s measures, may tend both 
to warrant the advice of Isocrates, and to justify 
those Macedonians who, in council, may have 
assented to the plan followed by their youthful 
king. With the satrapies of Phrygia anti Lydia 
conquered, and all the Grecian settlements of the 
Asiatic shore of the rEgean, as far as Caria, brought 
to alliance, much of the summer yet remained. To 
Caria Memnon had withdrawn, with his new com¬ 
mission, intended to give him authority widely over 
a country then no longer in the grantor’s power. 
With the loss of provinces to the Persian empire 
probably the supplies failed, to which the court 
had trusted for making Memnon’s new authority 
effectual. Unable however to attempt the recovery 
of what was lost, the defence of what remained 
to his soverein, within the wide district committed 

to 
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to him, became Mormon's care. But even there sect. 
difficulties had been prepared for him, and ad- IIL 
vantages for his opponent, by those whose interest 
as well as duty should have made them his best 
supporters. 


SECTION IV. 

Constitutions of Asiatic States: Circumstances of Curia: Ada 
Queen oj Curia: Difficulties of Memnon : Siege oj'Ilalicai ■ 
missus. 

It is largely indicated, by antient writers, that 
much of the character of the political constitu¬ 
tion, described by Homer, was preserved, not only 
in the European principalities northward of the 
Grecian republics, but also extensively in Lesser 
Asia, and through Syria to the borders of Arabia ; 
even Palestine, with all the peculiarities of the 
Jewish institutions, not forming an exception. 

That country, with a system of law more perfect 
and better defined than any other known of the 
early ages, appears to have remained almost without 
a constitution, civil or military; till at length the Samuel, 
people, suffering under the misrule of their chief b ‘ 1 c ' K 
magistrates, intitled judges, concurred in desiring 
a hereditary monarchy, such as that under which 
they saw neighbouring nations ^quieter through 
civil, and more powerful through military order. 

This we have observed to have been not an 
uncommon resource of the Grecian republics, 
in similar circumstances. With authority then, 
necessary for the desired purposes, committed to 

the 
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chap, the king, the law, by which his conduct should be 
1 —* regulated, remained as before; and, however the 
authority may have been abused, the law, we find, 
more held its force in antient Palestine than in 
some modern European states. Everywhere pri¬ 
vate interest must occasionally yield to public good. 
In the Britannic empire an act of the concurring 
branches of the legislature is required to warrant 
any interference with private rights on the public 
account. In France formerly a simple command 
of the king sufficed for taking any man’s land, 
at its estimated worth, for public purposes. In 
the kingdom of Naples, and perhaps some other 
European states, the king, paying only the price 
set by his own officers, might take any man’s land 
for his own use or pleasure. Under the Jewish law 
private property was so much better assured, that 
Kings, u.i. even the tyrant Ahab could not so take Naboth’s 
vineyard ; even the daring wickedness of his wife 
would not so venture upon an open breach of the 
right of an individual. The authentic history of 
those persons, indeed, remarkably illustrates the 
state and condition of both governments and people 
under that constitution which prevailed so exten¬ 
sively in the early ages ; a king, without a legis¬ 
lature, ruling under established lawy and arms in 
the hands of the people forming the sanction of 
the law-. Here then appears the reason of that 
Ch.43 s.i. general satisfaction of the western Asiatics wdth 

of llm Hist. , . 

their governments, remarked by Aristotle, whence 
civil troubles, so ordinary in Greece, w ere, among 
them rare. The establishment erf hereditary right 
prevented that contest for supremacy which was 

continually 
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continually lacerating the Greek republics; and sect. 
arms in the hands of the people, tho not providing '— 
suchregular security for individuals as a legislature, 
mediating between king and people, may insure, 
yet, by giving importance to the people in body, 
deterred extensive oppression. 

Herodotus informs us that the antient Lydian 
law nearly resembled that ordinary in G recce; thus 
indicating that private rights were assured by the 
law in Lydia, under a hereditary monarch, nearly 
as in Greece under yearly magistrates. But the 
people of Lydia, an inland country, had not main¬ 
tained their liberties againstthe despotism of Persian 
satraps equally with the Asiatic Greeks, who, with 
other advantages, had those of maritime situation ; 
and thence Alexander had the opportunity to in¬ 
gratiate himself with the Lydians by restoring their 
antient constitution. When the great Cyrus com¬ 
pelled all Lesser Asia to acknowlcge his supreme 
dominion, it seems likely that Caria had a politic 
prince, who obtained favorable terms. Caria con¬ 
tinued, to the time with which we are ingaged, to 
be governed by its hereditary native sovereins, tho 
owning homage to the Persian crown. The people 
were reckoned, by the republican Greeks, among Arrian, 
barbarians; yet their character was good among 
surrounding nations; their government was orderly, 
and both their language and their religion appear 
to have been very nearly Grecian. On a line 
harbour of their coast arose the Grecian city of 
Halicarnassus; which, among the Grecian cities 
of Lesser Asia, yielded in population and wealth, if 
to Miletus and Ephesus, to them only. It became 

the 
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the capital of the Carian princes, and yet its Grecian 
quality appears never to have been disputed. On 
the contrary, men of whom Greece was proud 
were among its natives; two, of distant ages, being 
of the first rank among historians, Herodotus and 
Dionysius. The princely family seems to have been 
generally popular in its own country, and respected 
abroad; frequently holding alliance with the leading 
Grecian republics, and at the same time maintaining 
its estimation among the vassals of the Persian 
empire. Marriage between brothers and sisters, 
esteemed at Athens creditable, was so also in Curia; 
the princely family commonly-married within itself; 
and an extraordinary order of succession had favor 
there, recommended, according to Arrian, by the 
popularity of the renowned Semiramis, of very early 
times, queen of Assyria ; the widowed queen suc¬ 
ceeded her husband. Twice already we have had 
occasion to observe the widows of deceased princes 
filling the throne of Caria; the heroine Artemisia, 
who fought under Xerxes, and another Artemisia, 
who erected, in honor of her deceased husband 
and brother, Mausolus, that sepulchral monument, 
which, for its magnificence reckoned among the 
seven wonders of the world, has furnished a title 
in all European languages for sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of superior splendor. 

The second Artemisia was succeeded in the 
Carian throne by her husband’s brother and her 
own, Hidrieus. He had married his and their sister, 
Ada, who, on his demise, claimed the succession. 
But an eminent Persian, Orontobates, had married 
the daughter of Pexodorus, a third brother; and, 

having 
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having perhaps opportunity, at the distant court, T>!o < J 1 u>- 
to represent both Carian laws, and tacts in Curia, It\? 7 *' 
otherwise than as they were, lie obtained a grant 1, 

of the principality for his father-in-law and himself. c - **• 
Ada, resisting as tar as she was able, maintained 
herself in one strong place, Alinda : of the rest of 
the country Pexodorus and Orontobates gained 
possession. 

Alexander appears to have owed his already 
great success hardly more to the excellence of the 
military force, from the private soldier up to the 
chief generals, prepared by his father, than to the 
liberal system of policy, equally prepared by his 
father, and with remarkable steddiness, pursued by 
himself. The constitution of Lydia, perhaps little 
touched by the great conqueror, Cyrus, had been 
overwhelmed by the military despotism afterward 
committed to, or assumed by, the satraps. Thus, 
in modern Europe, the constitution of the kingdom 
of Naples, especially of the iland of Sicily derived 
from the Norman conquerors, and considerably 
resembling the antient Norman and the English, 
was overwhelmed by a military despotism in the 
hands of the viceroys, whom the courts of Madrid 
and Vienna, prevailing alternately in their claims 
to the succession, sent to govern those beautiful, 
naturally rich, and eminently unfortunate coun¬ 
tries ; that constitution always holding existence, 
tho sickly, weak and inefficacious. The Lydians 
therefore, rejoicing in the restoration of just vigor 
to the overborne antient laws of the country, might 
also not unreasonably hope that, should griefs in 
future arise, their complaints might more readily 

vox., ix. s and 
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chap, and effectually reach a soverein of Grecian mau- 
. XI ; VI - ■ ners, residing at Pella, than one hardly visible but 
to eunuchs, in some one of his several capitals 
beyond the great desert. 

These advantages of "Alexander made difficulties 
for Memnon. Sardis, apparently, after the loss 
of the battle of the Granicus, should have been 
the rallying point for the Persians. But the fall 
of so many men in the highest commands, espe¬ 
cially of Spithridates and Arsites, seems to have 
paralysed the Persian administration throughout 
the country; and this, if anything, might excuse 
the officer who surrendered the citadel of Sardis. 
Very possibly, without prospect of succour from 
any quarter, he could not command his own gar¬ 
rison. The. support of the Persian cause seems 
to have devolved upon the foreiner, Memnon; 
even before the new commission, extending his 
powers, reached him; and his means appear to 
have been limited to the mercenary force that he 
could himself raise and maintain, with only an 
uncertain interest in some of the Grecian cities. 
In Ephesus that interest had failed: in Miletus it 
had been overborne by arms. 

But in Halicarnassus it still prevailed. The 
Carians were, like the modern Swiss, much in the 
habit of hiring themselves for military service to 
Saab. any power; according to Strabo, the mercenary 
force entertained among the republics of Greece 
itself was composed commonly in large proportion, 
of Carians. It then Memnon could maintain him¬ 
self in Caria through the approaching winter, sup¬ 
port from the center of the empire might reach 
2 him 
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him before spring; and, with Caria left behind sect 
hostile, Alexander's progress eastward, should he , n - , 
attempt it, would he highly hazardous. 

But with a military command now wide, Mem- 
non's pecuniary means remained evidently narrow. 

In Caria the civil government rested with Oronto- 
bates ; the people were attached to Ada. How¬ 
ever then Memnon, for his soverein s interest, 
might have desired to favor Ada, for his soverein's 
interest and his own it was imperious upon him to 
be well with Orontobates. Circumstances thus 
invited Alexander to that country; they required 
speed, and he did not delay. On his way Ada 
met him: she ceremoniously adopted him as her Dm.i i. ir 
son, and he accepted the title. Then she surren- Vutl, i 14 
dered to him her strong fortress of Alinda ; and 1 1 
through her example and her influence, supported 
by the fame and the presence of his army, she 
procured that his march of near a hundred miles 
across Cana should he as through a fiiendlv coun¬ 
try ; the towns on all sides offering submission, or 
yielding on the first summons. 

Memnon, meanwhile, aware of his disadvan- A™, 1.1 
tages, had drawn together all his strength within 
the walls of Halicarnassus. That city Alexander 
prepared immediately to besiege. It was strong 
by local circumstances ; and, to the fortifications 
carefully raised by the wealthy princes of Caria, 
Memnon had made such additions as the im - 1 
proved scienccof his age recommended. Greeks, 01 
regular soldiers trained in the Grecian discipline, 
were numerous in the garr. on ; Persians, or 1 et- 
sian subjects, not G.eefis, were also numerous. 
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chap, and there were many ships of war in the harbour, 

l XLVI - , whose cooperation might be important. Under all 
circumstances it seems to have been matter of no 
ready decision, for the invader, how and where to 
begin attack upon the place. But, on the northern 
side of the peninsula, on whose southern shore 
Halicarnassus stood, was the seaport town of 
Myndus. A party there, restrained from following 
openly the general propensity of the Carian people, 
sent private communication to Alexander, pro¬ 
mising to open a gate to him if he w r ould come by 
night. The possession of Myndus was thought so 
important toward the acquisition of Halicarnassus, 
that he went himself, with a strong body : but on 
his arrival at the appointed gate all was close, with¬ 
out a symptom of any stir in his favor. Having 
depended upon the concerted admission, he was 
unprovided even with scaling-ladders ; vet, unwil¬ 
ling to return with nothing done, and hoping still 
for some cooperation within on his showing him¬ 
self with a powerful force without, the soldiers of 
his phalanx w ere set to undermine a tower of the 
wall, and they brought it to the ground. But it 
appeared that secrecy had not been duly observed 
by the favoring party. Not only its measures w ere 
watched and their efficacy obviated, but such com¬ 
munication had been made to Memnon in Halicar¬ 
nassus, that assistance was sent by sea, which, with 
the first daylight, was seen arriving. At the same 
time it was found that the enemy had defences 
behind the ruined tower, so that its fall did not 
make a practicable opening. Circumstances thus 
admonishing, Alexander prudently returned with¬ 
out delay to the greater object, Halicarnassus. 

5 That 
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That city was surrounded with a ditch, accord¬ 
ing to Arrian, thirty cubits wide and fifteen deep. 
Before engines could be brought against the wall, 
therefore, the ditch must be filled; a work of great 
labor and danger, under interruption from the 
enemy’s weapons, discharged from above in safety 
and leisure. It was nevertheless accomplished. 
Moveable towers, to protect the besiegers, and 
engines, both for battering the walls and for throw¬ 
ing weapons, were then advanced. The garrison 
sallied to destroy them, but were repulsed, and 
the action was made remarkable by the death 
of a prince of the royal family of Macedonia, 
Neoptolemus, who fell fighting on the Persian 
side 1+ . Miners being then employed, together with 
the battering engines, two towers, and the wall be¬ 
tween them, were reduced to ruins. The garrison, 
issuing, set fire to the sheds of the besiegers, and to 
the brushwood used in the approaches, anti they 
destroyed some of the machines ; but they were 
repulsed before they could complete their purpose. 
Diodorus mentions two Athenians, Ephialtcs and 
Thrasybulus, as eminent among the officers of the 
garrison; and relates of them, probably following 
some Athenian writer, what adds to the various 
demonstrations occurring of the principles and 
temper of the party of Demosthenes. Some bodies 
of Macedonians killed having fallen into the power 
of the garrison, Alexander, by a herald, w ith the 


SECT. 

IV. 


Arrian. J. 1 

c. ‘J2. 


usual 


“ This remarkable circumstance is distinctly stated by 
Arrian. Diodorus speaks of Neoptolemus as holding high 
rank in the Macedonian army ; apparently through mistake, to 
which a writer must he more liable in his large and multi¬ 
farious collection than in Arrian’s simple narrative. 

s 3 
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c 11 a v. usual formalities, desired them for burial. Ephialtes 

. XL v VI ' , and Thrasybulus opposed the request: Mem- 
non however granted it. In a following sally 
the contest was sharp. On the Macedonian side 
Ptolemy, one of the lords of the body-guard, Clear- 
elms, the commanding general of the bowmen, and 
some other officers of distinction, were killed. The 
garrison nevertheless being at length overcome, 
were pursued so closely that the town might have 
been taken, if, to obviate the promiscuous slaughter 
and destruction, not to be prevented in storming 
a populous citv, Alexander had not commanded 
retreat. Among the Halicarnassian people a party 
was friendly to him, and it seems to have been the 
strength of that party which impelled Meranon and 
Orontobates to their quickly following measure: 
despairing of means to hold the town, they with¬ 
drew their troops by night; and, to prevent the 
enemy's immediate entrance and communication 
with the party which favored him, they set fire to 
their own machines and works of timber at the 
breach. The flames, probably beyond their in¬ 
tention, communicated to the nearest houses, and 
extended w idely. Alexander, informed by some of 
the townsmen that the garrison was withdrawn, 
directed that, in taking possession, injury to the 
remaining peaceful inhabitants should be avoided. 
Part of the force retiring from the city strengthened 
the garrison in the castle : the rest passed to the 
Greek iland of Cos * s , where an administration 
friendly to Persia prevailed. 

The 

M AvTos c'i ir, iroMr xxrxvxxi^as xutvs ri tuvtw, 

r.al tvs «AA»s K zpius (fvMx'vt iyxaTaM7rur, x. r. 1 . The writer 

of 
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The castle of Halicarnassus, strong by situation, s e c t 
diligently fortilied by art, and well provided, might - u y 
still sustain a long siege. But, as it could not con¬ 
tain a numerous garrison, and little danger would 
insue to acquisitions already made from leaving 
it in the enemy's hands, Alexander proceeded 
to other objects which more pressingly required 
attention. 

of the antient universal history has understood the city de¬ 
stroyed to have been Tralles, in which I think him clearly 
wrong, tho the passage in Arrian, as applicable to Halicar¬ 
nassus, is far from satisfactory. Diodorus however affirms 
distinctly that Alexander destroyed Halicarnassus, and fiom 
him it appears that the neighboring iland, which Arrian has 
described only as the iland, without a name, was that ol Cos, 

Arrian 1 . 1. c. 24. Diod. 1 . 17. c. 27. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Alexander’s Winter Campain in Asia, and 
Measures of the Persian Armament under 
Memnon against Greece. 


SECTION I. 

Financial Difficultim of Alexander: Winter Measures: I,3,0* 
subdued. A Flat against Alexander. 

chap. WITH extensive dominion acquired, and great 
XLVa , political influence attending it, the expenses in¬ 
curred, arid those which present circumstances and 
purposes demanded, appear to have exceeded the 
acquired means. The increase from Phrygia and 
Lydia probably was considerable; but from the 
Grecian territories harclly any, and from Caria 
little. The policy by which Alexander held the 
voluntary allegiance of the Asiatic Greeks, and ob¬ 
viated the necessity of multiplying garrisons which 
he could not maintain, made the utmost caution 
and delicacy in requiring pecuniary aid from them, 
if not even a total abstinence from the attempt, 
necessary. But he could not hope to hold his con¬ 
quests, so rapidly made, w ithout being prepared 
against powerful efforts of the great empire of 
Persia to recover them. His army therefore must 
be not only maintained, but recruited and increased: 
and means for its maintenance, which Macedonia 

could 
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could not, and the republican Greek states would sect. 
not furnish, must be sought in the conquered , 

countries. If then the revenue of these was con¬ 
siderable, it seems yet highly probable that the 
management of it was both unskilful and improvi¬ 
dent. The unexpected early departure of the Persian 
fleet had indeed afforded opportunity, tho not with¬ 
out hazard, and hardly without inconvenience, for 
sparing the attendance of the Macedonian. Dut 
that pow erful fleet, it must be supposed, w ould 
return in spring ; and what, under the direction of 
such an officer as Memnon, might insue in the 
extensive field for naval operations, the Asiatic- 
Grecian towns, the Atgean ilands, and the mari¬ 
time republics of Greece itself, must be matter for 
more serious consideration. 

Altogether it appears likely that, to keep what 
he had acquired, the best policy for Alexander 
was to proceed to further conquest. His atten¬ 
tion then seems to have been judiciously directed 
to obviate the inconvenience of his naval infe¬ 
riority, by using immediately, regardless of season, 
his superiority by land for depriving the enemy, 
the most extensively that might be, of means 
for the shelter and refreshment indispensable for 
antient navies; while, at the same time, he might 
extend his dominion over provinces, left without 
adequate means of .resistance, whence revenue 
might be drawn. If then he might so extend it 
as to make the river Ilalys his frontier, which is 
said to have been the object of Agesilaus, but still 
more, if he could carry conquest to the chain 
of mountains of Taurus and Caucasus, which 

separate 
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chap, separate the Lesser, or that called by the G reeks the 
, XLVJI - Lower, or the Hither, from the Upper, or the 
Farther Asia, he might make the defence of the 
wider easier titan that of the narrower conquest. 

These being important considerations, it quite 
suited Alexander’s temper to resolve that winter 
should not be for him, as in the ordinary course 
of Grecian military service, a season of rest. Lin- 
sparing of himself, he seems however to have been 
strongly disposed to be considerate of others. To 
his army he would allow, .as far as the important 
services in view would permit, the usual winter 
A^ri. 1. indulgencies. In selecting then for leave to go 
home, he preferred the newly married, of all ranks, 
who had left wives there. Three general officers, 
coming under the description, Ptolemy, a lord of 
the body-guard, son of Seleucus, Corn us son of 
Polemocrates, and Meleager son of Neoptolcmus, 
commanded the march. This arrangement was very 
generally satisfactory and gratifying. At the same 
time future purposes were promoted bygivingevery 
one, of those thus indulged, authority to ingage 
recruits, in any number, to accompany his return 
to the army in spring. 

Alexander then rewarded together the princess 
Ada’s services, and the ready loyalty of the Carian 
people, by committing to her the princely dignity 
and authority, and confirming to them their antierit 
political constitution. • In that constitution, hardly 
further made known to us, merit is implied by inti¬ 
mations remaining of the satisfaction of the people 
with their government, and of the general quiet 
of the country, during ages, while the princes 

were 
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were famed for riches and splendor; creditable all 
to the benignity of the Persian supremacy, to 
which all had been subject. 

In arranging command for the military mea¬ 
sures in view, Alexander took himself that of 
greater fatigue and privation, for which youthful 
vigor might be requisite, the ex peel: ti :i for reduc¬ 
ing the seaport towns of the mountainous shore, 
stretching from Cariu eastward. To the veter m 
Parmenio he committed the quieter business, but 
of extensive and critical trust, to superintend the 
communication with Macedonia and Greece, and 
the affairs of all the acquisitions in Asia. Spar¬ 
ing then his new subjects of Lydia, who had so 
readily transferred their allegiance to him, he re.- 
quired of Parmenio to raise, in the countries yet 
subject to Persia, contributions in money as well 
as in provisions for the sub-i icnee of his forces. 
Cavalry in the country through which he proposed 
himself to lead, would be difficult to maintain, 
and, comparatively little useful. Selecting there¬ 
fore only a small body of the fittest for the diffi¬ 
cult service, he committed the rest to Parmenio, 
together with the battering engines, and whatever 
could be any way spared that might inconveniently 
impede progress in a mountainous country. 

Marching then with his chosen troops, he found 
that the fame of his successes and his liberality 
had very advantageously prepared his way. Within 
Caria, on the border of Lycia, the strong town of 
Ilyparna was yet held for the Persian king. The 
townsmen, after the example of the rest of the 
country and of their princess Ada, seem to have 

been 
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been ready to change their allegiance, but were re¬ 
strained by a garrison of mercenaries; a term 
always implying troops trained in the Grecian 
discipline ; and, if not all, yet partly Greeks, and 
under officers mostly Grecian. Alexander offered 
these leave for free departure, which was accepted, 
and he became master of the platft without a blow. 
Entering Lycia then, four principal towns of the 
more mountainous western part, Telmissus, Pinara, 
Xanthus, and Patara, readily submitted, and thirty 
smaller towns presently followed the example. The 
eastern, called Lower Lycia, a more level coun¬ 
try, afforded less natural advantages for defence ; 
yet, midwinter already advancing, the people ap¬ 
pear to have reckoned upon time to chuse their 
measures. Alexander, however, continuing his 
march, deputies from Phaselis, the principal city 
of that part, met him, w ith a present of a golden 
crown, and solicitation for his friendship ; and his 
favorable acceptance of their submission incou- 
raging, similar addresses followed soon from all 
the country. 

Arr. 1.1. The gratification of this flow of prosperity was 
io ' here checked by intelligence of matter very 
unpleasant in itself, yet still attended with very 
fortunate circumstances. Parmenio, proceeding 
according to the concerted plan, by Sardis into 
Phrygia, found no such opposition as to ingage the 
notice of historians. The satrap Atizyes, neither 
by an army under his command, nor by any at¬ 
tachment of the Phrygian people to the Persian 
government, inabled to make any effectual resist¬ 
ance,had nevertheless entertained hopes from other 

circumstances. 
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circumstances. The Macedonian prince Amyntas, sect. 
son of Antiochus, on withdrawing from Ephesus, >— 1 ’—■> 
as formerly related, had proceeded to the Persian ch u, s 3. 
court, where he was favorably entertained. Asisines, 
a Persian of high rank, on a mission from the 
court to the satrap of Phrygia, was arrested by 
a Macedonian party ; and being examined, it was 
discovered that Amyntas held communication with 
his kinsman, Alexander son of Aeropus, called 
the Lyncestian, formerly implicated with him in ci>. 11 s 1. 
treasonable practices against the reigning king 1,1 1,118 Hl “' 
Alexander, but now serving under Parmenio in 
the important command of the Thessalian horse. 
Circumstances further indicated that a plot was 
in agitation for assassinating the king, and, with 
the Persian monarch’s promised assistance, placing 
the son of Aeropus on the Macedonian throne. 
Parmenio, with information of what had been 
discovered, sent Asisines in custody to the Mace¬ 
donian head-quarters. A council was held lor his 
examination, and his evidence is said by Arrian 


to have been strong in proof of the Lyncestian’s 
guilt. The unanimous opinion of the council how¬ 
ever was declared, that he ought to be immediately 
removed from his command; and Arrian adds 
that it was freely observed to the king, by some ot 
the members, that he had been imprudent in 
intrusting the best and most powerful cavalry ot 
the army to one whose fidelity w as so reasonably 


to be doubted. • 

Throughout Arrian’s account of this alledged 
treason there is observable a character of caution, 
and solicitude to avoid assertion beyond warrant, 

widely 
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chap, widely different from the commonly bold manner 

xlvh. ' 0 f Diodorus, and Plutarch, in relating similar dark 
transactions; and perhaps not the less reasonably 
satisfactory for the superstition, in harmony enough 
with what is ordinary with those writers, blended 
with it. The only stated evidence of the treason, 
that would be admitted in our courts, w as the con¬ 
fession of Asisines, in a private examination, or 
what those present at that examination asserted 
him to have made; but this was corroborated, for 
antient minds, by recollection of a previous prodigy. 
Alexander, while ingaged in the siege of Halicar¬ 
nassus, taking his rest during the midday-heat, a 
swallow fluttered about his head, twittering with 
peculiar earnestness; and tho, with his hand, he 
endeavoured to drive away the disturbing animal, 
it would not leave him till, he was completely 
awakened. This was thought so far out of the 
common course of nature that the soothsayer, 
Aristander of Telmissus was consulted upon it : 
and he declared it to be a divine admonition, im¬ 
porting that treason against the king was preparing 
by some person in habits of friendship with him. 
Suspicion is said to have been then entertained of 
the son of Aeropus; but Alexander would give no 
credit to it on such ground, and the matter passed. 
It is then not undeserving of observation that a 
man of Arrian's rank, education, and practice in 
aflairs, civil and military, in the inlightened age of 
Adrian and the Antonines, speaks of that portent, 
and the seer's interpretation, as if he concurred 
with those with whom, he says, it had much weight 
at the time, and w as reckoned to afford important 
confirmation to the deposition of Asisines. 


The 
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The Macedonian constitution, we have seen 
allowed judgement, in capital cases, at home only 
to a popular tribunal, and, on military service, to 
the army at large; and it seems evident that the 
testimony against the son of Aeropus was not such 
that it could lie prudent to bring him before such 
tribunals. But what security the Macedonian law 
gave against arbitrary imprisonment we have no 
information. In every regular government, even 
the most jealous of liberty, it has been found ne¬ 
cessary, for public safety, to allow somewhere, and 
under some restrictions, the power of imprisonment 
at discretion; and, if in no government of antiquity, 
made known to us, this power has been under good 
regulation, we must not condemn the Macedonian 
if it did not provide security for the subject equal 
to what is peculiar to our own. That the appoint¬ 
ment of the son of Aeropus to the command of 
the Thessalian cavalry had excited extensive disgust 
in the army is positively said by Arrian ; who also 
shows that he was upon no good terms with Par- 
menio, under whose command he had been placed. 
It seems likely that he had conducted himself 
haughtily to the officers generally; among whom 
a large party evidently was adverse to him. But 
the body under his particular command was sup¬ 
posed attached to him; and this, according to 
Arrian, occasioned the course taken with him, 
which is, in more than one view, remarkable. A 
confidential officer, Amphoterus, brother of a fa¬ 
vorite general, Craterus, was sent in the disguise 
of an Asiatic dress, bearing no written orders, it 
being deemed unsafe, says the historian, to send 

anything 
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chap, anything in writing on the subject, but, by oral 
l1- . communication only, authorizing Parmenio to arrest 
the son of .Aeropus. This was quietly executed, 
and so the matter, for the time, rested ; and, whether 
or no the purpose of treason was proved, or any 
reasonable presumption of it established, it appears 
evident that the appointment of the accused to the 
highly confidential command which he had held, 
had been made in a youthful spirit of generosity, 
with too little consideration of circumstances; and 
that his removal from it w as, in no small degree, 
necessary to the satisfaction of many principal 
officers, and the general quiet of the service. 

This anxious business being so far settled, Alex¬ 
ander proceeded in the execution of his plan for 
depriving the enemy of means for maintaining a 
fleet in any part of the coast w'here it could be for¬ 
midable. In advancing eastward, a chain of inoun- 

ArrJ. 1. tains was to be passed, the boundary of Lyeia; 

the first important town beyond them was Perga, 
in Pamphylia. The way over the highlands was 
very rugged and inconvenient. A better road, but 
much more circuitous, by the shore, where the 
mountain meets the sea, was dangerous; and some¬ 
times, when a southerly wind blew, impracticable. 
The wind at the time was southerly; yet Alex¬ 
ander, after all inquiry made, sending the lighter 
troops, under guides, over the mountains, would 
himself lead the heavy-armed the readier tho 
hazardous way. Against the sea was a lofty cliff 
called the Ladder, and it happened that, before 1 m, 
arrived there, the wind shifted to the north, so that 
the waves, being driven from the shore, he passed 

safely, 
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safely, Done wading above the middle. This inci¬ 
dent is said by Arrian to have been noticed at the 
time by Alexander himself, as importing divine 
favor to his enterprize; an observation, perhaps, 
more of policy than of presumption. But among 
his fervent partizans in Greece, as Plutarch in- pint ai«. 
forms us, the story was made quite miraculous; l ’ ti73 ' 67K 
whence their adversaries, with incitement, had 
opportunity to turn it to ridicule. The celebrated 
Menander in one of his comedies introduced the 
exclamation, ‘ what an Alexandrian story ! If he 
‘ wants to pass the sea he has only to command, 

• Let there be a dry road for me." The biographer 
however adds, that a letter of Alexander's was in 
his time extant, describing the passage of the Lad¬ 
der, and felicitating himself on his good fortune 
there, but not at all imputing it to anything beyond 
the common course of nature. This information, 
not contradicting Arrian’s report, is valuable, both 
as testimony to Alexander’s character, and as show¬ 
ing what circumspection is requisite in estimating 
both the truth of the wonderful, and the justness 
of the satirical, among the works of the antients. 

But whatever Alexander's faith may have been, or 
whatever his words, the circumstances of the pas¬ 
sage of the Ladder, as they are concurrently related, 
would be likely to diffuse, or establish, among his 
troops, the belief or the hope that, wherever he led 
they would be successful. 
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C H A r. 

XI.VU. 

SECTION II. 

Character of the Country and People of the Interior of 'Lesser 
Asia. Pamphytia subdued. Progress of Alexander in 
Phrygia. Circumstances threatening to Alexander. Pisidia 
subdued. 

The ridge of Taurus, the longest and loftiest 
Arr. 1. 5. range of mountains of the old world, divides the 
c ' *• peninsula of the Lesser Asia into two unequal 
parts. From the promontory of Mycale, against 
the /Iygcan sea, it stretches eastward to the border 
of Syria ; then shooting branches, southward to 
the Mediterranean, northward to the Euxine, it 
forms a complete barrier for the peninsula against 
the Greater Asia. The main body of the moun¬ 
tains proceeds north-eastward, beyond the Cas¬ 
pian, dividing Mesopotamia from Armenia and 
adjoining countries. From the long but narrow 
country which it leaves against the Mediterranean, 
comprizing Lycia, Pamphyliaand Cilicia, its lofty 
and ragged range makes communication with 
Phrygia, and other parts northward, everywhere 
difficult. 

The character of the people of the western coast 
of this great peninsula, occupied, in Homer’s ac¬ 
count, by communities at least as civilized as any 
then in Europe, and afterward extensively colonized 
from Greece, has already been much under our 
observation: among them arose some of the prin¬ 
cipal fathers of philosophy and the fine arts. The 
widely different character of some of the people of 

the 
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the interior has occurred also for notice, after the 
information of Xenophon, who traversed it with 
the army under the younger Cyrus, between sixty 
and seventy years before Alexander. This cha¬ 
racter, it appears, was maintained in the age of 
the historian Diodorus and the geographer Strabo, 
three hundred years after Alexander; an tme 
among those most affording opportunity for wide 
information of the state of nations; when peace 
was established for the world, in singular extent, 
by Augustus Osesar. The same character is im¬ 
puted to the same people by Arrian, who was born 
and mostly lived in that great peninsula, about a 
century ami a half later, while the Roman empire 
still retained its highest power; and according to 
all accounts of modern travellers, the same cha¬ 
racter remains in the same fine country under the 
Turkish empire, little altered to this day. The 
people who held the extensive plainer regions, the 
Lydians, Phrygians, and Carians, art described by 
antient w riters as peaceful and orderly. Rut those 
of the highlands, like the Scottish formerly, living 
in arms, were in a state of ceaseless war ; among 
oneanother,/or wrath; against their fellow-sub¬ 
jects of the plains for plunder; the superintending 
government sometimes interfering 'to check, but 
never so as to suppress, the lawless course. 

Thelsaurians, betw een Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
to the geographer’s age, were all robbers; and so 
expert in arms, and holding such fastnesses, that 
it was matter of triumph and the assumption of 
a new title, fora Roman consul, at the time of the 
greatest power of the Roman commonwealth, to 
X 2 subdue 
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chap, subdue them. The Pisidians, w estward of Isauria, 

, Xl -t u -, were of similar character. These, and apparently 
all the highlanders, were, like the Scottish high¬ 
landers, divided into clans under their several 
chiefs 1 . Indeed in such a country, so constituted, 
small proprietors could not exist: all of neces¬ 
sity herded under leaders. The many thus were 
in a great degree dependent on their chiefs, who 
were also in no small degree dependent on them. 
Strabo, living in an age when republican sovereinty 
had been everywhere abolished, yet the memory of 
that form of government, so flattering in theory, 
so universally failing in practice, w'as recent, ex¬ 
presses wonder at the Cappadocians, who declined 
what the Romans, generosity being the pretence, 
but policy the real motive, offered them with the 
p'm'ed* name °f freedom; meaning a republican consti- 
Oi. tution, but subject to the controll of the Roman 
senate and people: they could not, they said, govern 
themselves; neither their habits nor their circum¬ 
stances would inable them to maintain civil order 
through their extensive country, without a chief to 
superintend all, and repress lawless contest among 
equals. The geographer describes a remarkable 
chief who, a little before his own age, ruled Cap¬ 
padocia. Whether a Greek, or only bearing a 
Grecian name, by valor and talent, with an un¬ 
scrupulous policy, Amyntas had accumulated lord- 
ships as his private property, to the extent of no 
inconsiderable kingdom. In Lycaonia he held a 

wide 
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wide territory. The country, in Arrian’s account, sect. 

resembled Salisbury plain, and those similar parts __ 11 

of England, little seen elsewhere in Europe, which, 
in modern phrase, are distinguished by the name 
of Downs; a term formerly applied, to highlands 
generally, but now limited to lands rising, mostly 
without.abruptness, above the country around; 
woodless, waterless, or with springs only at ex¬ 
traordinary depth, but affording excellent pasture 
for sheep. Amyntas, able to protect his property, 
had three hundred flocks maintained for him on 
the Lycaonian downs. By services to the cele¬ 
brated Mark Antony, then commanding the Roman 
armies in Asia, he acquired such favor as to be 
raised by him to the kingdom of Cappadocia. Rut, 
insatiable in rapacity, lie was at length cut otf 
through treachery in his own household. A cen¬ 
tury and half after, under the emperor Trajan, a 
chief of robbers, in the country north of Lveaonia, 
was of such eminence as to ingage the notice of 
the historian Arrian, with the view to exemplify, 
for his cotemporaries, the state of the country in 
Alexander’s time : when, throughout Cilicia, civil 
society was of the antient turbulent character; and 
even the Pamphylians, tho holding a very pro¬ 
ductive soil, falling most advantageously in varied 
form, southward from the mountains of laurus to 
the Mediterranean sea, had a strong propensity to 
the predatory life, and would not (they are Strabo s 
words) let their neighbours live in quiet.. 1 

For people tolerated in such a course, during 

many 
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CHAP, many ages, by the weakness or remissness of A 
XLVIf -. government whose supremacy they acknowleged, 
the boons of independency and immunity, by which 
Alexander had won the civilized and peacefully 
inclined, would have no allurement, if accompanied 
with the requisition to live in peace with their 
neighbours. They reckoned the tribute to the great 
king, their subjection being otherwise little more 
than nominal, cheap purchase of license to follow 
their predatory habits, and preferable to the most 
perfect immunity and independency, in awe of a 
neighbouring government able and vigilant to 
repress their excesses. 

Through the greater part of Lycia, where Alex¬ 
ander now' was, the arts of peace were cultivated, 
and a better civil order was established; but 
toward the eastern border, where a bay of the 
Mediterranean nearly meets the root of Taurus, a 
predatory clan held the strongly-situated town of 
Marmara. Alexander's way into Pamphvlia, 
which lie proposed to reduce, was along the valley 
which this town commanded. The body of his 
army passed unmolested ; the baggage and stores, 
w ith cattle for the subsistence of all, following, 
under a guard supposed sufficient, as in a country 
of friends and allies. But the sight of the cattle, 
under so slight an escort, was too tempting for 
the Marmareian youth ; whom the elders, more 
provident of consequences, seem to have been 
unable to restrain. When the principal military 
strength was considerably advanced, they issued 
from their hold, killed some of the escort, w'ho 
vainlyresisted overbearing numbers, and compelled 

rife 
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the slaves, who attended the cattle, to obey their 
orders, and become, together with the beasts, their 
property. Alexander, who before had reckoned 
the reduction ol such a nest of barbarians not 
a matter for delaying his progress to more im¬ 
portant objects, now resolved not to risk the evils 
"which the allowance of impunity for their conduct 
might produce. Plaiting his army, he laid since 
to their rock, with machines the more alarming as 
they were new to the Marmareians. 'fhc elders 
desired immediately to capitulate; but the younger, 
perhaps fearing to sutler as authors of the recent 
outrage, refused concurrence; and, holding coun¬ 
cil among themselves, agreed in the atrocious re¬ 
solution to kill all the women, children, and ‘old 
men, and then, by night, force their own way acres,■, 
the besiegers lines to the neighbouring mountains. 
A general feast preceded this purposed impious 
sacrifice. The best provision of meat and drink 
was produced for common use; and when all had 
taken their till, the signal for what was to follow 
was given by setting lire to all the houses. Six 
hundred of the youth however, had the virtue to 
refuse concurrence in the decreed massacre of pa¬ 
rents, wives, and children ; and the historian has 
not said how far the bloody purpose was executed. 
The projected sally, however, was in considerable 
amount successful; many of the Marmarcian 
youth reaching the mountain fastnesses. 4 

Alter 

4 This remarkable business of Marmaia, related by Diodo¬ 
rus, is unnoticed by Arrian, whose narrative, always respect¬ 
able for what it undertakes to warrant, is however iar liom 
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chap. After this perhaps necessary example, Alexan- 
. XLVIL , der, proceeding by the shore eastward, was met by 
deputies from Aspendus, a considerable Grecian 
colony in Pamphylia, originally from Argos. The 
business of the mission was to declare the readi¬ 
ness of the Aspendians to accede to the terms 
proposed for the Grecian cities of the west of Les¬ 
ser Asia, but to request especially that they might 
not be subjected to the controll of a garrison. 
This Alexander readily granted ; but he required 
that the horses, formerly furnished by the Aspen¬ 
dians as a portion of their tribute to the crown of 
Persia, should, now and in future, come to him ; 
and farther, pecuniary need probably pressings that 
they should immediately pay a subsidy of fifty 
talents, about ten thousand pounds sterling. The 
deputies assented, and took their leave. 

Perga, on the river Cestrus, about seven miles 
from the sea, having, on a mountain summit near 
it, a temple of Diana, of some celebrity, was the 
first town in Alexander’s way, within Pamphylia. 
p'ssV'ed 7 ^ ere measures seem to have been previously 
Oimi. arranged to mutual satisfaction, whence nothing 
occurred for the historian to notice. Sida,* the next 
town, was a colony from Cuma, in Aiolis; but the 

people 

being so complete as, by meer omission, to invalidate whatever 
may remain related by others. In many parts indeed it bears 
the appearance of an unfinished work. Thus, previously to the 
inarch for Marmara, we are led to expect notice of matters at 
Perga, but they remain untold. The narrative of Diodorus 
here, for the most part, is remarkably consonantwith Arrian’s, 
and what he has added concerning the Marmararans is con¬ 
sistent with Arrian’s as well ’as all other testimonies to the 
general character of the Asiatic highlanders. 
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people, having mixed much with those around sec-' 

them, had lost the language of their Grecian lore- v _ 11 

fathers. No resistance from them is mentioned ; 
but, the place, probably being, for its opportu¬ 
nities, important, a garrison was left there. 

Next was Syllium, a fortress strong by nature, 
and garrisoned for the king of Persia with regular 
mercenary troops. On his way thither Alexander 
met intelligence that the Aspendians had denied 
admission for those whom he had dispatched to 
receive the ratification of the convention made 
with their deputies, and would neither pay the 
money, according to agreement, nor deliver the 
horses, but were preparing for defence. Probably 
report from their deputies of the smallness of Ins 
numbers may have incouragcd them to this con¬ 
duct. Reckoning it to require his first animad¬ 
version, he passed Syllium, which was too strong 
to be taken by a sudden assault, and hastened 
towards Aspendus. 

That city, of some consideration for its wealth 
and population, and consequent power and influ¬ 
ence among the Grecian and perhaps other towns 
of the coast, was however much more important 
for its situation on the river Eurymedon, one of 
the very few of the Mediterranean sea offering a 
secure and ample harbour for shipping. It will be 
remembered as the scene of the celebrated double 
victory of the Athenian Cimon, obtained in one 
day over the Persian forces of sea and land, during 
the reign of Xerxes. Liberated then from the 
sovereinty of the Persian king only to full un¬ 
der the controll of the Athenian people, and again 

compelled 
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compelled to be tributary to Persia, when the con¬ 
tentions of the Greek republics among themselves 
disabled them from vindicating so distant a domi¬ 
nion, Aspendus had flourished under the restored 
patronage of the Persian government. The origi¬ 
nal occupancy by colonists from Argos, was of a 
rock with precipitous sides, one of them washed 
by the Eurymedon, the summit offering space for 
a considerable town. A populous suburb had now 
grown on the lower ground. This, tho fortified 
enough for defence against neighbouring barba¬ 
rians, being unlit to resist the Grecian art of attack, 
the Aspendians deserted it on Alexander’s ap¬ 
proach, and he quartered his army in it. Perhaps 
his detention by the previous siege of Syllium had 
been calculated upon by the Aspendians, and his 
unexpected early arrival had prevented the col¬ 
lection of provisions to inable a place otherwise 
so strong, to maintain a siege. Probably enough 
also the ordinary political contest in Grecian 
towns existed there; so that the party which had 
prevailed to carry the profligate vote for breaking 
the treaty made by the authorized delegates, were 
unable to maintain their superiority when siege 
was impending from an army bearing the cha¬ 
racter of irresistible. Capitulation was presently 
offered on the former terms; but these, tho to 
prosecute the siege would have been highly in¬ 
convenient, Alexander refused. He required now, 
together with the horses, as before, double the 
contribution in money immediately; in future a 
yearly tribute; subjection to a governor, or, in 
Arrian's phrase, a satrap, whom he would appoint; 

submission 
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submission of a dispute existing with some neigh¬ 
bouring people, concerning a territory, to impartial 
arbitrators; and hostages to insure the perform¬ 
ance of these conditions. All was agreed to. No 
garrison is mentioned to have been left. Not ini- 
probably the party which carried the vote for 
capitulation, apprehensive of suffering from that 
which had carried the vote for breaking the former 
treaty, might desire that powerful men of that 
party should be taken as hostages, and that a 
Macedonian governor or satrap, whom they would 
support, should be appointed to command peace 
within their walls. Thus the necessity for a gar¬ 
rison, which could ill be spared from the ariyy, 
might be obviated. 

Not far eastward of Aspcndus begins that por¬ 
tion of Cilicia distinguished by the name of the 
Hough; consisting almost wholly of a mountain¬ 
ous branch from the range of Taurus, extending 
to the sea. On the coast are some small sea¬ 
ports : the interior, divided by deep narrow val¬ 
leys, offering everywhere difficulties for an army, 
had little to invite and much to forbid. It seems 
probable therefore that Aspcndus was the last 
considerable object in that direction. But it seems 
further probable that some intelligence had arrived 
of Memnon's threatening measures, which prin¬ 
cipally decided Alexander’s next proceedings. 

The king of Persia, dissatisfied with his admiral 
who commanded at Miletus, had put a fleet of 
three hundred triremes under Memnon’s orders, 
and had largely supplied him with money. Clearly 
master of the sea thus, Memnon was inabled also 

to 
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*xj I \^ir' t0 ra ' se a ^ an< ^ f° rce °f the best kind, Greeks, or 

'—' men trained in the Grecian discipline. In every 
republic of Greece moreover was a party ready to 
join him. The ill humour shown by Lacedaemon, 
on the election of such a youth as Alexander to 
the chief military command of all the Grecian 
states, far from abating, had been successfully 
fomented by its king, Agis, w ho desired himself to 
succeed to the antient eminence of his predeces¬ 
sors. The party of Demosthenes, not, certainly, 
with any purpose of promoting the superiority of 
Laceda?mon, was however always ready to concur 
in opposition to the Macedonian interest; and 
Agis, without great talents to excite jealousy, was 
a prince of some popular virtues to recommend 
him, and promote any cause he ingaged in. Un¬ 
der the lead of Agis thus a Lacedaemonian party 
was gaining strength among the republics of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus ; and to receive Alemnon as an ally, a 
Greek at the head of a landforce in large propor¬ 
tion really, and perhaps all nominally Grecian, did 
not carry to Grecian minds the offensive character 
of assisting a forein invasion, in the same manner 
as if the commander had been a Persian, and the 
army barbarian. To reconcile the Greeks then 
more extensively to the Persian connection, Mem- 
non held out, as the basis for his conduct, the 
treaty formerly negociated by Lacedaemon with 

Ch h 'V f P ers * a > commonly called the Peace of Antalcidas; 
which, however, on one hand, really objectionable, 
and, on the other, beyond reason and truth repro¬ 
bated by party-writers, was however in its day, as 
we have formerly observed, extensively popular. 

By 
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By this treaty it will be remembered, all Grecian 
cities were to be completely independent; no longer 
acknowleging, as formerly, the superiority of La¬ 
cedaemon, Athens, or any other republic. This, 
originally aimed against the sovereinty which the 
Athenian people, through their naval superiority, 
held over the ilands of the Aegean, and many 
maritime towns of Lesser Asia and Thrace, was for 
a time, we have seen, effectual for its purpose; 
while Lacedasmon, disavowing command, retained 
an influence, nearly equal to sovereinty, over a 
large part of Greece itself. Now it was aimed 
against that authority committed to the king of 
Macedonia, which had formerly been allowed by 
the Grecian states to Lacedaemon, Athens 'and 
Thebes, as imperial republics; and it was an 
advantage for Memnon that, by the treaty of 
Antalcidas, the king of Persia had been the 
admitted patron of the independency of the Greek 
republics, when the kings of Macedonia had not 
yet aspired to such eminence. 

The recall of the Persian fleet to the Atgean, 
under such a commander as Memnon, with a dis¬ 
position thus prevailing, in* several republics, to 
give him a friendly reception, placed Alexander in 
circumstances highly critical. A hostile fleet, com¬ 
manding the TEgean, with a detached squadron, 
stationed in the Hellespont, might both prevent 
the passage of recruits from Europe to reinforce 
his army in Asia, and deny his own return to 
relieve his allies and subjects, threatened with 
invasion. Meanwhile Darius was collecting an 
immense Asiatic army, having also a considerable 

Grecian 
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chap. Grecian force in his service, to meet Alexander if 
he advanced, or follow him if he retreated. 

In these circumstances to rejoin without delay 
the body under Parmenio, and provide, while op¬ 
portunity was clear, for inabling the absent with 
leave to return from Europe, with whatsoever 
recruits they might bring, was of pressing consi¬ 
deration. Gordium, the antient capital of the 
Hellespontine or Lower Phrygia, Alexander's first 
conquest from the Persian empire, was the place 
appointed for the absent with leave and the re¬ 
cruits to proceed to. He resolved without delay 
to direct his own march thither; but the way had 
considerable difficulties. The part of Taurus to 
be crossed was a wide tract of highlands, the 
country of the Pisidians; all freebooters, and yet 
not so savage as not to have fortified towns. Tel- 
missus, otherwise written Termessus, was one of 
the principal. Its people, like some of the Scot¬ 
tish highlanders of old, to the profession of rob¬ 
bery added that of prophecy; for their skill in 
which they had for centuries maintained a high 
reputation among nations around. Aristander, 
Alexander’s favorite seer, already noticed as inter¬ 
preter of the prodigy of the swallow at Halicar¬ 
nassus, was a Telmissian. For the most con¬ 
venient road, perhaps almost alone practicable for 
an army, he must return to Perga, and then pro¬ 
ceed by Telmissus. But the Telmissians, jealous 
of his purpose, and confident in their strength, 
resolved to deny his army the passage. Their 
town occupied the summit of a very lofty rock, 
precipitous on all sides, commanding the rugged 
8 way 
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way through a narrow glen. When Alexander 
approached, the heights were occupied by thcTcl- 
missians in arms, lie halted, and after examin¬ 
ing the circumstances, incampcd, and kept all 
quiet within his lines. Thus he gave rest to his 
troops, while the Tehnissians, like many other 
barbarians, bold, active, and individually skilful, 
but irregular and impatient, became tired of" their 
situation on the mountains, unsheltered, in a win- 
tery atmosphere, insomuch that, leaving a guard 
on each hill, the main body of them withdrew 
into the town. Upon this Alexander had reckoned. 
Sending then his light-armed up the hills, to 
positions whence their missile w eapons could reach 
the guarded posts, these were soon abandoned, 
and his army, hastening through the narrow, in • 
camped on the plainer ground beyond. 

But the Pisidians w ere not, any more than the 
Scottish highlanders of old, under due controll of 
one regular government. The several clans, all 
enemies to all mankind besides, unless where par¬ 
ticular circumstances led to particular compacts 
of friendship, w T ere often most hostile to one- 
another. Possibly it was because the Telmissians 
had resolved upon hostility to Alexander, that the 
Selgians, another Pisidian clan, desired his friend¬ 
ship. A deputation came from them soliciting 
alliance, and offering their services. Such a mis¬ 
sion could not but be welcome: the deputies 
accordingly were gratified with their reception ; a 
treaty was presently concluded; and the Selgians 
proved always faithful and valuable allies, ihey 
would willingly have joined Alexander in arms 

against 
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xlvil against Telmissus ; but that place was too strong 

"—>—' to be taken without a delay which his cir¬ 
cumstances would ill allow, and another object 
required his immediate attention. Salagassus, a 
large town, the seat of a clan esteemed, tho all 
the Pisidians were warriors, the best warriors of 
the nation, was necessarily to be passed; and, 
being connected with Telmissus, and hostile to 
Selgium, the Salagassians were of course hostile 
to Alexander. The Telmissians were diligent in 
hostility. Acquainted with byways over the high¬ 
lands, they reached Salagassus before him, and 
with its people, took an advantageous position for 
disputing his passage. From ambuscades judici¬ 
ously placed then they attacked, nearly at the same 
time, each flank of his advanced guard of bow¬ 
men, and presently overpowered it. But the 
Agrian targeteers following, with better defensive 
armour and more regular discipline, stood their 
ground till the phalanx came to their support. The 
Pisidians, deficient in armour and order and ex¬ 
perience, were led by their courage to close, where 
they should only have annoyed at a distance : 
many were killed ; and, utterly unable to make an 
impression, the survivors took to flight. In this 
they mostly found safety; for the heavy-armed 
were incapable of following them among the high¬ 
lands, and their knowledge of the rugged and 
difficult ground made the pursuit of the light-armed 
hazardous and little efficacious. But as, in the 
mountain ways, numbers would hinder each other’s 
escape, some fled by the plainer road to the town. 

These 
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These Alexander followed with his cavalry, and, 
entering with them, became master of it. 

His success thus in action against the Sala- 
gassians, the most powerful of the Pisidian clans, 
together with his previous liberality in negotiation 
with the Selgians, opened such facility, that he was 
induced to proceed to the complete reduction of a 
nation so capable, as well as disposed, to be in¬ 
jurious to all around them. Possibly intelligence 
from the Aegean and from Greece, relieving former 
anprehensVms for that quarter, may have assisted 
toward this determination. The example ot the 
Selgians, however, incouraging, and his terms 
ottered to all being probably liberal, many .clans 
immediately acceded to them ; some strong places 
he besieged, and shortly all yielded. 

The fame of the power of his arms, Aiow n in 
reducing, with his small numbers, this nation of 
robbers, so long allowed, by the remissness ot the 
mighty government of Persia, to be the annoyance 
of one of the most productive countries of the 
world, prepared facility for making his next acqui¬ 
sition, and improved value for it when made. A 
march of five days brought him to Cekcnri', the 
capital of the Greater Phrygia. The town was 
little fortified; the inhabitants'not soldiers, nor 
probably solicitous whether they were to pay tri¬ 
bute to a Persian or a Macedonian king; its castle 
was singularly strong and had a garrison, but only 
of one thousand Carian, and one hundred Grecian 
mercenaries. So scanty being the force to which 
the defence of the capital, and apparently almost 


the whole of the Greater Phrygia, was com¬ 
mitted, 
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chap, mitted, discredit seems not imputable to the gar- 
. 1L . rison for what followed. On being summoned 
they offered to withdraw, if, w ithin a day named, 
they were not relieved. This was agreed to, and 
no relief arriving, the place fell of course. 

SECTION III. 

Measures of the Persian Armament under Memnon: Conquest 
of Chios : Progress in Lesbos: Death of Memnon: Conquest 
<>f I.esbos completed Inj it lennnm's Successors. The Persian 
Land-force recalled from the Grecian Seas: War prosecuted 
by the Persian Fleet. 

w uiLE Alexander was thus proceeding fortu¬ 
nately and rapidly in conquest far from home, his 
able adversary Memnon had been providing for 
him difficulties and dangers at his door. Aware 
that an able and indefatigable enemy, regardless 
Arr. 1,2.c.i. of seasons, could not be effectually opposed but 
with equal disregard of season and of rest, he 
would not await the spring to call the fleet from the 
ports to which, under its former commander, it 
had withdrawn. The coast of all the continent 
bordering on the vEgean sea was in the enemy's 
hands, with a victorious army to maintain the 
possession ; but the numerous ilands w’ere open to 
a commanding fleet, for attempts of either arms 
or policy. Memnon sailed to Chios, where mat¬ 
ters had been so prepared, by negotiation with 
those friendly to the Persian connection, that, at 
the sight only of his fleet, the adverse w'ere ap- 
ci,. 46 . s.«. palled, and the whole iland yielded without a blow. 
Ar!. h *. 1Il4t ' The Athenian Chares, who had not scrupled, with 
feigned respect, to wait upon Alexander on his 

first 
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first arrival in Asia, now joined Memnon in pro- s 
moling, on the Asiatic shores, the cause, which 
Demosthenes was promoting in European Greece. 
Known through the great commands he had held, 
and respected by the Persian party as the friend 
ot Demosthenes, he seems to have had interest 
particularly in Lesbos. Thither Memnon pro¬ 
ceeded with his fleet. Three of the four principal 
towns presently submitted: to Mitvlene, alone 
resisting, he laid siege. 

Already thus he had ports for the refuge of his 
fleet, and that fleet could in a great degree com¬ 
mand supplies. lie could therefore hold very 
promising language to the friendly throughout 
Greece, as well as formidable threats to the ad¬ 
verse. lie declared that, after reducing Mitylene, A 
he would proceed to the Hellespont. His fleet 
would at once give him complete command ot the 
strait. Neither reinforcement then should pass 
from Eui'ope to Alexander in Asia; nor should 
Alexander return to Europe; but he would him¬ 
self, with the assistance of his Grecian allies, 
invade Macedonia, while the king of Persia, the 
friend of Grecian independency, with overbearing 
numbers, would annihilate the small ioue which 
had hitherto been, so beyond expectation success¬ 
fully, invading his dominion. In the midst ot 
these great projects, Memnon was seized with 
sickness in his camp betore Mitylene, and he 
died there. 

The chief command then, till the king s pleasure 
might be declared, devolved upon the satrap Au- 
tophradates, jointly with Pharnabazus, son of the 

U 2 
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chap, satrap of Lower Phrygia, Artabazus, and nephew 

xlvil 0 f JVfemnon. These officers, prosecuting their 
predecessor's measures, shortly reduced the Mity- 
Icnaxms to desire to capitulate, and treaty was not 
denied them. It was then liberally required on 
their side, and liberally admitted on the other, that 
the auxiliaries, sent by Alexander to assist them, 
should withdraw under safe conduct. On the 
other hand it was required, that the connection of 
Mitylene with Persia, according to the terms of 
the peace of Antalcidas, should be renewed ; that 
the monument inscribed with the treaty concluded 
with Alexander should be destroyed ; that the 
exiles of the Persian party should be restored. 

Thus far the business left by Memnon seems to 
have been carried on well. But Arrian’s account 
of the sequel, indicates that his successors in com¬ 
mand had not inherited his spirit of honor and 
liberality, or that which had distinguished Phar- 
nabazus, whom we suppose the grandfather, or 
Artabazus, the yet living father of one of them. 
To controll the civil government, Diogenes, one 
of the restored exiles, w-as appointed to that dig¬ 
nity which the Greek writers designate by the title 
of tyrant. To insure power with that dignity, they 
placed a garrison in the city ; under the command 
of a Greek, indeed, but a stranger to Mitylene, 
Lycomedes of Rhodes. They proceeded to raise 
a heavy contribution; beginning with arbitrary- 
exactions from the wealthy, and then extending an 
assessment to all ranks. Those conversant with 
Grecian history however will be aware that, as 
the numerous party, which had before held demo- 
3 cratical 
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cratical sovereinty, were by the capitulation to re¬ 
tain all civil rights, tho probably under a more 
tempered constitution, yet the Mitylentcans of the 
Persian party were likely to be perilously situated 
without a continuance of Persian protection; 
whence it is not unlikely to have been at their de¬ 
sire, as necessary for their safety, that a supreme 
magistrate, whom the other party would style 
tyrant, was appointed, and a body of those regular 
troops, distinguished by the term rnereeneries, was 
left in garrison. But how far any of the measures 
were really infractions of the treaty, Arrian’s suc¬ 
cinct account, apparently not derived from the 
eminent men his guides for Alexander's actions, 
nor from any friend to the Persian party among 
the Greeks, affords no fairground to judge. 

It is however in all accounts evident, that Mem- 
non’s death deranged the purposes of Darius and 
his council. On the advantageous progress of 
his measures in Europe, the success of those pro¬ 
posed to be pursued in Asia would much depend. 
A successor qualified by talents and experience 
and popularity and trustworthiness, for the busi¬ 
ness of Memnon’s commission, would hardly be 
found. Had one of either nation the two former 
qualifications, yet no Persian could have his in¬ 
terest with the Greeks, nor was any Greek so con¬ 
nected with Persia. Memnon’s great designs 
therefore perished with him. An order came 
from the court for Pharnabazus to conduct the 
landforce of the armament to Lycia. Arrived on 
the Lycian cost, he was soon joined by Thymon- 
das, son of Memnon’s brother, Mentor. I hat 
r 0 officer 
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chap, officer came commissioned to conduct the army, 
XL ) IL . mostly, if not wholly, Grecian, to the Syrian 
coast, to meet the king corning from Upper Asia: 
and he brought a commission for Pharnabazus, 
apparently in conjunction with Autophrudates, to 
command in chief in the same extent as his late 
uncle, Memnon. Pharnabazus accordingly, de¬ 
livering the army to Thymondas, hastened to 
rejoin the fleet. 

That fleet still commanded the sea, but the 
great objects of the armament were ashore. De¬ 
prived therefore of a cooperating landforce, nothing 
great could be undertaken. But the small iland 
of Tenedos, for its neighbourhood to the Asiatic 
coast and to the Hellespont, was a desirable ac¬ 
quisition. The people were generally disposed to 
connection with the Grecian confederacy under 
Alexander; but, knowing the inability of that 
confederacy to afford them maritime protection, 
and utterly unequal to effectual resistance with 
their own strength, they changed their allegiance, 
on being allowed the same terms which had been 
granted to the Mitylenantns. 

The return of the Persian fleet to the TVean, 
and the vigorous measures threatened while Mem¬ 
non lived, had induced Alexander to strain his 
means for equipping and maintaining a naval force 
again. His admiral, Uegelochus, was directed to 
assemble w hat ships he could in the Hellespont. 
His viceroy, Antipater, watching, from Mace¬ 
donia, every movement, had previously collected 
a squadron, principally from the friendly ports of 
JlubcKa and Peloponnesus, which he had placed 
7 under 
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under the command of Proteas. Tho no hope 
could be entertained of raising a fleet competent 
to meet the Persian in a general action ; yet pro¬ 
tection might be given to trade, and to threatened 
parts of the coast, and advantage might he looked 
for against detached squadrons. W hen the Per¬ 
sian admirals led the main body of their fleet to 
Tenedos, they detached ten Phenician ships, under 
Dataines, a Persian, to the Cyclad Hands; appa¬ 
rently to raise supplies by prizes and contribu¬ 
tions. Datames was in his station at Siplmus, 
when Proteas attacked him by surprize, at day¬ 
break, with a superior force. Datames escaped, 
with only two ships ; the other eight were taken, 
with their crews. 

Intelligence of the death of Memnon, and of 
the withdrawing of the Persian landforce from 
the j'Egcan, relieved Alexander from the appre¬ 
hension of any very formidable invasion ot his 
kingdom, or of the states of his allies ; and the 
movement of the Grecian forces in the Persian 
service, from all parts, to join the king of Persia, 
marked for him the point to which he should prin¬ 
cipally give his attention. It was now evidently 
the enemy's purpose to direct his utmost collected 
strength to the recovery of the dominion lost. 
Alexander’s business therefore would be to pro¬ 
vide for the maintenance of his possession of that 
great peninsula, of which he was already nearly 
master, and to keep the enemy far from Macedonia 
and Greece, by the barrier of mountains, on us 
eastern verge, or to meet him still beyond them. 
Accordingly allowing himacll only ten days at 
u 4 Celatnac, 
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chav. Celaenae, to regulate the affairs of the extensive 

xlvii. gountry of Upper Phrygia, which had been so 
abandoned to him, he committed the office and 
dignity of satrap of that province to Antigonus son 
of Philip. The situation of general of the auxiliary 
troops, which Antigonus had held, thus became 
vacant. Alexander seems always scrupulously to 
have left the separate command of the troops of 
each Grecian republic to their several officers, 
but never yet to have trusted a republican general 
with a more extensive authority. Balacrus son 
of Amyntas was appointed commander of the 
auxiliaries in the room of Antigonus. 


S E C T I O N IV. 

Recruits from Europe - Eniluissi/ jtom Athens: Stay of tht 
Gordian Knot: Submission of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia 
Plutarch's Treatise on Alexander’s Fortune. 

From Celrena: Alexander proceeded to Gor- 
dium, the antient capital of the northern, the 
Lesser or the Ilellespontine Phrygia, or perhaps 
of the whole country of that name. There he had 
the good fortune to be joined by the troops allowed 
to go home for the winter, with their recruits. The 
scantiness of the reinforcement marks the powerful 
effect of Memnon's measures, and indicates what 
the check which he was providing for Alexander, 
might have been had he lived. Apprehension seems 
to have pervaded, not governments only but 
individuals generally, in expectation that, with 
the great force under Memnon, in a situation to 

intercept 
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intercept Alexander's return, and with the might sect. 
of Persia, under a king bred a warrior, advancing ,— 
against him, lie must be overwhelmed. The hope 
of booty, on former occasions so alluring, had lost 
its power: A hundred and fifty horse joined from 
Elis, but not a single recruit from any other re¬ 
public. Macedonia itself sent no more than about 
a thousand foot and three hundred horse. 

No account remains of political transactions 

among the republics during the crisis; but, while 

Alexander was at Gordium, an embassy from 
Athens joined him, charged with an extraordinary 
request, which, together with the answer to it, 
affords interesting indication. Among the (.rccian 
prisoners made at the battle of the Granicus, and 
now in confinement in Macedonia, many were 
Athenian citizens. The declared purpose of the 
embassy was to obtain the free dismissal of these 
men, who had been taken in the enemy’s service, 
fighting against that confederacy of the Grecian 
republics, of which Athens was a member. Irre¬ 
gular, and even offensive, as this request appears, 
yet, in the actually critical state of things, it seems 
to have been thought advisable to avoid an irri¬ 
tating answer. ‘ But,' says Arrian, ‘ it was detuned 
‘ unsafe, war raging, to set all Greeks tree from 
‘ the fear of carrying arms against their country, 

‘ and therefore it was replied to the deputation, 

‘ that, “ when matters were satisfactorily settled 
“ with the common enemy of Athens and all ^ de 
“ Greece, then would be the litter time to con- 

“ sider of favor for those who had been fighting Haskc . 

“ against 
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chap. “ against their country in his causeEvidently 

XL y n , this mission must have been a measure of the 
Persian party in Athens, under Demosthenes, 
which /Eschincs shows to have remained always 
powerful; so that, if not holding a decisive lead in 
the republic, it could yet, for some questions, over¬ 
bear the party of Phocion. A proposal for obtaining 
the release of Athenian citizens, prisoners of war, 
would, in a general view, be popular; and might 
be so brought forward by an ingenious orator that, 
however variously objectionable, it might be thought 
by Phocion s party, with their usual scrupulousness 
and moderation, proper todecline strong opposition 
to it. 

Alexander, w hile at Ciordium, would of course 
visit the castle, in which was preserved the (iordian 
knot; then of fame among surrounding people, 

and, 

* One cannot, hut admire the inconsistency of some antient 
writers, and many modern, who have related this transaction, 
and have also related the execution of Phocion at Athens, 
occurring a few years after, and had before them the evidence 
in the celebrated speeches of the great contending orators of 
the day, intitled, On the Crown, that all Greece was more free 
under Philip and Alexander than under the supremacy of the 
Athenian or Lacedaemonian republics, and yet have not 
scrupled to assert that Greece, previously a model of free 
government, was inslaved by Philip and remained so under 
Alexander. To which of those writers should be imputed only 
weak credulity or rash assertion, and to which, wilful and 
insidious falsehood, their readers, attending to existing evidence, 
will judge. It is however due to the antients to observe that 
none of them has gone so far in extravagance as to furnish 
warrant for what several moderns have been hold enough to 
assert as on their authority; some of our own country; but, in 
this matter, always outdone by those of the continent. 
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and, through his notice of it, afterward celebrated sect. 

over the civilized world. The story, as related with ,_J_ V _ , 

some variations by several undent authors, and 
with great simplicity bv Arrian, is the more a cu¬ 
riosity, as coming from a man of his eminence in 
his inlightencd age. 

At a remote period, that respectable historian Armn.U' 
says, a Phrygian yeoman, named Gordius. was 
holding his own plough on his own land, when an 
eagle perched on the yoke, and remained while lie 
continued his work. Wondering at a matter so 
apparently preternatural, he deemed it expedient 
to consult some person among those who had re¬ 
putation for expounding indications ol the divine 
will. In the neighbouring province ot Pisidia the 
people of Telmissus had wide fame for that skill: 
it was supposed instinctive and hereditary in men 
and women of particular families, Going thither, 
as he approached the first village of the Telmissian 
territory, he saw a girl drawing water at a spring; 
and making some inquiry, which led to further 
conversation, he related the phenomenon. It hap¬ 
pened that the girl was of a race of seers: she 
fold him to return immediately home, and sacrifice 
to Jupiter the king. Satisfied so lar, lie remained 
anxious about the manner ol performing the ce¬ 
remony, so that it might he certainly acceptable 
to the deity; and the result was that he married 
the girl, and she accompanied him home. Nothing 
important followed till a son of this match, named 
Midas, had attained manhood. The Phrygian* 
then, distressed bv violent civil dissensions, < on- 

suited an oracle for means to allay them. I he 

answer 
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chap, answer was ‘ that a cart would bring them a king 

XLVII . r ° ~ 

___ ‘ to relieve their troubles.’ The assembly was 

already formed to receive official communication 
of the divine admonition, when Gordius and Midas 
arrived in their cart to attend it Presently the 
notion arose and spred, that one of those in that 
cart must be the person intended by the oracle. 
Gordius was then advanced in years. Midas, who 
already had been extensively remarked for superior 
powers of both body and mind, was elected king 
of Phrygia. Tranquillity insued among the people; 
and the cart, predesigned by heaven to bring a 
king, the author of so much good, was, with its 
appendages, dedicated to the god, and placed in 
the citadel, where it was carefully preserved. The 
yoke w'as fastened with a thong, formed of the bark 
of a cornel tree so artificially that no eye could 
discover either end; and rumor was become po¬ 
pular of an oracle, which declared that whoever 
loosened that thong would be lord of Asia; the 
name Asia being then, in its most common ac¬ 
ceptation, limited to the portion afterward dis¬ 
tinguished as Lesser Asia. The extensive credit 
which this rumor had obtained, and the reported 
failure of the attempts of many great men, gave 
an importance to Alexander’s visit to the curiosity, 
on which, as it seems from Arrian’s account, he 
had not previously calculated. While, with many 
around, he was admiring it, the observation oc¬ 
curred that, his purpose being to be lord of Asia, 
he should, for the sake of popular opinion, have 
the credit of loosening the yoke. Accordingly they 
agreed in asserting, in general terms, that what the 

oracle 
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oracle required, for a conqueror of Asia, bad been 
accomplished by Alexander. Some writers have 
reported, apparently for the sake of a. pithy saying, 
that he cut the knot with his sword ; but Aristo- 
bulus, who, as one of his generals, is likely to have 
been present, and otherwise would have had means 
for the best information, related that he wrested 
the pin from the beam, and so, taking off the 
yoke, said that was enough for him to bo lord of 
Asia. Nevertheless Arrian adds that, among con¬ 
tradictory accounts, he could not satisfy himself 
what Alexander really did on the occasion. This 
however is obvious; that few if any former visitors 
could well dare to commit violence on the knot ; 
but Alexander was in circumstances to use it as 
he pleased. What follows then, in the historian's 
account, may deserve notice, as marking opinions 
held by those above the vulgar, both in Alexander s 
time and his own: Thunder and lightening, on the 
following night, he says, confirmed the assertion 
that Alexander had effected what the oracle had 
declared was to be done only by one who should 
be lord of Asia. Accordingly, on the morrow, he 
performed a magnificent thanksgiving sacrifice, in 
acknowlegement ot the favor of the gods, thus 
promised. Such religious ceremony, whatsoever 
of faith or devotion may have prompted it, evi¬ 
dently was what policy might recommend. 

Information had now reached Alexander that 
the king of Persia had made great preparations tor 
revindicating his lost dominion, and had already 
crossed the great desert to take himself the com¬ 
mand in chief of his numerous forces; thus show ing 

his 
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xlvu disposition 10 energy, and his purpose of main- 
1 — v —taining the military reputation acquired in early 
youth. For Alexander then, whether with a view 
to farther conquest, or only to keep what he had 
made, it was most important to hold the great 
chain of mountains, the natural defence of Lesser 
Asia, as a harrier, which no enemy should pass. 
But within that harrier two extensive provinces, 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, still acknowleged the 
Persian dominion. Of the former especially, it 
behooved him to be master, for it commanded one 
side of the pass by which, almost alone, a great 
army could cross the ridge of Taurus, and have 
free communication between the Lesser and the 
Greater Asia. The importance of that pass we 
have formerly observed, in Xenophon’s account 
ol the expedition of the younger Cyrus. From 
Gordium therefore Alexander hastened eastward 
to Ancyra. There his measures were to be chosen ; 
w'hether for moving northward, to reduce Paphla¬ 
gonia ; or, with the hazard of leaving an enemy 
behind him, hastening through Cappadocia to seize 
the passes; or, w ith certain inconvenience, and 
probable danger, to divide his forces for both 
purposes. 

Cappadocia, apparently from its first conquest 
by the great Cyrus, had been governed by Persian 
satra P s ’ kut Paphlagonia, like Caria, and as we 
of this Hist. have observed formerly, Cilicia, had been left to 
their own hereditary princes, as a kind of feuda¬ 
tories of the Persian empire. The prince of Paphla¬ 
gonia, when Xenophon, with the Cyreian army, 
was considering of marching across his country, 

could 
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could command the service, not probably for sec t. 

distant enterprise but for home defence, it was ,__, 

reckoned, ot a hundred thousand horse. With 
such powerful means, and a situation little liable 
to coiitroll from the navy of Persia, and not readilv 
from its armies, the Puphlagonian princes appear 
to have maintained greatci independency than the 
Carian. Wc have formerly seen one of them, in ci, 2t.s s. 
alliance with the king of Lacedaunon, Agesilaus, 
making war against the king of Persia's satraps ; 
then taking disgust at his new connection; and, 
on his repentance, immediately readmitted, as an 
independent prince might, be, to his former con¬ 
nection with the Persian crown, in alliance rather 
than subjection. What were the political circum¬ 
stances of the country now, and whether fear 
excited by the renow n of Alexander's great and un¬ 
interrupted successes, or indignation at the neglect 
of the Persian government and the conduct of its 
satraps, together with failure of ready means to 
have intelligence ol' the actual measures of the 
court, or what other view instigated, wc are un¬ 
informed ; but an embassy from Paphlagonia met 
Alexander at Ancyra, to solicit his fiicnddiip. 

Arrian describes it as an embassy from the 1 ’aphla- .\u. i.«. 
gonian people, offering their allegiance to Alex- ’ K 
ander; apparently such as formerly to the Persian 
king; but requesting immunity from the ad¬ 
mission of forein troops into their country. On 
a basis so relieving to Alexander, in his actual 
circumstances, a treaty was presently concluded; 
and the care of the new paramount soverein's in¬ 
terest in Paphlagonia w r as committed to Galas, his 

satrap 
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chap, satrap of the Lower Phrygia. The army then 
XLVn -, traversing Cappadocia, the whole country, as far 
as Taurus, submitted, and Alexander appointed 
Sabictas, a Macedonian, 6 to the duties and dignity 
of satrap there. Thus easily was the dominion 
of two extensive provinces acquired, and the re¬ 
duction of all the peninsula of Lesser Asia, within 
the great mountain-barrier, completed. 

The treatise intitled ‘ On Alexander’s Fortune,’ 
attributed to Plutarch, lively and ingenious, tho 
not without a considerable mixture of absurd argu¬ 
ment as well as bold assertion, really a panegyric 
of the virtues and talents of the hero, denying to 
Fortune any share with them in his successes, may 
deserve some notice here. • 

The moral philosopher begins with reproaching 
his goddess, F'ortune, for delaying Alexander’s 
successes in Asia two years, by raising troubles 
for him in Europe. Possibly a speculator, less 
bent upon panegyric, and more upon just inves¬ 
tigation, might rather reckon the delay, and the 
employment, of those two years, highly advan¬ 
tageous to Alexander, and stejrs to his following 
achievements, by completing his military and poli¬ 
tical education; whence he entered upon his Asiatic 
expedition, not an unexperienced boy, but a youth 
who had had the advantage of uncommon extent, 
both of observation and practice, in arduous busi¬ 
ness, civil and military. Had then that vigor 
and vigilance of the Persian government, demon¬ 
strated, a few years before, in the conquest of 

Egypt 

6 Id utique esse Macedonicum evincit vel sola terminatio. 
-Annot. Jac. Gron. 15, in Arrian, 1.2. 
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Egypt and the defence of Byzantium, continued 
only so far that its irresistible fleet, instead of being 
too late at Halicarnassus, had been timely at the 
Hellespont, how Alexander, vt ith all the advantage, 
not of his own talents only, but of very superior 
assistants raised under his father, could ever have 
reached the Asiatic shore, with an army equal 
to any important enterprise, would be diilicult for 
the most ingenious panegyrist to show, favored 
as he was by fortune, if fortune we should call it, 
with an uninterrupted passage; favored afterward 
by the rejection of Memnon s plan of operations, 
calculated, in Arrian’s opinion evidently, to have 
been fatal to his expedition; still, when battle wds 
resolved on, had Memnon been allowed to diiect the 
order in the usual way of Grecian tactics, placing 
the Grecian phalanx in the first line, on the river’s 
brink, with complete armour and protended spears, 
and the Persian cavalry on the higher ground 
behind, ready to support the infantry, wherever 
pressed, and cover its retreat, if compelled to give 
way; whether Alexander, with, or without the 
counsel of his able advisers, would even have at¬ 
tempted to force the passage, in Arrian’s account 
may seem to be matter for question, But the pas¬ 
sage of the Granicus, with or without contest 
effected, had Memnon’s advice only been so tar 
followed that the satraps, with their overbearing 
cavalry, had attended Alexander's march, tho de¬ 
stroying nothing, but compelling only the removal 
of supplies removable, that he might possibly have 
reached Sardis, perhaps the retreat of the Cyrewns 
may show to have been possible, but it wou^ 
VOJ., IX. x 
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chap, have been slowly, with difficulty, and not without 

, XLV1T -. loss. Sardis then would not have fallen to him 
without an effort; and how he could have managed 
the siege of such a place, and in what time pro¬ 
bably have succeeded, it would require much 
boldness to say. Ephesus then, tho a friendly 
partv w'as there, could not have been acquired 
without a second siege: all southward w'as hostile; 
and, even as circumstances were, the arrival of the 
overbearing fleet of Persia ended all cooperation 
of his fleet with his army. Thfc probability then 
seems that, in the best event, Alexander must have 
turned northward, to find winter quarters among 
those Grecian towns which Parmenio s measures 
had prepared to receive him; and, instead of all 
Asia within Taurus conquered in one year, he must 
have begun his second campain, if at all capable 
of offensive operation, with measures against the 
strongest cities of the Grecian colonies on the 
western coast. Alexander’s fortune, in this his first 
campain in Asia, certainly was extraordinary: his 
readiness, quicksightedness, judgement and inde¬ 
fatigability to use fortunate contingencies, whether 
conceiving himself, or deciding upon the advice 
of older men about him, form his just and extra¬ 
ordinary praise. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Alexander’s Second Campain in Asia. 

SECTION I. 

March over Taurus into Cilicia: Alexander's Uncus at Tarsus. 

Measures for completing the Conquest and holding possession 
of Cilia a. Measures of Darivs: Composition of his Army: 

Alliance with hacediemon. Hazardous situation 0/ Alexander. 
Simultaneous Invasion of Syria by Alexander and oj Cilicia 
hi/ Darius: Alexander's hasty Return into Cilicia. 

ALL Asia within Taurus (so the Greeks de- sect. 
scribed the country included between that range ,— — 
of mountains and the JEgean and Euxine seas) 
now acknowleging Alexander's sovereinty Cilicia, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, yet owned 
fealty to the Persian empire. Hence, tho the 
ready accession of Paphlagonia, and, its apparent 
consequence, the despair of the king of 1 ersia s 
officers in Cappadocia to offer any effectual resist¬ 
ance, were advantages beyond hope ; yet, before 
Alexander could reach the Gate, as it was called, 
of Taurus,* against Cilicia, a strong body of the 
enemy’s troops had occupied it. Information of 
this met him at the place where, says Arrian, the 
younger Cyrus had incamped, previously to cross¬ 
ing the mountains. Immediately he resolved to 
lead himself a body to dispossess them. With 
the light troops of his army, and a small select 
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chap, body of heavy-armed, he marched in the evening, 

. with the view to surprize the Persians at daybreak. 
But here again his good fortune was conspicuous. 
He failed, says Arrian, in his purpose of surprize ; 
for the Persian troops, having intelligence of his 
approach, were so impressed with the idea that 
his valor and fortune were irresistible, that they 
withdrew and left him free passage. The his¬ 
torian’s following narrative however shows that 
there might be other cause than meer panic for 
their retreat. In some parts of Cilicia revolt was 
ready; and, unless the Persian commander could 
have time to collect provisions, which might inable 
him to subsist in his post, should the Cilicians 
blockade him on one side, and the Greeks attack 
on the other, his situation would be hopeless. On 
the following day Alexander’s whole army with¬ 
out interruption reached the champain Cilicia. 
There intelligence met him, that the measures of 
Arsames, the king of Persia’s commander-in-chief 
in Cilicia, before calculated only for resistance, 
now on the contrary indicated the purpose of hasty 
retreat; and that the citizens of Tarsus, the capital, 
were in consequence vehemently fearful that he 
would first plunder the place. Alexander, allow* 
ing himself no rest, hastened with his cavalry 
and light infantry to prevent this, and "succeeded. 
The Persian forces withdrew, leaving the city un¬ 
injured. But the consequence of the exertion, tQ 
Alexander, was a violent fever. His general Aris- 
tobulus, in ms narrative, ascribed this to simple 
fatigue; possibly reckoning it unimportant to add, 
what others have related, perhaps not without 
8 some 
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Rome foundation. Arriving, they say, greatly 
heated, and admiring the clearness of the river 
Cydnus, which flows through the town, he was 
informed it was celebrated for its coolness in 
the summer heats, coming, in rapid course, from 
snow-topt mountains; and the extreme fervor of 
a Cilician summer, in the lowlands near the coast, 
would be the more felt through the quick change, 
in his hasty march, from the frozen air of the 
highlands. Thoughtless of consequences, as the 
fancy of the moment impelled, he stripped; and, 
plunging in, amused himself some time with swim¬ 
ming. Very soon he was seized with violent 
ilness, insomuch that his life was despaired of by 
all but his favorite physician, Philip, an Acarna- 
nian. In this crisis a letter came from Parmenio, 
advising him to beware of Philip, who, it was re¬ 
ported, had been bribed by Darius to poison him. 
Philip was handing him a (fraught when the note 
was brought, which Alexander, after reading, de¬ 
livered to the physician ; and, observing his coun¬ 
tenance undisturbed by it, confidently drank the 
potion. Philip calmly assured him that he was 
justly without alarm on account of what the note 
indicated, or on any other account; he would be 
shortly well: and the physician's knowlege was 
proved, as well as his honesty, by the kings rapid 
recovery. 

Cilicia was a country, from various circum ¬ 
stances, of great importance to the contending 
powers : it was narrow, but, with a great length of 
seacoast, abounding with harbours ; the soil, in 
large part, was highly fruitful ; the inland boundary 
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chap, was of mountains hardly practicable for an 
^xlvih._ a rmy ; the situation was critical against Syria by 
land, and between Greece and Phenicia by sea ; 
and it afforded the best and almost only passes, 
easily practicable for an army, between the Greater 
and the Lesser Asia. For Alexander it was most 
important to secure the possession of this country, 
whether his purpose were further conquest, or 
merely the maintenance of that already made. 
Cilicia was divided by nature into the Plain or 
Champain, eastward, and the mountainous, called 
cii.es.s. s. the Rugged Cilicia, westward. The Plain Cilicia 
had usually acknowleged the dominion of a prince, 
as we have formerly seen in the time of the 
younger Cyrus, bearing the title of king of Cilicia, 
but owning fealty to the king of Persia, or, in his 
Grecian title, the Great King. The Rugged Cilicia 
was divided among clans, under chiefs asserting 
independency, and warring with all their neigh¬ 
bours; as in the other mountainous parts of Lesser 
Asia. Along all the coast, at intervals, Grecian 
settlements had been established ; a circumstance 
affording great advantage for Alexander: for among 
them, unless w^ere, through the divisions of the 
Greeks among themselves, some strong political 
interest or prejudice interfered, the people would 
receive him and his army as fellow-countrymen. 
But, as in Greece itself, so in all its colonies, op¬ 
position of political interest and prejudice was apt 
to arise and be violent. The Cilician colonies 
moreover, habituated to the Persian supremacy, 
had flourished under it. Intelligence therefore 
of the king of Persia’s great preparations, and near 
1 approach 
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approach with a numberless army, to vindicate 
that supremacy, could not be without effect: for >- 
those in maritime situations, and for all u ho de¬ 
pended on commerce, the clear superiority of the 
Persian marine offered matter of most serious 
consideration; and, moreover, the people of the 
Rugged Cilicia, like the highlanders of the rest of 
Asia, would be adverse to.any change that might 
bring restraint upon their inveterate habit of living 
upon their neighbours’goods. 

With these circumstances before him, the first 
object for Alexander was to secure the pass into 
Syria; whether to prevent the enemy from entering, 
or to have means for carrying war without. Par- 
menio therefore was sent thither, with the greater 
part of the heavy-armed foot. Alexander, as 
soon as his state of health would permit, chose for 
himself, as he was wont, the more active service; 
proceeding to complete the reduction of the large 
portion of Cilicia westward of Tarsus; where, even 
of the plain country and among the Grecian co¬ 
lonics, much remained to be brought to regular 
obedience. 

For this expedition he took only a small chosen 
body of the phalanx, but all his light troops. In 
the first day’s march he reached Anchialus, a town 
said to have been founded by the king of Assyria, 
Sardanapalus. The fortifications, in their mag¬ 
nitude and extent, still in Arrian s time, bore the 
character of greatness, which the Assyrians appear 
singularly to have affected in works of the kind. 
A monument representing Sardanapalus was fount 
there, warranted by an inscription in Assyrian 
x 4 characters, 
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c it ap. characters, of course in the old Assyrian language, 

L XLy'»-, which the Greeks, whether well or ill, interpreted 
thus: ‘ Sardanapalus son of Anacyndaraxes in 
‘ one day founded Anchialus and Tarsus. Eat, 
* drink, play: all other human joys are not worth 
‘ a fillip.’ Supposing this version nearly exact, 
for Arrian says it was not quite so, whether the 
purpose has not been tainviteto civil order a people 
disposed to turbulence, rather than to recommend 
immoderate luxury, may perhaps reasonably be 
questioned. What indeed could be the object of a 
kingof Assyria in founding such towns in a country 
so distant from his capital, and so'divided from it 
by an immense extent of sandy deserts and lofty 
mountains, and, still more, how the inhabitants 
could be at once in circumstances to abandon 
themselves to the intemperate joys which their 
prince has been supposed to have recommended, is 
not obvious. But it may deserve observation that, 
in that line of coast, the southern of Lesser Asia, 
ruins of cities, evidently of an age’ after Alexander, 
yet barely named in history, at this day astonish 
the adventurous traveller by their magnificence 
and elegance, amid the d.esolation, which, under a 
singularly barbarian government, has for so many 
centuries been daily spreading in the finest countries 
of the globe. Whether more from soil and climate, 
or from opportunities for commerce, extraordinary 
means must have been found for communities 
to flourish there; whence it may seem that the 
measures of Sardanapalus were directed by juster 
views than have been commonly ascribed to him. 
But that monarch havingbeen the last of a dynasty, 

ended 
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ended by a revolution, obloquy on his memory 
would follow of course from the policy of bis suc¬ 
cessors and their partizans’. 

Alexander, proceeding from Anclhalus still west¬ 
ward, came to Soli, whose leading inhabitants had 
manifested a disposition to the Persian cause. 
Requiring of them therefore a contribution of two 
hundred talents, about forty thousand pounds, 
he placed a garrison there. Thence, with a force 
adapted to the service, he went on to the high¬ 
lands of the Rugged Cilicia; and in seven days, 
some by force, some by treaty, he brought all to 
acknowlege his sovereinty. Returning then to Soli, 
the grateful intelligence met him, that his generals 
Ptolemy and Asunder, whom he had left to op¬ 
pose the Persian force remaining in Caria, had 
been completely successful: that Orontobates, the 
Persian commander-in-chief there, had been de¬ 
feated in battle, with considerable loss: that the 
castle of Halicarnassus presently after surrendered 
to his forces; and that the towns of Myndus, 
Caunus, Thera, Callipolis and Triopium, together 
with the iland of Cos, had then desired the con¬ 
queror's acceptance of their allegiance. 

Alexander seems to have profited from all cir¬ 
cumstances, as a diligent, able, and liberal poli¬ 
tician. To circulate, in these distant parts, on 
the verge of the Greater Asia, the news of the 
successes of his generals on the shores of the 
Grecian seas, for incouragement to the friendly 
and intimidation to the adverse, he celebrated, at 

Soli, 

1 The inconsistency of traditions concerning Sardanapalus in 
striking in Diodorus’s account of him. 
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chap. Soli, what seems to have been a repetition nearly 

x lviu. 0 f q ie Macedonian Olympic festival. Difference 
appears only in the principal object of religious 
ceremony. Aisculapius being the favorite deity, 
worshipped as protector of the place, to him the 
magnificent sacrifice was dedicated, the whole 
army joining in the procession. Athletic exercises 
and theatrical exhibitions, as in the Macedonian 
Olympic, followed. These ended, his policy was 
directed to attach the Solian multitude to his 
interest. Attributing the adverse measures of their 
government, and the demonstrated attachment to 
Persia, to the influence of their principal men, he 
granted them a democratical constitution. Thus 
apparently he provided that, without a garrison, 
which he could ill spare from his army, the place 
should be held in his allegiance. He proceeded 
then to Magarsus, where he offered a magnificent 
sacrifice to Minerva, and the historian mentions 
no other transaction. This, however, was probably 
not without a political purpose and corresponding 
effect: a pleasant remembrance of a plentiful 
and joyous feast would remain among*the people. 
Mallus, a colony from Argos, the next city in his 
course, required other attention. Civil dissension 
was violent there. His claim then, for himself and 
all Macedonians, to be of Argian origin, afforded 
advantageous opportunity for offering to mediate 
between the parties. Accordingly he ■succeeded in 
composing their differences, and then earned the 
gratitude of all, by granting to the Mallian state 
immunity from the tribute assessed on it by the 
Persian government. Religious ceremony in honor 

of 
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of Amphilochus, a favorite hero of the Mallians, 
his army attending, as a flattering compliment, 
assisted to fix their attachment. 

While Alexander thus ably took measures for 
cementing his acquired sovereinty of Lesser Asia 
with his old dominion, the king of Persia, Darius, 
had been also diligent in measures for recovering 
what he had lost; and his means were powerful. 
The incouragement for Greeks of eminence, driven 
from their country, or dissatisfied with it, to seek 
refuge in the Persian empire, we have formerly 
had occasion to observe. Several from the repub¬ 
lics, and some from Macedonia, were at this time 
attending the Persian court. The value then of 
troops trained in the Grecian discipline, and the 
urgent need of them, if only for opposing the 
Greeks of the numerous settlements on the exten¬ 
sive seacoast of the Persian empire, had now been 
so long and so variously experienced, that Grecian 
mercenaries were become as regular a part of the 
military establishment of that empire as, in the 
service of France formerly, the Swiss and Irish 
regiments, and in that ol Holland the Scottish : 
no satrap of the provinces bordering-on the Medi¬ 
terranean seems to have been, latterly without 
them. When, after Memnon’s death, the Grecian 
troops of' his armament were ordered to Asia, 
other Grecian troops in the Persian service scent 
to have been called, from all parts, to strengthen 
the army under the king’s immediate command. 
Our copies of Diodorus make their collected 
numbers a hundred thousand. Arrian reports them 
thirty thousand ; which seems not beyond proba¬ 
bility. 
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chap, bility. He mentions also what indicates further 
xlviii. t j le sens e entertained, by the Persian government, 
of the expediency of improving the composition 
of their Asiatic force, by arming and training a 
portion of it, in the Grecian manner, for close 
fight \ A body of sixty thousand was so trained : 
he calls them Cardacs; possibly because the Car- 
Arrian. 1. 2, dacs, or Cardoos, whom Xenophon describes as 
p 7o ' among the most warlike of the northern people of 
the Persian empire, were numerous among them. 
Trained in the Grecian discipline, they had their 
station in the line with the Greeks in the Persian 
service. Of the rest of the infantry, some would 
be middle-armed, but the greater part light-armed, 
and formidable only in desultory action. But the 
cavalry, as usual in Persian armies, formed the 
principal strength of that under Darius. Arrian 
has not undertaken to state the number; which 
however of course would be great, and their kind 
the best that the empire could furnish. Uncertain 
of the amount of cavalry, the amount of infantry 
would be less to be ascertained. In the time of 
Xerxes, we have seen the method of numbering 

_ 4 la — *s=.£-»ys ^ ^ Awouua Awmir Of /'IaC 
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Herodotus, 

5 *Ow-A*T«1 ft V)<70tV not t OVTf*. Arrian, 1 . 2, c. 8. p. 73. This 
phrase completely indicates that those spoken of were ‘armed 
and trained for close fight, in the Grecian manner, or nearly 
so. The name, and some circumstances of character, combine 
to mark the Cardacs of Arrian for the same people with the 
Cardoos or Cardooks, described by Xenophon; who indeed 
mentions nothing of their having either arms or discipline for 
close fight, yet possibly they might be chosen as the readiest 
among the Asiatics to adopt the novelty. Xen. Anab. 1 . 3 i 
c. 5, & ch. 23, s. 4. of this Hist. 
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Herodotus, grossly defective. Possibly there may 
have been improvement since, tho through all 
ages, changes of custom have been little common 
in Asia. But when it is considered that the most 
exact and informed historians, Thucydides and 
Xenophon, rarely answer for the amount of light¬ 
armed, even of the small numbers of a Grecian 
army, it may be "imagined how far credit should 
be given, even to Persian calculations, if any 
remained, of Persian multitudes, tho it may reason¬ 
ably be believed they were very great. Arrian him- 
self therefore must be understood as stating only 
loose report, when he says that the whole number 
of fighting men, assembled under Darius, was six 
hundred thousand. 

But if only his Grecian troops were thirty thou¬ 
sand, they were a body such as no Persian king 
before him had ever commanded. Less than 
thirteen thousand had formed the main strength 
of the younger Cyrus’s army. Ochus had perhaps 
a greater number in Egypt. The force however 
under Darius, tho his army may have been for¬ 
merly outnumbered, seems to have exceeded, in 
effectual strength, any of which antient history 
speaks. 

But, according to the general 'custom of the 
East, multitudes attended the march of Darius 
who would not add to his army’s strength. Ilis 
wife, his children, his mother, were inmates of his 
camp; and oriental custom seems to have required 
license for such indulgence to every officer, and 
even to every soldier; so that, with the train of 
the great for ostentation, and of the inferior for 

gratification, 
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gratification, added to the necessary followers of 
a camp, the unarmed of a Persian army very 
greatly exceeded in number the fighting men. The 
inconvenience and even weakness unavoidably 
resulting are obvious. 

Grecian troops to oppose to Grecian troops were 
however not the only advantage that Darius 
derived from Greece. He had opportunity to 
profit also from Grecian counsellors. In former 
times we have seen the generous policy of the 
Persian court, not only affording protection to 
eminent men driven from the Grecian republics, 
but raising them to high consideration in the 
Persian empire, and perpetuating the advantage 
for their families. Nor was the beneficial patronage 
limited to those eminent enough to be recorded by 
name in history, a§ the Spartan king, Demaratus, 
the illustrious Athenians, Themistocles and Conon,, 
the Euboean Gongylus, and others. From the 
time of the first Darius, a Greek physician seems 
to have been of the regular establishment of the 
Persian court. Since Memnon's death we have 


observed a son of Mentor, his brother, high in 
military command. Of other Greeks, received 
with distinction, those remaining described were 
Amyntas son of Antiochus, and Alexander son 
of Aeropus, of the royal family of Macedonia; 
Aristomedes, a Thessalian of Pheras; Bianor, an 
Acarnanian ; and, more esteemed, or through his 
talents and activity and the estimation of his 
employers, more prominent than any, an Athenian, 
Charidemus ; whom concurring indications mark 
for that friend of Demosthenes, who sent from the 

Macedonian 
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Macedonian court the early information of Philip's cms r.t. 
death, of which we have observed the great orator ufth ‘ ,lliat ' 
making an extraordinary use. A friend of Demos¬ 
thenes, according to all accounts, would be likely 
to be well received at the Persian court; and, 
talents seconding an advantageous introduction, 
Charidemus is said to have been admitted, not i. ir. 
only to much communication with the Persian 
ministers, but even to council with the king’. A1 °'' 

The advantage of a party within Greece, recently 
most threatening to Alexander, had been greatly 
lessened by Memnon’s death 4 . Hopes acre 

checked 


* Diodorus, according to the extant copies of Ins work, says 
Charidemus had been in high favor with Philip king of Mace- 
donia, both as a meritorious military officer in his service, and 
as a confidential cabinet counsellor, if not even prime minister. 

The discordancy of this with testimonies of Arrian, Plutarch 
and Dinarchus, has been justly noticed by Wesseling. Rut 
we have seen a Charidemus, and probably the same, about 
twenty-two years before, eminent in command under Tphicratcs, 
and trusted for important business by him. Whothei then 
where Diodorus may have written KHKPATEI, the transcribers, Ch."r> S i. 
from some blotted or worn copy, or obsolete form of letters, ol lllls Jl “'- 
may have given at a guess, ta BAa-iAEl, or whether 

the historian’s simplicity may have been misled by some- 
ingenious writer of the party of Demosthenes into a notion 
utterly repugnant to all indications from other authors, and 
without support from anything besides related by himself, or 
what else may be supposed, I must leave to those who may- 
have inclination and leisure for the inquiry. Charidemus was 
certainly a man so eminent that it were desirable to have fuller 
and clearer information about him. 

4 Diodorus has noticed the relief which Memnon’s death 
afforded to Alexander in strong terms, probably after some 
writer of Alexander’s age: ’AAi|a»ifot it—*vi 9 *nusm; 

Mtpiovx—piXXoAai rfXTi'int itt; Maxi^onar—ov nyunx % 

o ri%it t m; affayyiAAefli? t?» Tov Migi-oro? tiAictjo, 

WflAAv? xyuA af. Dlod. 1. 17* C. 3I• 
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checked by the loss of his approved talents, and 
zeal would be damped by the substitution of a 
Persian instead of a Grecian commander-in-chief. 
But, among the various springs of Grecian politics, 
one formerly of great power, but latterly inert, 
was gaining new energy. The Lacedemonian 
constitution, as we have remarked Aristotle ob¬ 
serving, was formed for war, and wholly unqualified 
for peace. As if then, purposely to provide against 
what a love of ease might lead to, its kings, at 
home really subjects, were, in the command of 
armies abroad, really kings; so that stimulation 
was especially strong for them to desire perpetual 
war. Lacedaemon had now a young king of a 
temper to second and stimulate the characteristical 
propensity of the constitution, and to be eager for 
the advantages of a state of war for himself. 
Many circumstances contributed at this time to 
favor his purpose. The death of Memnon, greatly 
darkening the prospect of final success for the 
anti-Macedonian party throughout Greece, made 
an opening for Agis, of a kind to allure an ambi¬ 
tious mind. Memnon, while he lived, would, from 
the great means he commanded, necessarily be 
looked to as the Grecian head of that party. But 
a Persian succeeding to the command of the prin¬ 
cipal force employed in the cause, a king of Lace¬ 
daemon might well look to superiority over all 
others of the Grecian part of the confederacy. The 
Lacedaemonian people, at the same time, would 
feel that no ray of the glories of the Granicus was 
theirs; that victory, and every following suc¬ 
cess of Alexander, would only iahance any prior 

aversion 
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aversion to accede to the common confederacy of sect 

Greece under his presidency. Alexander then ,_ 1 . 

being at the farther end of Lesser Asia; Darius 
moving against him with an army, the Greeks of 
which alone were said to be nearly equal in number 
to the whole force under Alexander, and the 
Persian fleet completely commanding the Grecian 
sea, such a concurrence of circumstances was 
powerfully inviting for Lacedaemon to attempt the 
recovery of her old preeminence in Greece. In 
several of the Peloponnesian republics, a power¬ 
ful, in some an overbearing party favored the view. 

Athens was nearly divided; none there indeed 
were willing to promote the power of Lacedmmoq, 
but the party adverse to the Macedonian supre¬ 
macy was so strong, or so daring, that an Athenian <w i e 
agent, w hether constitutionally appointed, or accre¬ 
dited only by the party, (for we are assured by 
Demosthenes that he did not scruple himself 
to give example of irregularity so adverse to 
all principle of good government,) attended the 
Persian court, together with a Lamlaunonian 
minister, in all its motions. 

Such, as nearly as maybe gathered, was the 
state of things, when Agis, whether more stimu¬ 
lated by selfish ambition, or by that narrow pa¬ 
triotism which we have seen the most culinary 
Cirecian .political virtue, or by any nobler view, 
active however and daring, went with a single 
trireme on a mission from his government,(for such n^s w 
an office we have formerly observed even his great 
predecessor Agesilaus undertaking) to the com¬ 
manders of the Persian fleet, Pharnabazus and 

V0L< IXi y Autopliradatcs. 
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chap. Autophradates. What treaty was concluded, or 

XLVI 1 I J 

*— v _./ what arrangements were settled, Arrian, who does 

not commonly venture to relate after deficient au¬ 
thorities, has not said; but events demonstrated a 
close insuing connection and cooperation between 
the Persian commanders and the Lacedaemonian 
government. 

Meanwhile Darius, having led his immense army 
across the extensive plain of Syria, had taken a 
station near the town of Sochi, near its western 
extremity, about two days march from that pass 
of the mountains, bounding Cilicia eastward, which 
was called the Syrian Gate; the most practi¬ 
cable for an army of any across those lofty and 
rugged highlands. There it was to be considered 
whether to await the bold invader, in expectation 
that he would venture upon the apparently rash 
enterprize of issuing from his present barrier of 
mountains, to contend, in a country adapted to 
the action of cavalry, with an army whose cavalry 
alone perhaps outnumbered him, or rather to ad¬ 
vance and force his barrier, and pursue measures 
against him within it. Darius’s Grecian counsellors 
are said to have advised the former course. They 
did not doubt, they declared, but Alexander would 
advance, and hazard war in the plains of Syria ; 
and then, a superior cavalry, with unnumbered 
troops of missile weapons, might destroy his whole 
army without ever coming to a pitched battle. But 
the Persian advisers, it is said, differed nearly as 
in the consultation previous to the battle of the 
Granicus, and for similar reasons. Desirable 
indeed it might have been to follow the course 
recommended by the Greeks, had circumstances 
5 been 
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been favorable. But long rest could not suit an sect. 
army ot the numbers and composition of that under '—Ji—> 
Darius. To subsist it would be difficult; to main¬ 
tain confidence and zeal in long inaction, im¬ 
possible ; nor, it was reckoned, could it become 
the monarch of the Persian empire, at the head of 
so great an army, to wait for attack, when an 
invader, with a force so inferior, was in possession 
of so many of his provinces. Darius, however, 
whether conceding to the Greeks, or using his own 
judgement, waited some time on his ground. 

Alexander was yet at Mallus when information Ar ™"- L *• 
arrived that Darius had crossed Syria and was 
incamped near Sochi. For him then, hardly less 
than for his antagonist, the measures most ad¬ 
visable were not of easy-decision. In a country 
fruitful but narrow; inclosed between the sea and 
ranges of lofty mountains, with few passes readily 
practicable for an army; the sea completely at 
the enemy’s command ; the people, even those of 
Grecian origin, variously disposed ; principally 
deriving political principle from party-interests, 
and that party-spirit which would arise out of 
antient quarrels among themselves; while, with 
regard to those who were contending for empire, 
the Greeks as well as others were mostly ready to 
join the stronger. It is with probability said that 
information of the near approach of Darius, with 
overbearing numbers, marking both his disposition 
and ability to vindicate the dignity and integrity 
of the Persian empire, made extensive and powerful 
impression in the provinces which had submitted 
to Alexander, and especially in Cilicia. Altogether 
Y 2 perhaps 
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CHAP. 

xlviii. 


Diod. 

Pint. Ale*. 
Cui (.Justin. 


Arrian, 1. J. 


perhaps he could as little rest inactive as the Persian 
king; insomuch that it might be a question for his 
council, whether the best measure for defending 
the great dominion acquired were not to seek the 
enemy beyond it. 

This however Alexander’s bold and active temper 
resolved upon. Sounding the disposition of his 
army, and finding it to his wish, he proceeded to 
Issus, passed the strait near Mvriandrus, and 
incamped on the Syrian side. Historians say, 
even Arrian in some degree concurring, that his 
purpose was to attack the immense army of Darius, 
wherever he might find it; and probably enough 
this may have been given out, tho the measures 
really concerted with the able officers about him 
may never have come to public knowlcge. Such 
however appears to have been the necessity of his 
circumstances, that, when the Greek refugees at 
the Persian court undertook to assert that he w ould 
seek Darius, they may probably have gone farther, 
and said, not without reason, he must do so, or 
evacuate Cilicia, and perhaps retire to the Greek 
settlements at the farther end of Lesser Asia. 

But Alexander's detention by illness at Tarsus, 
and then by the expediency of composing civil 
differences and insuring regular government in a 
country situated so critically, disappointed Darius’s 
Grecian advisers, who had expected his earlier 
advance. The Athenian Charidemus, arrogant 
and presumptuous, of an intriguing disposition, 
making himself obnoxious to many, perhaps to 
Greeks not less than to Persians, with integrity at 
best doubtful, formerly a spy at the Macedonian 

court, 
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court, became suspected at the Persian. Occasion sec t, 

thus beingtaken, more immediately from insolence, ,_ L _ 

it is said, in urging advice to the king himself, he 
was arrested, and, in the summary manner of 
oriental judicature, condemned and executed .* 

Darius then resolved no longer to check the 
impatience of his army ; and the irisuing measures 
appear, neither in design nor in execution, those 
of men incapable of forming and conducting great 
military movements. The Syrian gate, another 
Thermopylae, being in the enemy’s possession, it 
was not proposed there to force a passage. Farther 
inland was a way, called, from the neighbouring 
town of Amanus, the Arnanic (fate; difficult, 
but not impracticable, even for carriages, when 
hands enough, under able direction, might be com¬ 
manded to improve it. It was found wholly 
unguarded, so that the Persian advanced body 
reached Issus unopposed. There some Mace¬ 
donian 

1 This seems what may with most certainty be gathered 
from Diodorus’s tale, who has undertaken to relate minutely 
what passed in a Persian cabinet council, with the king present; 
the ciedit due to which the judicious reader will estimate. 

Perhaps it may rather reasonably lie doubted whether either 
the manner or the cause of Charidemus’s deatli were known to 
any from whom Diodorus could derive the report. 

It is indeed to be regretted that all information concerning 
the residence of this eminent person at the Persian court, and 
his catastrophe, depends upon such writers as Diodorus and 
Cuitius; who, so far from Arrian’s scruple to ebuse among 
reports of what the Grecian prince did in public, have not 
feared to relate, without any reserve, in the manner of romance 
writers, what the Persian prince did and said in his cabinet 
council, and even what he thought afterward, in bis closet or 
his bed. 

r 3 
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chap, donian sick and wounded had been left, whom, 
'Xlvih. wa nton barbarity they put to death. Arrian 

has not scrupled to say this was ordered by Darius ; 
which yet may reasonably be doubted. If Arrian 
has made himself at all obnoxious to the impu¬ 
tation of partial or hazardous assertion, it is for 
what relates to the conduct and character of 
Darius. And here it may be observed, that what 
orders Alexander gave he might know from the 
Macedonian generals, his usual guides; but what 
were those to be properly attributed to Darius would 
not be equally open to his knowlege or theirs. 
Among testimonies, from antient writers, favorable 
to that prince’s character, those to his mildness 
and generosity are large, and, if any concerning a 
Persian monarch, they seem intitled to credit. The 
massacre, from all we know of oriental warfare, 
appears probable enough; not however com¬ 
manded by any, but resulting from the ferocity 
common among disorderly troops, and especially 
orientals 6 . 

This 

c'sT S 5 ° Curtins, giving a very different character of Darius, who, 

he says, was ‘ sanctus et mitis’ also relates the story with some 
dillerence. T he unfortunate sick and wounded found at Issus, 
j s fi were, according to him, not immediately put to death, but, 
S. 14 , lo! ‘ instinetu purpuratorum, barbara feritate sarvientium,’ their 
hands were cut off, and, with the stumps seared, they were led 
round tire camp, and then sent to' Alexander to report to him 
what a formidable force they had seen. Curtius seems to 
have had large materials before him, and perhaps the best; 
and it is therefore to be regretted that he has cared for nothing 
but to charm his readers with round periods, and theatrical 
effect of narrative, and to incense them against the “ purpurati ” 
of liis own age; which has been the general object of the 
domocratical writers under the Roman empire, in the color 
they have given to transactions and characters of former ages. 
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This movement of the Persian army was so s 
utterly beyond the expectation of Alexander and 
his officers, that not only the Amanic gate had 
been considered as not requiring attention, but, 
even at the principal pass, the Syrian gate, no 
guard had been left. On the night after he reached 
Myriandrus, an uncommonly violent storm of wind 
and rain, checked the usual operation of exploring; 
and the first information that the Persian army 
was already within the mountains did not readily 
obtain credit. As far as remaining accounts 
afford means for judging, the principal deficiency 
in Darius’s measures was the failure to have a 
fleet, which he might so readily have commanded, 
to meet him on the coast. Opportunity thus was 
left open for Alexander, in his actual situation, to 
observe the Persian army, and gain intelligence 
by sea, when by land it was prevented. He was 
not without some attending vessels, of a kind 
adapted for dispatch; one of which, sent across 
the bay of Issus, returned soon with information, 
that a camp, of extent to indicate a very large army, 
might be distinctly seen, without even approaching 
the shore.. 

Arrian’s candid narrative shows, against his 
direct expressions, that this raised serious alarm 
in Alexander’s council. It is indeed obvious that, 
had the enemy, with both the gates • occupied, 
brought his fleet to cooperate with his army, not 
only the return into Cilicia, but communication 
with all the recent conquests, and also with the 
old country, both by land and sea, would have 
been shut for Alexander; and his army would 
v 4 have 
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chap, have remained without an object but escape from 
xi.vm, t | K , vast ex tent of the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
plains; where, harassed by tire enemy’s cavalry 
and bowmen, like the Roman army under Crassus, 
between two and three centuries after, it might 
have perished ingloriously, without a battle. But, 
this having been omitted, the measures, which the 
crisis required, were, with an instant’s deliberation, 
taken. The army was directed immediately to 
take refreshment of victuals, and then, by short 
repose, prepare for marching. But a retrograde 
movement has a tendency to discouragement, which 
it was important to obviate; and the evidence of 
energy, even a masterly energy, in the king of 
Persia’s councils, and of surprize upon Alexander 
and his able advisers, might inhance the effect. 
In this crisis Alexander summoned all the com- 
Arrian, l. o. manders of the several bodies of his army. Ad- 
'' 6 “ 7 ' dressing them he said, ‘ that the step which 
‘ Darius had taken wms precisely that which they 
‘ might most desire. The worse advice, and not 
‘ that of the Grecian officers about him, had 
‘ certainly prevailed; or rather some divine im- 
‘ pulse had led him where neither his powerful 
‘ cavalry, nor his multitude with missile weapons, 

‘ could act efficaciously, nor even the greatness 
‘ and splendor of his army could be displayed. 

£ The deity seemed thus to have demonstrated his 
£ purpose that victory should be theirs, and that 
‘ the Persian empire should pass into their hands. 7 ’ 

Zeal 

7 Arrian has adopted as his own the sentiments which he 
puts, on this occasion, into Alexander’s mouth, whom the 

clearest 
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Zeal for bis seduce. and eagerness to contend for sec t. 

the great rewards proposed, (icing demonstrated ._ ! ;_ 

by all, he dispatched a body of horse and howmen 
forward, to 'v upv the jiass. Following imme- c 
diatt i% himself with the whole army, he reached 
the e,.:U: about midnight, and found his advanced 
bony in possession of it. No enemy appearing 
near he allowed rest for the remainder of the 
night, and at daybreak pursued his way. Fortu¬ 
nately he had time to clear the narrow, and gain 
ground on which his phalanx might take its regular 
order, without, meeting anything hostile. 

While such cures pressed upon Alexander’s 
youth, with his ambitious projects, enough remains, 
imperfect as our information of Persian affairs is," 
to show abounding matters of anxiety for the age 
of Dari us, mature for consideration. From ea rl iest 
accounts to the present day, an oriental throne 
has never been exempt from-danger; and what 
has been transmitted of the circumstances which 
produced the death of Ochus, and ot those fol¬ 
low ing, w hich led to the,elevation of 1 )arius, suffices 
to indicate that his situation may have been, in 
distressing amount, precarious. Scaiccly other¬ 
wise, and not even without something approaching 
despair, could that have been of which we arc 
amply assured ; that when, on resolving upon the 
forward movement across the mountains, the great 
officers, and perhaps all others, were allowed to 

send 

clearest policy would lead to maintain such. But, if Arrian 
really held them, he must apparently have been led rather by 
the final event, than by any consideration of tb# previous 
circumstances, as lie himself has reported them. 
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CHAP, send their families, for safety, to the interior, 
'XLVili. ][) ar j us hi s own family, his wife, his daughters, 
his mother, and his infant son with him, to share 
the difficulties and dangers of the adventure re¬ 
solved upon. Whether this was thought necessary 
toward maintaining confidence among the troops, 
and ingaging them to hold by their king, or the 
unfortunate monarch doubted where to place his 
family in safety away from himself, tho both consi¬ 
derations may have weighed, a third seems difficult 
to imagine. The younger Cyrus, if Xenophon 
may be trusted for the assertion, professed his 
ch. 2S.S.2. confidence, not in the military power only, but 
’ also in the fidelity of his Grecian troops rather than 
of his Asiatics; and the Greeks in forein ser¬ 
vice, as far as our accounts go, all indeed from 
Grecian writers, mostly acted so as to maintain 
that reputation for trustworthiness on which their 
trade of war rested. Thus Darius may have 
reckoned his family safest where his Grecian force 
was to attend him. 


SECTION II. 

Numbers of the contending Armies in Cilicia: Battle of Issue. 

The report which Arrian has thought worthy 
of his notice, that Darius’s army was six hundred 
thousand fighting men, may seem to imply that 
such were the numbers in Cilicia. 8 Plutarch 
gives six hundred thousand to the army* in Syria, 

not 

* ’Uhtysn yap » eraaa (ir Axftw rparia paXifa «{ Sf^xorra 
pvgiaiaf pta%ifievj ihat. Arrian, 1 . 2 , C. 8. 
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not specifying fighting men; and if he meant to sect. 
include all the followers of a Persian camp, he , lL 
may not have exceeded probability. Diodorus 
confidently says the army in Cilicia was five hun¬ 
dred thousand. But Arrian has not declared his 
belief that such a multitude of six hundred thou¬ 
sand fighting men, and their necessary followers, 
was led-by Darius the hasty march, by a difficult 
and little used mountain road, from Syria into 
Cilicia. Perhaps conjecture of the force, really 
under him there, may best be drawn from that 
historian’s statement of the several numbers of 
four particular bodies, combining with it his report 
of the circumstances of the march and of the 
following battle. The Grecian mercenaries he 
reckons, as we have seen, thirty thousand; and no 
account shows it improbable that a Persian king 
should have had a Grecian force of that, or even 
a greater amount, in his-pay, or that such a force 
may have attended Darius into Cilicia. The 
Cardacs he states at sixty thousand. We have ci>.7.s.b. 

„ , . , . -11 r of this Hist. 

formerly had occasion to notice the loose way or 
reckoning numbers in the Persian service, used by 
the Persian generals themselves in the time of 
Xerxes. If Curtius might be trusted for such a 
fact, the same rude and most inexact method was 
used by Darius’s generals, for ascertaining the 
force assembled in the Mesopotamian plain. Of 
the Greeks in the Persian service regular rolls must 
have been kept, both by themselves and by Persian 
officers, to ascertain the pay, to be demanded on 
one hand and issued on the other; and various 
information concerning them would be circulated 

in 
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chap, in Greece and its colonies, through the occasional 

XLVT[I ', communication of individuals in forein service 
with their friends at home. But Grecian reports 
of the numbers of all other troops in the Persian 
service must have been liable to great uncertainty. 
Of horse however less than of foot; and Arrian 
states the horse under Darius at thirty thousand. 
He states then twenty thousand light-armed in¬ 
fantry employed in one place, while a considerable 
body of the same arms was employed elsewhere. 
Those actually enumerated make together a hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand men bearing arms; a very 
extraordinary force, it will be allowed, to have 
made the difficult, rapid, and concealed march, in 
the concurrent accounts of antient writers ascribed 
to it. 

1 hose writers, stating the numbers of the Persian 
army, probably, after reports which, however 
exaggerated, had currency, have all omitted notice 
of the lorce of that under Alexander, which seem¬ 
ingly must have been more within their opportunity 
to know; for, tho nothing exact concerning it 
may have been made public, yet ground for calcu¬ 
lation, of this comparatively small number of their 
fellowcountrymen, would be more within the means 
of Grecian writers than of the Persian multitudes. 
Even among accounts extant, some grounds are 
apparent, which, tho very defective, may be not 
wholly undeserving of observation. The force 
which Alexander led from Europe we have ob¬ 
served to have been stated, by different writers, 
with a degree of concurrence which vouches for 
their approach to exactness. The force previously 

under 
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under Parmenio in Asia, is not equally indicated, sect. 
The numbers killed at the Granicus, and in some —^—■< 
other actions, we find also stated, probably under 
the truth : in several, where some must have fallen, 
the loss is unnoticed. The dismissal of a few, 
and their return to Greece, is mentioned ; loss by 
sickness not so. For acquisition of force, the 
account of recruits joining at Gordium, and of 
mercenaries passing from the Persian service into 
the Macedonian, may be reasonably correct. But 
not a word is found of any gained from the Asiatic- 
Grecian cities. Alexander’s desire to increase his 
numbers is evinced by Arrian’s assurance of his 
unlimited commissions for raising recruits in 
Europe. The army w ith which Agesilaus acquired 
renown in Asia, was mostly of Asian Greeks ; the 
cavalry wholly so. That Alexander therefore 
would fail to profit from opportunities open, to him 
at least equally as to Agesilaus, cannot be likely ; 
and indeed, in a letter from himself to the Persian 
king, recorded by Arrian, which will occur for 
future notice, the service in his army of those who 
had been subjects of the Persian empire is men- Arrian, 1 s. 
tinned. The certainty being thus established that 
he had some such force, the probability will be 
strengthened, by what will appear in the sequel, 
that whether of civic troops, or mercenaries, or 
rather both, from the rEolian and Ionian and 
Carian cities, the accession had been very con¬ 
siderable ; so that, notwithstanding some garrisons 
had been left behind, it is probable that the army, 
which Alexander led into Syria was more nu¬ 
merous than that with which he had crossed the 
Hellespont. 
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chap. It was evidently Darius’s object to prevent 

XLVIII . ... J 1 

vl_ v ’> Alexander’s return into Cilicia. Disappointed, by 

his enemy’s rapidity, of opportunity to occupy the 
Syrian gate, he took ground near it, which was 
considerably advantageous for his purpose. The 
Aman, i. 2 . river Pinarus, issuing from the mountains between 
c ' 10 the Syrian gate and the Amanic, first in a westerly 
course, turns then southward to the Mediterranean 
sea. The channel near the mountains is between 
high and precipitous cliffs. Toward the sea the 
banks are lower, and the ground on each side is 
sufficiently favorable for the action of cavalry. 
Here,his force sufficing, Darius occupied the whole 
right bank, from the mountains to the shore, so 
that neither flank could be readily turned. To 
prevent molestation, while making his disposition, 
he sent his cavalry, in number thirty thousand, 
with infantry of missile weapons, twenty thou¬ 
sand, across the river. On the margin of the 
stream he placed his heavy-armed; the Greeks in 
the center, the Cardacs on each flank'; so that the 
left division of these reached the root of the 
mountains: the nearest heights were occupied by 
a body of light-armed. Where the bank of the 
stream afforded less advantage for defence, he 
raised earthworks. All this was completed without 
molestation. He then recalled his advanced 
forces, and, with his cavalry, occupied the right 
bank from the right flank of his infantry to the sea. 
Thus advantageously posted for contest, having 
the champain Cilicia in his rear, he had the addi¬ 
tional most important advantage of commanding 
all that fruitful country for subsistence. Thus 

his 
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his situation seemed highly promising, while the sect. 
enemy’s was full of difficulty and danger. 

It appears indeed, from Arrian’s narrative, 
notwithstanding some adverse dedamation, that 
necessity required, and alone could justify the 
attack which Alexander presently resolved to make, 
unless he could provoke the enemy to attack him. 
Measures were taken with his usual quickness; 
and, profiting no doubt from his usual able ad¬ 
visers, with great judgement. One advantage the 
position of the adverse army afforded him : that 
army held the exterior of the curve formed by the 
river; the interior was left for him. Thus, along 
the shorter course, on his side, from the mountains 
to the sea, he also could extend his line, so that 
his flanks, equally with the enemy’s, were secure. 

Having then ascertained his adversary’s formation, 
he placed his Macedonian phalanx overagainst 
the Greeks in the Persian‘service : his republican 
Greeks he divided on each flank, to oppose the 
Cardacs and the cavalry. The command of his 
left wing, occupying the ground next the sea, where 
cavalry might act advantageously on either side 
of the stream,*and where the formidable charge of 
the numerous Persian cavalry might be expected, 
he committed to Parmenio. The immediate com¬ 
mand of the right wing he took himself, with the 
apparently desperate- purpose of attempting to 
force the strong position of the enemy’s left ; but 
still not without hope that the enemy might be 
imprudent enough to quit that position and attack 
him. 

For the chance of this he waited some time, in Arri »n,i. 2 

c. 10 . 
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chap, order of battle, on the bank of the stream. But the 

xia hi. p ers j anSj aware of their advantage, and of his neces¬ 
sity, without showing any disposition to advance, 
continued their works for still strengthening their 
ground. That ground, however, tho naturally strong, 
was yet not without also a natural disadvantage. 
There was a kind of bay in the mountain, at whose 
foot the stream had its course, so that to defend 
the left bank, their line was necessarily curved 
inward, with its rear towr ~d those heights which 
they had occupied with troops of missile weapons. 
Nevertheless, with the advantage of the ground 
and the measures taken, reckoning their left secure, 
they resolved there to await attack, should the 
enemy venture to make it, while drawing nearly 
all their cavalry to their right, and coniident. in 
the skill and "valor of that force, as well as in the 
great superiority of its numbers, they would be 
themselves there the assailants. As at the battle 
of the (Ivanicus, so still more here, under their 
soverein’s eye, the iirst nobility of Persia would be 
eager to distinguish themselves ; not without rea¬ 
sonable hope, and even confidence, that they could 
overhear the enemy’s cavalry, and, then proceeding 
to the flank and rear of his infantry, which would 
be opposed in front by the Persian-( 1 reek phalanx, 
so formidably posted, they might annihilate his 
army. 

Alexander, apparently meaning to draw the 
pressure of action as much as possible toward the 
mountains, had taken his Thessalian, as well 
as Macedonian horse, to his right, giving to his 
left only the republican Greek. This, however, 

probably, 
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probably, would be a powerful body, strengthened 
since his arrival in Asia, from the Asiatic cities. 
But, the assembling of the Persian horse being 
observed, and its direction indicating the enemy’s 
purpose to attack with his right, Alexander 
detached the Thessalian horse and some chosen 



foot to reinforce Parmenio. No time was then to 
be lost for his attack resolved upon against their 
left. Accordingly he detached his middle and 
light-armed, mostly highlanders, the former, espe¬ 
cially, eminent among troops of their kind, to drive 
the Persians from the heights. This was quickly 
effected ; and they occupying those very heights, 
the Persian heavy-armed on the river’s brink, were 
open to their missile weapons in flank and rear. 

The attention of that formidable body being thus 
drawn to an enemy whose blows they could not 
return, Alexander seized the moment for leading 
his phalanx of republican Greeks across the stream, 
and up the opposite bank, to attack in front. 

Arrian describes this part of the Persian line as 
composed'^ those Asiatics, whom he calls Cardacs, 
to the number of thirty thousand, armed and 
trained for close action in tin. manner of the 
Grecian phalanx. It is however unlikely that, 
in discipline of the soldiers, and, still more, that in 
skill of the officers, this body was equal to the 
Greeks, whether of the Macedonian or the Persian 
army. Alexander, with his phalanx of republican Arrian, 1. * 
Greeks, quickly put them to flight. 

The Macedonian phalanx seems to have waited 
this event, as the prescribed signal for proceeding 
on the hazardous, and otherwise apparently almost 

hopeless, 


VOL. IX. 
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chap, hopeless, enterprize upon the strong position of 
xlviu. the Persian Greeks ; a body mostly trained under 
the deceased Memnon, and commanded by offi¬ 
cers appointed or approved by him. These men, 
says Arrian, solicitous, tho in a forein service, to 
show themselves worthy of the antient fame of 
their nation, as the Macedonians were to maintain 
their new renow'n, the contest was very severe. 
The Macedonians, it appears, tho our accounts 
Arr. 1. 2. come from Macedonians, suffered heavily. One 

c» 10. " 

general and a hundred and twenty-five officers of 
inferior rank, w ere killed. But Alexander’s first 
bold measure proved the key of victory. On the 
flight of the enemy’s left, the Greeks of the con¬ 
federacy occupying its ground, he was on the flank 
of the Persian Greeks. The Macedonians, before 
severely pressed, thus found relief, of which they 
made such use, that the, Persian Greeks were 
nearly all put to the sword. 

Meanwhile Darius, scrupulous to observe the 
antient customs of his nation, had taken post, 
conspicuous in his chariot with four horses abreast, 
in the center of his army, and thus necessarily 
near his Grecian troops. This impolitic, how r ever 
well-meant and bold exhibition of himself, marked 
for the enemy whither their efforts should especially 
Died. 1.17. be directed. Attack is said to have been so pressed 
upon him that his horses, wounded, became un¬ 
governable; and the heaps of dead bodies and 
arms in their way' so impeded and alarmed 
them, that he might have been carried into the 
enemy’s ranks, but for the gallant exertion of his 
brother Oxathres, who, at the head of a body of 
2 horse, 
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horse, charged the enemy so vigorously as to give sect, 

opportunity for the ready and zealous servants of ,__> 

the household to bring up another chariot, into 

which the king removed 9 . Alexander received & Ainan.l. 2. 

c c . 12. 
wound, according to one Grecian author, from rim v. 

Darius; but Plutarch observes that Alexander's Alel p (j69 
letter to Antipater, in his time extant, describing 
the battle, and mentioning the wound, says not 
from what hand it came; and according to Arrian’s 
account of the order and progress of the battle, 
the Persian Greeks had been thrown into con¬ 
fusion by the complicated attack upon them, before 
Alexander could approach Darius. The Cardacs 
of the right wing, new in the discipline of the 
heavy-armed, when the Greeks, who were to be 
their example, were overborne, appear to have 
made no stand. For Darius himself then, his left 
having fled from the field, his center being com¬ 
pletely overborne, retreat was no longer avoidable. 

Put the cavalry of the Persian right was yet 
maintaining obstinate contest with the Macedonian 
left. Had Alexander’s success, in his daring, 
yet well-concerted and well-conducted, enterprize 
against the Persian left, been less rapid and less 
complete, there is much appearance, in Arrian's 
account, that, through the overbearing power of 
the Persian horse against his left, Parmenio's 
abilities, and all the valor of the troops he com¬ 
manded, 

* For anecdotes of this kind, accounts of battles by Diodorus 
and Plutarch may sometimes have some value. Indeed 
Plutarch’s life of Alexander, notwithstanding much mixture of 
romance with history, for his frequent reference to authorities, 
deserves attention. 
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chap, manded, might have been unavailing : that wing 
. xivih. being compelled to retreat, the Persian horse would 
have gained the rear of his right, and his whole 
army might have been destroyed. As things were, 
all the skill of Parmenio, and all the excellence of 
the Thessalian cavalry, appear to have been ne- 
An. 1.2. cessary to keep the battle balanced. But when 

c ' 1J ' the rout of the rest of their army was complete, 

and the king had retired, then the Persian horse 
began to retrograde. 

No accounts remaining from Persian writers, 
or from any friend of the Persian cause or name, 
historical justice will require liberal consideration 
for all indications in favor of the conduct and 
character of Darius against the imputation of 
Grecian writers, but especially against imputation 
of what they were unlikely to know by any certain 
or authentic information. Arrian, not noticing 
the action about the king of Persia’s chariot, or 
the bold and* successful exertion of Oxathres 
(probably unnoticed by the Macedonian generals 
whose narrative he followed, yet indicated by 
Diodorus to have had credit aiming the Greeks) 
has attributed to Darius an early and cowardly 
Arrn.s. flight. But against this aspersion, his own candid 
narrative affords strong testimony. He relates 
that Darius retreated, still conspicuous, in his 
chariot; and, not till the way became impracticable 
for wheels, took to his horse. This was a matter 
open to wide observation; and it powerfully show s 
that his purpose was not concealment, or rapid 
flight, or anything like desertion of his duty to his 
army and station. What we have observed farther 
6 related, 
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related, by Diodorus, was of a kind also necessarily 
open to the observation of many: Darius, in the Diod. i. it. 
heat of action, in great personal danger, and in 
circumstances which might perhaps have justified, 
in most eyes, his quitting a chariot for a horse, 
nevertheless would not so condescend, but, when 
under necessity of abandoningone chariot, mounted 
another, offering himself still as the conspicuous 
object of the enemy's efforts. The Persian custom 
indeed so required, insomuch that on it his hope 
of success in no small degree depended. Accord¬ 
ingly his disappearing at length from the field was, 
in Arrian’s account, as a signal for the Persian 
cavalry of his right, hitherto maintaining an equal, 
or perhaps advantageous contest, to retreat. It 
seems however clear, that when the left and center 
of his army were put to flight, retreat would be 
absolutely necessary for the cavalry of its right, 
even if victorious; for otherwise, presently inclosed, 
by the conquering part of the enemy’s line, between 
the mountains and the sea, and there overborne 
by the force and discipline of the phalanx, it might 
have been wholly destroyed. But even the Ma¬ 
cedonian generals present, from whom Arrian had 
his information, may have little known what orders 
passed from Darius to that cavalry, or, having 
heard, they may have been careless of reporting. 

This however seems evident, that, when all the 
rest of his line was defeated, Darius could look 
to that cavalry alone for protection of his camp ; 
and, if any credit may be due to the account given 
by Diodorus of action about his person, so close 
that his horses were wounded, and of the gallant 
exertion of his brother Oxathres with a body of 
z q cavalry, 
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hap. cavalry, which extricated him (which is noway 
adverse to Arrian’s detail of the circumstances of 
the battle) it may seem most probable that it was 
in an endeavour, with the cavalry, recalled from 
successful or at worst doubtful action with Alex¬ 
ander’s left, to save the camp, that this happened. 
But all Asiatic history shows that to make an 
orderly retreat was hardly in idea with Asiatic 
armies. Even the able Memnon seems to have 
been unable to maintain any regularity in retiring 
from the Grnnicus, Hence the greater credit is 
due to Darius for the fact, among the best attested 
of the battle of Issus, that, amid all the confusion 
and dangers of the flight, he kept his chariot, 
offering himself conspicuously as the object equally 
of assault for the enemy, as of incouragement for 
his own troops : evidence, equal to almost any in 
antient history to such a matter, against all the 
malicious or wanton obloquy of some antient, and 
more modern, writers, that, with his mind firm, he 
was attentive to the duties and dignity of his 
station. 

All Asiatic history then further shows that, to 
the great men about him, his principal counsellors 
and officers, his particular preservation would be 
of the utmost importance. On his death great 
commotion throughout the provinces of the empire 
could not fail: a revolution, ending their eminence, 
depriving them of property, and leaving hope of 
safety for their lives only in flight, would be pro¬ 
bable consequences ,0 . How far then, in an Asiatic 

army 

,0 Thus, on a following occasion, Curtius has well observed, 

‘ Amissorege nec volebant salvi esse, nec poterant.’—1.4,0.15. 
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army defeated, he could command the course of 
others, or even his own, no remaining information 
will warrant us to say, or hardly even to conjec¬ 
ture. But looking to what remains of Persian 
history, and considering with it the character, to 
this day, of eastern governments, it may appear 
probable, that when his exertions to protect his 
camp failed, his hope of having a place of refuge 
for his family, if, by any happy turn, they could 
ever again join him, depended on his outstripping, 
in flight, even rumor of his defeat. Mounting 
therefore his horse, he pressed forward through the 
highlands, and then hastened toward his capital, 
to meet there the dangers of his circumstances; 
which, with every best exertion on his part, so all 
accounts of the Persian empire show, would from 
his own subjects be highly threatening. 

Arrian affords no reason to suppose that the 
two kings were ever very near oneanother in the 
action. On the contrary, he says Darius was 
considerably advanced in retreat, probably toward 
his own camp, before Alexander, attentive to the 
circumstances of his leit wing, with difficulty 
maintaining itself * against the Persian cavalry, 
ventured to pursue. When that cavalry retreated, 
then he took the command of his own cavalry for 
the purpose. The object for the fugitives was, by 
the Amanic pass, to reenter Syria; the cavalry 
holding the more level ground, as tar as it would 
serve, the infantry hastening to the shelter of the 
mountains. Darius's chariot, which he had quitted, 
slow among the difficulties of a mountain road, 
was overtaken, and in it were found his shield, 
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chap, bow, and cloak. Night was approaching; and no 
^xlvhi. probability appearing that he could himself be 
A ri ]9 overtaken, Alexander gave over pursuit. Returning 
c. 11.12. to the Persian camp, and finding his troops in 
quiet possession of it, he went to the royal tent; 
which had been put in complete order for the 
defeated monarch's lodging. While looking around, 
he heard the shrieks of women near. On this he 
sent Leonnatus, one of his principal officers, to 
inquire the cause ; who presently returned with 
information that the queen of Persia was in a 
neighbouring tent, with her two daughters, her 
infant son, and the king's mother; that intelligence 
had been officiously communicated to them of the 
capture of the king's chariot, with his shield, bow, 
and cloak, whence they had been led to conclude, 
or to fear, that the king himself w r as killed ; and 
thence arose the loud lamentation which had been 
heard. Alexander sent immediately information 
that, tho indeed those spoils had been taken, yet 
Darius had outstripped pursuit, and was probably 
safe; adding assurance that the princesses need 
apprehend nothing for themselves; their treatment 
should be what became their royal rank ; and that 
even toward Darius he had no personal enmity; 
their contest was for empire only. 

These particulars Arrian has given on the joint 
authority of Ptolemy and Aristobulus; of whom 
the former attended Alexander in pursuing Darius. 
*rr'an, 1.2. Other writers reported farther, that, on the next 
day, Alexander visited the princesses,accompanied 
by his favorite officer Hepha^stion. On their 
entering the apartment together, the king not being 

pointed 
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pointed out, Sisygambis, the queen mother, in the 
usual way of adoration to Persian kings, threw 
herself at 1 lephicstion’s feet. Hephaestion, drawing 
back, pointed to Alexander, who immediately 
relieved the aged princess's confusion, by telling 
her she had made no material mistake, for lie to 
whom she had addressed her devotion was another 
Alexander. ‘ This,’ says Arrian, ‘ 1 relate, neither 
1 as ascertained, nor as unlit to be believed ; but 
‘ at any rate I esteem it honorable for Alexander 
1 that such speeches, and such manners, have been 
‘ reckoned vvarrantably to be attributed to him, as 
‘ consonant to his character.’ 

All accounts of the battle of Issus make the- 
slaughter very great, and it is remarkable that in 
none, of any credit, is there any mention of prison¬ 
ers". That none were made from the Persian left, 
first defeated, may be accounted for by the urgency 
for Alexander immediately to direct his utmost 
attention to the unbroken part of the Persian line. 
Combined circumstances make it probable that, to 
the Persian Greeks, quarter may have been denied. 
In Alexander’s council it may have been reckoned 
inexpedient to leave opportunity for such appli¬ 
cations, 


s e c r 
a. 


" A writer so careless of authority as Justin, may have 
reckoned his own computation of forty thousand prisoners a 
proper appendage to his report of a hundred and ten thousand 
jslain; which, however extravagant, is below Plutarch’s, and 
only ten thousand more than that which Arrian has thought 
worthy of mention. Prisoners, numerous, no doubt there would 
be ; slaves and others attending tire camp ; but the concurrent 
failure of Diodorus, Plutarch, and Arrian, to notice prisoners 
carrying arms, affords strong presumption that few such were 
made. 
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chap, cations, in favor of men taken in arms in a forein 

■ XL y m -. service, against the troops of the general confe¬ 
deracy of the Grecian republics, as that which, at 
Gordium, had reached him from Athens. Of 
anything done by the Persian infantry on the 
right of the Greeks in the Persian service, no 
notice is taken by Arrian; whence it may be 
inferred that their resistance, through imperfection 
of discipline, was weak, and their flight decided 
by the overthrow of the troops next them. The 
Persian Greeks, as Arrian’s account shows, were 
nearly surrounded; their resistance was consider¬ 
ably destructive to their enemies, especially the 
Macedonians; but it seems likely that the greater 
part of themselves fell in the battle. The slain 
on the Persian side altogether are reckoned by 
Arrian ten thousand horse and a hundred thousand 
foot. Such round statements of numbers, in cir¬ 
cumstances not to have them ascertained, must 
be subject to the reader’s discretion for reduction 
within likelihood. The Macedonian generals 
might probably have known the number of Greeks 
lost on the Persian side; yet not only the mention 
of the total number has been avoided, but notice 
of any eminent person among them has been 
avoided. The survivors, reckoned by Arrian 
about eight thousand, seem to have been indebted 
for means of escape, to the vigorous action of the 
Persian cavalry against Alexander’s left wing 11 , 
which compelled him so to reinforce it from his 

right, 

13 'Ot ivTTUf ruv Tligauv —£»j£aXAov tx( 

©£t 1 «.Xwv, xai TavTn cvrirn i 7 nro(A.ot%ix x§ar-Arrian, 

1. 2, C. 11. 
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right, that the defeated parts of the enemy’s line 
could at first be pursued only with infantry. Thus 
the surviving Persian Greeks, under the command 
of Thymondas son of Mentor, with the Macedo¬ 
nian prince Amyntas, and the Thessalian and 
Acarnanian officers Aristomedes and Bianor, were 
inabled to maintain some order in retreat over the 
mountains into Syria' 5 . 

Five Persian officers of the highest rank are 
said to have been killed; three of them satraps 
who had been ingaged at the Granicus, and who, 
tho even Grecian accounts give them the praise 
of valor for their conduct there, nevertheless, 
through feeling of the disgrace of defeat, may 
have been led to be prodigal of their lives on this 
following occasion. The loss on the Macedonian 
side was severe. It seems to have been propor¬ 
tionally 

11 For tbe interesting character of many circumstances of 
this street battle, and the importance of its consequences, i have 
been desirous to give the fullest and clearest account of it that 
1 could find warrant for. Arrian, following no doubt faithfully 
as well as ably the accounts of the generals ingaged in it, his 
usual guides, but, in his usual way, abridging much, tho gene¬ 
rally luminous, is sometimes otherwise; and indeed, in relating 
a great and extensive battle, without an attending plan, some 
deficiency of clear delineation can hardly fail. Always respec¬ 
ting the matter, I have, in some parts deviated from the older 
of his narrative. 

Curtius reports, b. 14, c. 1, that eight thousand Greeks who 
had been in the Persian service at the battle of Issus returned 
to Greece, and were ingaged by Agis king of Lucedamion to 
act against Macedonia. Agis could little, if at all, entertain 
mercenary troops from the Lacedaimonian treasury; but the 
Peisian money, of which Fronsheim, not without warrant, 
speaks, in his supplement to Curtius ( 1 . 6 , c. 1. s. 6.) would 
give him means. Yet probably the number is exaggerated. 
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chap, tionally greatest in Alexander’s wing. One general, 

—.—Ptolemy son of Seleucus, and a hundred and 
twenty others of some distinction fell' 4 . But the 
victory was most complete. Whatever then might 
be most grateful to the army, console the friends 
of the slain, and excite the emulation of the living, 
was Alexander’s care. On the day after the 
battle, while preparation was making for burying 
the dead, tho lame with the wound received from 
a sword in his thigh, he visited and conversed 
w ith all the wounded. The funeral obsequies were 
then performed with the utmost military pomp, 
and Alexander himself spoke the oration cele¬ 
brating the merit of the slain. Rewards to the 

Arr. 1. 1. 0 

c. is. living followed; money to some, offices to others, 
honors to all. Those noticed are Balacrus son of 
Nicanor, who w'as appointed to the satrapy of 
Cilicia; Menes son of Dionysius, who was made 
a lord of the body-guard in his room; Polyperchon 
son of Simmias, who was raised to the command 
vacant by the death of Ptolemy son of Seleucus; 
and the people of Soli, on Avhom the contribution 
of fifty talents, ten thousand pounds sterling, had 
been imposed: this requisition was remitted, per¬ 
haps for the merit of their troops in the battle ; 
and their hostages were restored, perhaps in con¬ 
sideration of the effect of the victory, whence their 
defection to the Persians again was no longer to 
be apprehended. 

14 Tu* ovy - Arr. 1 . 2, c. 10. 
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SECT. 

III. 

SECTION III. 

Consequences of the Battle of Issus, in Greece and in Asia . 

Submission of Syria: Deputation from Darius to Alexander: 

Ministers from the adverse Party in Greece tv the Persian 
Court taken. 


Pharnabazus and Autophradates were still 
at Siphnus with the Persian fleet, and the king of Ai r ;»n, i. * 
Lacedremon, Agis, was also still there, endeavoring c ' 15 
to stimulate them to pursue Memnon’s purpose of 
invading Macedonia, and supporting the Persian 
party among the Grecian republics in taking arrqs 
against the Macedonian, when intelligence arrived 
of the events near Issus. Hopes then instantly 
fell, and in their stead arose the fear of losing the 
acquisitions made. The disposition of the Chians 
being especially apprehended, the Persian com¬ 
manders went thither, with twelve ships of war 
and fifteen hundred mercenary soldiers. Ten ships, 
with a subsidy of thirty talents, about six thousand 
pounds sterling, they committed to Agis. He 
sent them to his brother Agesilaus, with orders to 
proceed immediately to Crete, to prevent adverse 
movements there. He remained himself among 
the Cyclad ilands with the same object: but 
Autophradates, w hether in pursuance of orders from 
his defeated king, or only aware of the uncertainty 
of the allegiance of all the maritime states of the 
Persian empire, any longer than force might con- 
troll them, sailed for the Asiatic coast. The harbour 
of the destroyed city of Halicarnassus offering 

convenience 
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'—*—' of the enemy could contest, he put in there, and 
Agis there joined him. 

Meanwhile Alexander, relieved from great perils, 
which had threatened, at the same time, himself 
and the army with him abroad, and his dominions 
at home, could now chuse his measures. Perhaps 
a prince of Philip’s mature age, and large expe¬ 
rience, having made a conquest such as that already 
achieved by Alexander, calculating then his pro¬ 
bably remaining years, and aware that more would 
be wanting, with the best talents, to mold such 
extent of territory and variety of population into 
one well organized state, and aware also that 
increase of dominion, beyond a certain extent, does 
not always bring increase, and still less permanence, 
of power, might'have been disposed to rest on an 
acquisition possessing* such extraordinary advan¬ 
tages for making, with his old dominions, one 
compact and singularly powerful empire. Not only 
however such speculation was less inviting for 
Alexander’s years, but opportunities open for 
securing, by farther successes, the great acquisition 
hiade, were such, and the means, of safely stopping 
at a given point, in a career of conquest, so 
uncertain, that it might be difficult even for 
prudence to decide that those opportunities should 
not be used. It would be known, and probably 
observed in council, that Agesilaus had reckoned 
tnore, than had yet been done, necessary to reduce 
the Persian empire to an extent consistent with the 
safety of surrounding nations; and had accordingly 
proposed, not indeed to conquer for himself or for 

Lacedremon, 
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Lacedaemon, if Xenophon may be credited for his sect. 

friend’s moderation, but to sever from Persia all >_ 1U ' , 

her provinces bordering on the Mediterranean sea, 
and make the great desert her western boundary. 

Not only then the fact, that all those provinces 
were not many years ago in revolt, would incourage, 
but the friendship of some was known to be ready, 
and from some even invitation came. If Alexander’s 
ambition thus was roused by his successes, that 
also of many about him might be so; his army 
was willing, and he resolved still to prosecute 
conquest. 

Returning therefore on his steps into Syria, all Arrian, 1.*. 
was found favorable ; the country deserted by the - 
Persian officers, the people ready to obey his 
commands. Accordingly he appointed Menon 
son of Ccrdimas, with the title of satrap, to the 
government of that part called by the (j reeks 
Coelesyria, committing to his orders a competent 
force of cavalry of his allies, probably the Asiatic 
Greeks; and he sent astrong body, under Parmenio, 
to take possession of Damascus, the principal city 
of all Syria, the depository of the king of Persia’s 
treasure, and the refuge of numbers a ho had fled 
before the conqueror. VI ith the rest ot his army 
he proceeded for the Phenician coast. 

We have had occasion formerly to observe that 
Phenicia was divided among republican govern¬ 
ments, nearly resembling those of Greece, but 
perhaps more especially the Grecian states ot 
western Asia; or still rather those ot Cyprus , 
having each a chief, who assumed the title ot king, 
popular powers everywhere large; but all under 
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chap, the controll of a Persian satrap. No satrap now 

XLUI1, ■ however appears to have remained there. The 
people, or their princes, or both together, for in all 
were considerable popular powers, had thus been 
left to chuse their party. Alexander, on his march, 
was met by Straton, sent by his father, Gerostratus, 
king or chief of Aradus, whose dominion extended 
over the northern part of Phenicia, including 
the large and wealthy seaports of Marathus and 
Mariamme. Its title came from the small iland of 
Aradus, overagainst Marathus, in which, evidently 
for security, was the chief’s principal residence. 
Probably negotiation had preceded. The Aradian 
ships were serving with the Persian fleet; but 
Gerostratus was ready for a change of sove- 
reinty. What came to general knowlege was, that 
Gerostratus offered to Alexander that allegiance, 
for himself and his country, w hich had before been 
paid to the king of Persia; in token of which he 
sent a present of a golden crown, which Straton 
was allowed to place, in public, on Alexander’s 
head, who then proceeded to Marathus. 

Meanwhile Parmenio obtained possession of 
the city of Damascus, the principal of all Syria, 
where was found Darius’s military chest, with a 
very large treasure, lie had moreover taken four 
important prisoners; persons commissioned, one 
from Lacedaemon, one from the anti-Macedonian 
Athenians, and two from the anti-Macedonian 
Thebans, to hold communication with the Persian 
court. These he sent to Alexander. 

The unhappy Darius meanwhile had been so far 
fortunate as to reach his capital in personal safety, 

and 
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and in time to prevent any material commotion. 

Among the enervated people of the rich provinces 
of the south, political character is hardly discernible 
in antient history, farther than that they were, 
beyond others, contented to live under despotism. 

The Persian sovereinty was generally unpopular 
among them, but apparently Darius not personally 
so. Among the people of the extensive northern 
provinces, a military people, where he had been 
known, and had held command, before his accession 
to the throne, loyalty toward him prevailed. Thus, 
after all his losses, he was still in possession of great 
means for maintaining contest. Arrian relates, as Arrian, u. 
a report generally received, and to which he gave, c ' 
credit, that, soon after the battle of Issus, a confi¬ 
dential eunuch, a principal attendant of the captive 
queen of Persia, Statira, found means, possibly 
with leave, to go to her unfortunate husband. On 
first sight of him, Darius hastily asked if his wife 
and children were living. The eunuch assuring 
him that not only all were well, but all treated with 
respect as royal personages, equally as before their 
captivity, the monarch's apprehension changed. 

The queen was generally said to be the most 
beautiful woman of the Persian empire. How, in 
the usual concealment of the persons of women 
of rank, throughout the eastern nations, hardly 
less in antient than-in modern days, this could 
be known, unless from report of the eunuchs of 
the palace, Arrian has not said; but his account 
rather implies that her face had been seen by some 
of the Grecian officers. Darius’s next question 
however was said to be ‘Was his queen s honor 
vol. ix. a a ‘tarnished, 
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chap. 1 tarnished, either through her own weakness, or 
' XLUir ', ‘ by any violence?’ The eunuch, protesting with 
solemn oaths, that she was as pure as when she 
parted from Darius, and adding, that Alexander 
was the best and most honorable of men, Darius 
raised his hands toward heaven and exclaimed, 

‘ O great God! who disposest of the affairs of 
‘ kings among men, preserve to me the empire of 
‘ the Persians and Medes, as thou gavestit: but, 

‘ if it be thy will that I am no longer to be king 
‘ of Asia, let Alexander, in preference to all others, 

‘ succeed to my power ! ’ The historian then adds 
his own remark, ‘ So does honorable conduct win 
* the regard even of enemies.’ 

This, which Arrian has judged not unworthy 
of a place in his military history of Alexander, is 
obviously not, like numberless stories of private 
conversations, related by Diodorus and Plutarch, 
and Curtius and others, what none who were likely 
to know w'ould be likely to tell; but, on the con¬ 
trary, what, no way requiring concealment, the 
eunuch would rather be forward to relate ; so that, 
not improbably, many Greeks, and, among them, 
some acquainted with his character, and able to 
estimate his veracity, might have had it from him¬ 
self. It seems thus altogether not unlikely that 
the eunuch’s report was among stimulations for 
Darius to send a deputation to Alexander, which 
Arr. 1 . 1 . reached him at Marathus. The persons deputed 
c. 14. bore a letter from the Persian king, representing 
that, ‘ between Artaxerxes Ochus and Philip there 
‘ had been friendship and alliance: that, after 
‘ the accession of Arses, Philip, without provo- 
8 ‘ cation 
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‘ cation from Persia, had begun hostilities, which sect. 
‘ Alexander, passing into Asia, had prosecuted to 
‘ the very severe injury of the Persians; whence 
‘ Darius was impelled to place himself at the head 
‘ of his army, to protect his subjects, and defend 
‘ his own inherited rights: that God's pleasure 
‘ had disposed of victory, and it now remained 
‘ for himself to solicit, as a king from a king, the 
‘ release of his wife and family, and to offer to 
‘ treat of peace and friendship ; for which purpose 
‘ he proposed that Alexander should send ministers 
‘ to him with sufficient powers.’ 

Communications of this kind appear to have 
been always, in regular course, laid by Alexander * 
before his council. What provoked a reply of a 
character widely different from that of Alexander’s 
conduct toward the Persian princesses, and even 
contradicting his reported assurance to them that 
he had no personal enmity toward Darius, undent 
history has not said. Ground for conjecture 
seems only furnished by the fact of the capture of 
the Grecian deputies, from whom, or from whose 
writings seized, information of matters before 
unknown may have been gained. The answer to 
the Persian, in the form of a letter from the 
Macedonian monarch, is given by Arrian con¬ 
fidently thus. 

‘ Your predecessors, unprovoked, invaded Mace- 
‘ donia, and the rest of Greece”, to the great 
‘ injury of the people. I, elected general of the 
‘ Greeks, have invaded Asia to revenge, not that 

‘ antient 

ls Maxji'oi** xai tx» aiMx» EWx^x. -Arr. 1 . 2, c. 14. 

A A 2 
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c hap. ‘ antient aggression only, but also recent wrongs. 

i XLVnI - ‘ You supported the Perinthians, who had injured 
‘ my father. Your predecessor Ochus sent forces 
‘ into that part of Thrace which is within our 
‘ dominion. In your own public letters, you 
‘ boasted to all the world of being a patron of the 
‘ conspiracy which produced the assassination of 
‘ my father. You yourself, with the eunuch 
‘ Bagoas, assassinated Arses, and seized the em- 

* pire, in violation of the law of Persia, and in 
‘ wrong of the Persian people. Moreover you 
‘ sent your rescripts to the Greeks, inciting them 
‘ to war against me, and offering them subsidies 
‘ to support it: which, the Lacedaemonians alone 
‘ accepting, all others rejected. Nevertheless 
‘ your emissaries did not cease their intrigues for 
‘ corrupting and alienating my friends and allies, 
‘ and disturbing the peace of Greece, which, 
‘ through my endeavours, had been established. 
‘ On these accounts I have made war against 
‘ you, who have been so the aggressor. Having 
‘ then overcome in battle, first your generals and 
‘ satraps, and then yourself; and having so, through 
‘ the favor of the gods, possessed myself of the 
‘ country; all your former subjects and adherents, 
‘ even those who had borne arms against me, if 
‘ they have come to me for protection, have been 
‘ received kindly; and they have served me in 
‘ arms, not by compulsion but w’ith goodwill. I 

* therefore, as now lord of all Asia, invite you to 
‘ come to me. If you have any apprehension 
‘ for your safety, send a confidential person to 

* receive my pledged faith. When with me, ask 

‘ for 
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‘ for your wife and family, and whatever else you 
‘ may desire, and you shall have all: ask freely; 

‘ nothing shall be refused. But whenever here- 

* after you would communicate with me, I must 
‘ be addressed as king of Asia, lord of all you 
£ possess and of all you can desire: otherwise I 
‘ shall reckon myself affrontingly treated. If you 
‘ propose yet to dispute the sovereinty with me, 

* be it so, and expect me: I shall seek you where- 
! ever you may be to be found.’ 

It must here deserve consideration that we want 
the reply of the Persian court to the charge of its 
having been implicated in the assassination of 
Philip. Possibly it might deny that its words, in 
the original language, bore the meaning imputed 
by Alexander, or were at all so intended. \ et 
assassination, warranted even by the philosophy 
of the democratical Greeks, being also familiar 
in the practice of the despotic courts of the 
east, and the democracies and the court of Persia 
having been in league together against Philip, 
Alexander’s letter cannot but furnish ground for 
suspicion, at least, against the agents of the 
Persian court, if the king himself might be 
clear. The supposition that information, of a 
kind to irritate Alexander against that court, 
was given by the captive Grecian deputies, or 
found in writing among their effects, whether then 
wholly new', or only confirming what had been 
discovered among the Persian state writings at 
Sardis, may appear strengthened by Alexanders 
conduct toward those deputies; which seems 
altogether to show the liberality of which his father 
had given the great example, and the purpose of 
a a 3 following 
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chap, following still the noble policy of attaching men 

XLUir -, by benefits rather than by power. They were 
evidently obnoxious to the charge of rebellion, as 
much as any whom the Lacedaemonians punished 
with death as for high-treason, in favoring the 
Persians in the invasion of Greece under Xerxes. 
Two were Thebans, Ismenias and Dionysodorus. 
Alexander freely released both; stating for reasons, 
his respect for the family of the former, which w-as 
of the most illustrious of Thebes, and his consi¬ 
deration of the personal dignity of the other, as 
a victor in the Olympian games. The Athenian, 
Iphicratcs, being son of the renowned general of 
that name, the protector of his father's infancy, 
appears to have needed no other recommendation. 
The Lacedaemonian, Euthycles, was kept some 
time in arrest, but in no close confinement, and at 
length w as dismissed like the others. 


S E CTION IV. 

Parties in Phenicia: Submission of Sidon to Alexander: 
Deputation from Tyre: Siege of Tyre: Second Deputation 
from Darius: Tyre taken: Siege of Gaza. 

Between the small states of Phenicia, as 
between those of Greece, appear to have been 
jealousies and antipathies of no small violence. 
When the Persian empire was extended to the 
Mediterranean and iEgean,it would soon be found, 
by the distant court, that naval power was im¬ 
portant, and even necessary to it. The Phenicians 
then, furnishing the principal meansforsuch power, 
acquired an importance with their sovereins, whence 

they 
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they appear to have been treated with respect sect. 
beyond other conquered subjects. But, among die Iv - 
Phenicians, the 1 yrians had obtained a preference; 
and hence, in Sidon, the elder town, still holding 
an apparent superiority as capital of Phenicia, a 
party adverse to the Persian interest would the more 
readily become the prevailing party. A deputation 
from that city invited Alexander to take their 
state under his protection as its soverein, and no 
opposition appears to have shown itself. 

From Marathus he proceeded southward. The An i. ?. 
town of Byblus, on his approach, yielded by capi- * 1A ‘ 
tulation; and, as he still proceeded, a deputation 
met him from Tyre, with the son of the chief, 

Azelmic, whom Arrian intitles king, at its head, 
offering him allegiance. Azelmic himself was at 
the time serving under the Persian admiral, Auto- 
phradates, in the command of the Tyrian squadron 
of the Persian fleet. It appears probable that the 
purpose of the deputation was but to temporize. 

The Tyrians, favored by the Persian court beyond 
others, even of the Phenicians, were unlikely to be 
willing to transfer their allegiance from the Persian 
monarch, under whom, in maritime affairs, they 
were chief, to a Grecian, under whom, the Greeks 
being a rival maritime people, they could hope to 
be but secondary. Alexander apparently aware 
of their disposition, returned his thanks for their 
friendly professions, and desired they might be 
informed, that it was his intention to visit their 
city, for the purpose of sacrificing to Hercules; 

‘ not the Grecian hero, his ancestor,’ says Arrian, 

‘ but another Hercules, worshipped by the Tyriatls 

a a 4 ‘ many 
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chap. ‘ many ages before him, in a temple the oldest 
‘ known on earth.’ The Tyrians replied that, in 
all besides, they were ready to obey Alexander’s 
commands; but they desired to decline admitting 
equally Persians and Macedonians within their 
walls. 

Arr. I. i. This answer Alexander submitted to a numerous 

16 ’ 17 ' council of war, such as was customary, it appears, 
in the Macedonian kingdom, as well as in the 
Grecian republics : together with the generals it 
consisted of all the taxiarcs and ilarcs (colonels, if 
modern phrase should be used, of infantry and 
cavalry)of the republican Greek and other auxiliary 
troops, as well as of the Macedonian. To this 
assembly Alexander addressing himself, said, ‘ To 
‘ me it appears that our proposed expedition 
‘ against Egypt cannot be safely undertaken while 
‘ the Persians remain masters of the sea ; nor can 
‘ it be prudent to proceed into the interior of the 
‘ empire against Darius, while the disposition of 
‘ Tyre remains doubtful, and Cyprus and Egypt 
‘ acknowlege his authority. I attribute the more 
‘ weight to this consideration, on account of the 
£ actual state of Greece; where, according to recent 
‘ intelligence, Lacedaemon has taken part openly 
‘ with our enemies, and Athens holds to ingage- 
‘ ments with us, more through the fears of the 
‘ adverse than the power of the friendly there. 

‘ But, with Tyre, all Phenicia being in our power, 

‘ the Phenician seamen, now forming the largest 
‘ and best part of the Persian navy, having no 
‘ longer a motive to fight for others, would probably 
‘ be induced to join us. Cyprus would be likely 
4 ‘ to 
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‘ to follow the example ; or, no hostile naval force s T - 
c preventing, would be readily subdued. The '—-— 
‘ invasion of Egypt then would be easy ; and, the 
‘ enemy being deprived of all maritime territory, 

‘ and so without means to maintain a fleet, nothing 
‘ would remain to be feared for Greece and our 
‘ homes, should we proceed to Babylon, or whither- 
‘ soever else.’ The resolution followed, that, if 
the Tyrians persevered in refusing a complete con¬ 
nection of interest, siege should be laid to Tyre. 

That city covered an iland, less than half a 17 ■ 

mile from the mainland of Phenicia. A view to strab. 1 . 
security only could have led the Tyrians originally 
to the choice of a situation so abounding with . 
inconvenience; as, many centuries after, it led 
the Venetians and the Amalfians to analogous ch.rn.S9. 
situations. But the site of Tyre was preferable to 
that of Venice, as, instead of a marsh, among 
shoals, denying the approach of large ships, it was 
a rock, with deep water around, yet with a shore 
affording means for commodious harbours; and 
still more, perhaps, it was preferable to that of 
Amalfi, whose disadvantages have been formerly 
noticed. Wealthy by their commerce, which for 
its own sake the Persian government favored, the 
Tyrians, to the natural strength of their situation, 
had added fortifications of uncommon magnitude. 

Probably the connection they always maintained 
with their colony of Carthage, the most powerful 
maritime state of the age, had assisted to give 
them importance with the Persian government; 
and it now promoted incouragement to maintain 
the connection with the Persian government, which 
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chap, the prevailing party among them preferred. Reck- 
. XL y m -, oning their city impregnable without a superior 
fleet, and confident that Alexander had not means 
to raise a fleet equal to theirs, they resolved to 
defy assault. 

a n\ 1. 2. Alexander and his army, habituated to overcome 

iii'od’.L 17, difficulties, ingaged eagerly in this new undertaking. 
c ' 40 ' But it was not obvious, without naval force, how 
even to approach the town. A great work how¬ 
ever was undertaken, carrying out a mole from the 
mainland. The channel being shallow near the 
shore, the business at first was comparatively easy; 
but, as the work advanced the water deepened, 
and the workmen were not only more exposed to 
annoyance from the enemy’s vessels, but also came 
within reach of shots from bows and engines on 
the city-walls, which were, on that side, of uncom- 
Arr. 1.2, mon height. Wooden towers were built to protect 
them, covered with hides for security against fire. 
But the advantage which the Tyrians possessed 
in having means to act by water, of which their 
opponent was destitute, inabled them, by a bold 
and well-planned effort, to burn his towers, and 
extensively destroy his preparations. 

Arf. 1 . s, Alexander was now aware that, without a fleet, 

c. 19, 20. 

his measures against Tyre must fail; and such a 
failure might produce even fatal consequences. He 
therefore resolved to have a fleet. Accordingly 
sending orders where he might command, and 
ministers wherever negotiation might be expected 
to avail u , he went himself to Sidon, to inquire 

what 

l *_ This seems clearly implied in Arrian’s narrative, tho his 

explanation 
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what naval force might be raised there. Thence 
he proceeded to Antilibanus, a mountainous tract, 
abounding with timber, whose people had not been 
disposed to acknowlege his authority. Partly 
by arms, partly by negotiation, he brought all to 
submission. Meanwhile his usual good fortune, 
promoted by the fame of the battle of Issus and 
its consequences, attended his negotiations beyond 
sea. Enylus prince of Byblus, learning that his 
state had yielded to Alexander, entered into the 
views of Gerostratus prince of Aradus. Together 
they deserted the Persian fleet under Autophradates, 
led their squadrons home, and professed themselves 
at Alexander's orders. The number of Phenician 
ships of war thus acquired, was eighty. About 
the same time naval assistance arrived at Sidon 
from the allies; ten ships from Rhodes, three 
from the Cicilian towns of Soli and M alius, and 
ten from Lycia; and not long after, the Cyprian 
princes, if not all Greeks, yet mostly, and the rest 
Phenicians, being assured that not only all Lesser 
Asia, but also all Phenicia, except Tyre, had 
yielded to Alexander, followed the example of the 
Sidonian and Byblian in deserting Autophradates, 
and came with a hundred and twenty ships to offer 
their services. The Greeks apologized lor their 
ingagement under the Persians. Alexander gratified 
them with the declaration that he considered them 
as having acted under unavoidable compulsion, 
and he showed favor to all. Nearly about the 

same 
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explanation has here, as in some other places, a deficiency that 
seems to show the work never received the author’s finishing 
hand. 
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chap, same time an accession arrived to his landforce of 
xiA'in^ f our thcmsand mercenaries from Peloponnesus. 
These, prepared by the voyage for service aship- 
board, were put into his triremes, to act as marines. 
Thus he at once strengthened the crews, and pro¬ 
vided security against treacherous purposes, should 
any such be entertained among his new subjects. 
Sailing then from Sidon to offer battle to the 
Tyrians, he took himself the command of the right 
wing of his fleet. 

The Tyrians, before completely commanding the 
sea, were surprized at the approach of a fleet so 
beyond their expectation greater than they had 
force prudently to meet. They directed their views 
therefore to the security of their ports, on different 
sides of their town, together with the defence of 
their walls. They had had in contemplation to 
send most of their women and children, with the 
men beyond military age, to Carthage; but, con¬ 
fident in their strength, they had delayed the 
measure: a small part only was gone, and they 
could not now spare ships or seamen to transport 
the rest. But with their republican government, 
under a chief intitled king, they were not without 
party distractions. Perhaps the spirit of hostility 
toward the forein enemy, in the prevailing party, 
had been stimulated by opposition among fellow- 
citizens, when, having taken a vessel coming from 
w 2 Sidon, they led those found aboard to a part of 
their wall in sight of the besieging army, and there, 
with ostentatious malignity, putting them to death, 
threw the bodies over into the sea. 

When they thus demonstrated such a determined 

spirit 
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spirit of virulence, the force prepared against them 
was already such, that final success, in resistance, 
was no longer within reasonable hope, unless they 
might obtain relief from either Persia, or Carthage; 
the enemy, commanding the sea, could starve them 
into submission. But this might be a tedious pro¬ 
cess, and Alexander’s purposes required quicker 
decision. He wanted to proceed against Egypt, 
before the Persian government could so recover, 
from the shock of the battle of Issus, as to send 
support to that important dependence of theempire. 
lie therefore collected hands from all the neigh¬ 
bouring country to put forward his mole, by which 
he had proposed to make his attack. But the • 
strength of the place in that part was such, and 
the besieged conducted their defence so ably and 
vigorously, that he soon saw it necessary to alter 
his plan. Wholly unpractised in maritime affairs, 
he had however practised men about him, and 
he possessed sagacity to appreciate their advice. 
Accordingly he resolved to carry on tire siege 
by his fleet. The southern wall appearing most 
assailable by shipping, the engines were directed 
thither, and a breach was made. In a hasty 
attempt to storm however he was repulsed. But, 
waiting then for a day of perfect calm, so that his 
numerous fleet might, with oars, be conducted at 
the same time to every part of the wall that a 
vessel could approach, the attention of the Tyrians 
being thus divided, a large part was overthrown. 
The ships carrying the battering engines were then 
withdrawn, others with pontoons were in all haste 
advanced, and himself took the lead of the main 

body 
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chap, body for storming, The resistance of the Tyrians 
J UIIL . was vigorous. Admetus, the officer who com¬ 
manded the forlorn hope, after he had mounted 
the breach, was killed upon the ruined wall. But 
Alexander, with his select body, being at hand, 
the nearest towers were presently carried, and 
possession was obtained of that part of the forti¬ 
fication. To penetrate immediately into the town 
was yet difficult; but by the summit of the wall 
itself he forced his way to the palace, and thence 
the descent into the body of the place was easier. 

Meanwhile the southern port, defended by gates 
or chains, being attacked by the Phenician fleet, 
and the northern, protected only by triremes 
moored with their beaks outward, by the Cyprian, 
both were forced. The usual horrors of the 
storming of a populous city could not then be 
intirely prevented. About eight thousand Tyrians, 
oi C ii” 32 i accor ding to Arrian, were killed. The king, 
\n. 1 . 2 . Azelmic, with many of the principal men, and 
some Carthaginian deputies, who happened to be 
present, took refuge in the temple of Hercules. 
Opportunity being thus afforded for Alexander to 
interfere for their protection, not only their lives 
were spared, but they were generously presented 
with liberty. All others taken, strangers.as well 
as Tyrians, to the number of about thirty thou¬ 
sand, were, according to the practice of the age, 
sold to slavery for the benefit of the conquering 
army t% . 

Meanwhile 

11 Arrian’s detail of this remarkable siege will deserve the 
attention of those curious after the military of the antients. 
Diodorus, in relating the military operations of Alexander, 

has 
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Meanwhile Darius, with means yet great, but s ect. 
not to be readily collected, evidently found himself ■ I - v ' 
distressed by the rapidity, as well as vigor, with 
which his opponent pressed forward in conquest. 

The siege of Tyre was yet but in progress, when 
a second deputation from him reached Alexander, 
bringing the offer of ten thousand talents, about 
two millions sterling, for the ransom of his family, 
and proposing a treaty of peace and alliance, with 
the further offer of his daughter in marriage, and 
all the country between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean sea, for her dower. The proposal 
was laid before Alexander s council, and tradition 
of words passing on the occasion has become cele¬ 
brated: ‘ If I were Alexander,’ it is reported 
Parmenio said, 1 I would accept the terms;' ‘ and 
I,' replied Alexander, ‘ were I Parmenio.’ The 
answer returned to the proposal imported, ‘ that 
‘ he neither wanted money from Darius, nor 
* would accept a portion of the empire of which 
‘ he reckoned the whole his own; and if he chose 
‘ to marry Darius’s daughter, his prisoner, he 
‘ should not ask Darius’s leave.’ Something of 
pithiness, in the answer to Parmenio, has obtained 
admiration from some, in antient and in modern 
times. But with this there is a petulance, so 
little becoming from a youth, however lofty in 
station, to so highly respectable an elder, and so 

contrary 


has mostly followed the same good authorities as Arrian, and 
has drawn some matters not unworthy of notice from thosa 
whom Arrian has neglected. The frequent ineptitude, which 
he has introduced among them, may indeed sometimes provoke 
a smile from the judicious reader. 
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chap, contrary to the good manners, which all accounts 

XLVIII ^ ® 

show to have prevailed in Philip’s court, while, in 
the answer, to the unfortunate head of the Persian 
empire, there is a harshness so nearly approaching 
brutality, the very reverse of that politeness and 
generosity to which Alexander had been bred, and 
which we have observed him frequently demon¬ 
strating, that, as Arrian meerly states report 
without an author, allowance for doubt of its exact 
conformity to truth maybe claimed ; and perhaps 
it may not unreasonably be suspected that the 
story has received its actual coloring from the 
worse taste of the democracies of Alexander’s age, 
or of the vicious court, afterward, of the Roman 
empire. Nevertheless that Parmenio, and w'ith 
him, all the more sober-minded and reflecting men 
of the council, would reckon it, not for themselves 
only, but even more for their country, desirable 
to rest on the great acquisition of empire proposed 
to be assured to their prince by the terms otiered, 
can hardly be doubted. What however came with 
certainty to public knowiege was, that the de¬ 
putation from the king of Persia produced no 
accommodation. 

During the siege of Tyre, the disposition of that 
populous neighbouring country, called by Arrian 
the Palestine Syria, including Juda?a and Samaria, 
could not be indifferent to Alexander. According 
to that historian, the whole had acceded to his 
interest before Tyre was taken; Gaza only, a 
strong fortress on the coast, with a garrison under 
a Persian governor, resisting. The circumstances 
of the submission of the Jetvs, and the terms they 

obtained 
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obtained, would be interesting to us. But it 
appears they afforded nothing to attract the notice 
of Diodorus, Curtius, Plutarch, Arrian, Justin, 
any heathen writer of Alexander’s history whose 
work is extant; thoof tiie defence of Gaza, under 
the Persian governor Batis, a eunuch, their account 
is large, and Arrian’s especially particular ' 6 . 

Apparently 

18 The story found in our copies of Josephus, and of the 
book of Maccabees, has been the subject ol' much discussion 
among very learned modern critics. According to those books 
the Samaritans at once acceded to Alexander’s demands. the 
Jews, pleading their oath of allegiance to the Pei sum king, 
refused. Alexander in person led his whole army to compel 
them to submission. The high priest, Jadduu. divinely in¬ 
structed, went out to meet him, arrayed 111 the lobes of lus 
office, attended by the priests 111 the attire ol then order, and 
followed by the whole people in white garments. Alexander 
also had been favored with a divine admonition; in consequence 
of which, on the approach of the suppliant throng, lie fell 
prostrate before the high priest, as a person diunely commis¬ 
sioned ; and the result was, that he not only showed high favor 
to the Jews, but earned it to such extravagance, as to show- 
extraordinary illiberally and ingratitude to their icligious 
adversaries, the Samaritans. 

The objections to this story, ably discussed by Moyle, are 
well tho briefly stated in a note of the eighth volume of the 
antient Universal History.- The recent attempt of the very 
learned Dr. Hales of Dublin, in 1 ns-Chronology, to overbear 
those objections, marks a mind highly desirous that the story 
should have credit, and will, I think, hardly roinmee any 
other. Arrian’s account of Alexander’s transactions with 
Palestine, those at Gaza excepted, is dispatched 111 these few 
words, ’ijy atvTui To. /air T»j; Tv^cti 

irgoinctxvgvx° Tat rdv,—Arr. 1 . 2. c. 25. Indeed it cannot but 
appear utterly unlikely that jf Alexander really led his whole 
army, or but a part, to Jerusalem, the military writei s lus com¬ 
panions, and all other Greeks, his cotemporaries, should fail to 

notice 
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Apparently Gaza, an insulated fortress, in a 
country not friendly to Persia, could have given 
Alexander little trouble had he left it behind him, 
as he had left the citadel of Halicarnassus, and 
some fastnesses in Lycia. But his extraordinary 
achievements appear to have operated upon his 
mind as stimulation to contend with difficulties, 
and rather to seek them; and the idea would be 
ready that it was due to his acquired fame, and 
requisite for his view of farther conquest, not to 
allow' an insulated fortress to defy him with im¬ 
punity. Gaza was situated about two miles 
from the sea, on a lofty mound, in a territory of 
deep sand, denying every material for forming 
approaches. The people of the adjacent country 
were assembled to assist in the works : timber and 

even 

notice such a inarch; and, if any of them recorded it, that five 
such writers after them as Diodorus, Curtius, Plutarch, Justin, 
and Arrian, the four former eminently fond of the marvellous, 
the last remaikable for solicitude to he exact, all having not 
only those military writers, but many other histories of Alex¬ 
ander before them, should concur in a total omission of matter 
so remarkable as that related in the books aforementioned. 

One suggestion it may perhap.s be allowed to add. All 
accounts of Alexander’s transactions, and especially Arrian’s, 
show it likely that, if he did not go himself to Jerusalem, he 
would send, to receive the submission of the Jewish people, an 
eminent officer instructed to treat them with liberality. The 
high-priest would be a person to communicate with. In meet¬ 
ing the general he would hardly make the mistake attributed 
to the mother of Darius, when Alexander visited her after the 
battle of lssus, and persevere in it. Yet possibly the story, 
circulated perhaps with some extravagance at first, might, in 
course of years, and in repeated telling-, receive such, gradual 
improvement as to come out, at last, among the Jews, that 
which has been transmitted. 
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even earth, were to be brought from a distance, sect. 

With immense labor, a mound was formed, equal . IV -_, 

in height to that on which the town stood, so that 
battering engines could be applied. The expense 
of the siege of Gaza, in lives, money, and time, 
less than of the siege of Tyre, was, however, in 
proportion to the importance of the object, greater. 
Alexander, himself, impatient, leading an assault, 
received the severest wound he had yet expe¬ 
rienced: he was for sometime disabled by it. His ^ ( 
example, nevertheless, and his suffering, exciting c. 4 » ' 
emulation among his troops, and all his principal 
officers putting themselves forward for hazardous 
enterprize, the place at length was stormed; tho 
such was the desperate valor ot the garrison that, 
according to Arrian, every man of it died fighting. 

The women and children were sold for the benefit 
of the conquerors; the place was given to a colony 
of the neighboring people. 


SECTION V. 

Expedition to Egypt. Olympian Fcstnal at Memphis. Foun¬ 
dation of Alexandria. Journey to the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

The acquisition of the rich country of Egypt 
was Alexander’s next object, and circumstances 
favored the.enterprize. Sabaces 17 , satrap of the ,\rr. i. s, 
country, had attended Darius at the battle of Issus, 

and fell there. Amid the wreck of high hopes, ior 

those 

» In our copie? of Diodorus the name is Tasiuces.—Diod. 

1 . 17 > c- 34 - 
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c h a p. those in the Persian service, resulting from the event 
XLV1H ', of that battle, the emigrant Macedonian prince 
Amyntas appears to have seen, in the calamity to 
■. jV ' the empire wherein he had found refuge, hope of 
]i.Vi2,t. new fortune for himself. Knowing that Egypt 
hini. i, 17. i laf i p cen chained of troops to swell the army under 
Darius, and that the Persian government was very 
unpopular there, he formed a project for making 
himself master of the country. With specious 
display of prospect in adventure, rather than with 
wealth he could possess, he ingaged four thousand 
of the Grecian mercenaries, in the Persian service, 
who had escaped from the held of Issus, to act 
under his orders. At Tripolis, on the Syrian coast, 
he found vessels, which, in the paralysis of govern¬ 
ment among the western Persian provinces, with 
the force under him, he cpuld command. With 
these he proceeded to Cyprus, where he ingaged 
additional atlventurers, and then led all to Egypt. 
On his arrival he proclaimed the death of the late 
satrap Sabaces, and asserted that he came himself 
commissioned by the king to sueceed to the go¬ 
vernment. Mazaces, who seems to have been left 
w ith the chief command, when Sabaces went to 
attend Darius in Syria, was without means for 
effectual resistance, unless he could persuade the 
Egyptians themselves to take arms under him. 
Amyntas penetrated as far as Memphis, the capital, 
one of the most populous towns of antiquity, 
whence has grown Cairo, one of the most populous 
of modern ages. The Memphians, little attached 
to the Persians, were yet not disposed to submit 
to the Macedonian adventurer. Amyntas, without 

pecuniary 
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pecuniary resources, could only subsist his troops 
by plunder of foes, if he could find and overcome 
them, of friends, if he could not. The Memphians 
shutting their gales against him, he plundered the 
country around. Issuing for its protection, he 
defeated them. But, when the nearer fields yielded 
no more, whether it became necessary, in extending 
excursion, to divide lus strength, or, as is probable, 
he failed of authority to maintain due order, the 
Memphians, observing opportunity, attacked his 
dispersed force, and, with the greater part of his 
troops, Amyntas himself fell. 

These events were recent alien Alexander ar¬ 
rived with his army before Pelusium, the key of. 
Egypt by land as well as its principal seaport, and 
his fleet anchored in the harbour. The impression, 
both on Persian officers and Egyptian people, was 
very different from that made by the pretended 
satrap, when the conqueror of Lesser Asia and 
Syria, the hero of the Granicus and Issus, whom 
the previously supposed impregnable fortresses of 
Tyre and Gaza could not withstand, showed him¬ 
self at the head of his combined land and sea forces. 
The Egyptian people seem to have been ready to 
receive and even welcome the invader : Mazaces, 
yielding to necessity, surrendered whatever de¬ 
pended on him ; and that formerly pow erful and 
still w-ealthy kingdom, which had so long defied 
the force of the Persian empire, became an addition 
to Alexander’s dominion without a blow. Ihus 
Persia was completely excluded from the Medi¬ 
terranean and iEgean seas, and Macedonia, head 
of the Grecian confederacy, commanding the coast 
b b 3 lrom 
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chap, from Sicily and Italy to the Lybian desert, *was 

-—v—become, perhaps without excepting even Carthage, 
the first maritime power in the world. 

Hitherto we have seen Alexander, as a soldier 
displaying, with the most ardent courage, un¬ 
common prudence (uncommon certainly for his 
years, even if only decided by the ablest advice) and, 
as a politician, highly liberal, tho with ambition 
always apparently the main mover. In Egypt first 
we find another, and a noble feature of his great 
character displayed. lie would know the country 
that he had so acquired, and the people so become 
his peaceful subjects, and establish suitable re¬ 
gulations. No other purpose is indicated in his 
march up the country, on the right side of the 
Nile, as far as Heliopolis, crossing the river there, 
and returning on the other side to Memphis. In 
that great capital, then, to produce harmony be¬ 
tween his new subjects and his old, by bringing 
them acquainted with oneanother, among cere¬ 
monies of religion and amusement, he repeated 
the celebration of a festival, in the manner of the 
Macedonian Olympic. The Persians, from their 
first conquest of the country under Cambyses son 
of the great Cyrus, had made themselves generally 
odious by offensive demonstrations of contempt and 
scorn for all that, in religious belief and religious 
ceremony, the Egyptians held most sacred. Indeed 
to men bred, like the Persians, to exalted notions 
of the Deity, in a religion approaching primeval 

"Uhs Iii!t. P urit y> il might be difficult to behold, without some 
indignation and abhorrence, find at the same time 
perhaps with a disposition to ridicule, the pre¬ 
posterous 
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posterous ceremonies which were public, whatever sect. 
might be the more secret belief of the learned, v - 
• among the Egyptians; and possibly they might 
not unreasonably object to them, not only that 
they were derogatory to the dignity of the great 
Author of nature whom they adored, but also 
adverse to the effect which religious faith should 
have on human morals. On the contrary, with 
the polytheistical principles of Greece, liberality 
was not requisite to produce respect for the re¬ 
ligious belief and religious ceremonies of all nations; 
superstitious hope and fear would suffice. Jupiter 
being supposed powerful in the air, Neptune on 
the sea, Pluto under the earth, Juno at Argos, 

Minerva at Athens, Diana at Ephesus, it would 
be but in course to believe, or at'least to apprehend, 
that Apis might hold the greatest divine sway in 
Egypt. 

From the numerous, and continually recurring in¬ 
stances, reported by antient writers, of Alexander’s 
attention to what in his age had popular con¬ 
sideration as religious duties, some moderns have 
imputed to him a religious, and some a superstitious 
turn of mind. Positive information how ever failing, 
it were perhaps not only otherwise fairest, but also 
most consonant to all the best testimonies extant, 
to suppose that his religious belief was nearly that 
of Socrates, Xenophon, Plato, and more especially 
Plato’s pupil, his preceptor, Aristotle. Holding 
then, with Aristotle, that one Almighty Power made ci, v s i 

’ cl till* His!. 

and preserves the universe, it might not be incon¬ 
sistent to hold, with Socrates, that in the want of 
certain instruction from the Deity himself, it was 
b b 4 safest 
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chap, safest and most becoming with regard to matters 
of ceremony, for all men to follow the customs of 
x h their forefathers; the belief being very general that 
mcm.Socr. fj lc D e ity communicated with their earliest fore- 
s.3. fathers. He might not improbably, and per- 
haps not improperly, go farther, and hold, with 
C f h th 3 h t Xenophon, that it became statesmen and military 
commanders to use even popular superstition for 
honorable and salutary purposes. Clearly his 
purposes appear to have been honorable and salu¬ 
tary in showing, contrary to the Persian practice, 
tho honorable motives might also influence the 
Persians, high respect for the venerated god of 
the Egyptians. He himself assisted in the cere- 
Arriau, j.s. mony of sacrifice performed to Apis. With this 
l ' 1, measure of conciliation for his new subjects, he 
combined measures of gratification for the Greeks. 
Accustomed even to seek new deities, to suppose 
something of divine essence in every part of ina¬ 
nimate nature, and taught, by inquirers concerning 
the antiquities of their country, to look to forein 
parts for the origin of their religion, and for the 
birthplace of some of the most eminent of their 
reputed gods and goddesses, the addition of Apis 
to their catalogue would not be likely to excite 
extensive*]! indeed any offence. But not to leave 
the effect negative, Alexander sent to Greece for 
the persons most eminent as public performers in 
all the amusements of the theater; and the labors 
and dangers of past campains were forgotten, or, in 
recollection, even injoyed, among the gratifications 
at great expense provided. 

Of the revenue, that essential engine, political 

and 
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and military, which Alexander had now acquired 
by his extensive conquest, comprizing some of the 
richest countries of the world, accounts are among 
those failing. That however the poverty, under 
pressure of which he originally ingaged in his great 
enterprize, little relieved by the successes of the 
first summer, was now done away, so that, from 
a needy he was become a wealthy prince, appears 
beyond doubt. Liberal and magnificent even to 
appearance of prodigality in expense, he was 
however attentive to the sources by which liberality 
and magnificence could be supported. Having 
surveyed much of a country very extraordinarily 
productive, watered by one of tbe largest rivers of 
the world, discharging itself, by seven mouths, 
into the Mediterranean sea, whence the greatest 
facilities for commerce might be expected, he learnt 
that nature had denied it a convenient haven. 
That of Pelusium, at the most eastern mouth of 
the Nile, was very defective, and offered little oppor¬ 
tunity for improvement. Canopus, on the eastern 
side of the most westerly mouth, had a landing- 
place for vessels, but still more inconvenient. 
Alexander nevertheless would examine it. Canopus 
itself was found unsatisfactory; but on the western 
side, between the river and the lake Mareotis, was 
found a situation which* under the able advice 
within his means to command, he judged to have 
those circumstances of nature which art might 
improve, so as to make it singularly promising for 
the site of a great commercial city. It was among 
the advantages of his extraordinary iortune to find, 
in every line, men of his nation qualified to second 
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ciiap. his great ideas, and among his extraordinary talents 
to be generally unerring in selecting them. As an 
architect, Dinocrates had already acquired supe¬ 
rior reputation, especially in building the new 
temple of Diana at Ephesus. He added greatly 
to that reputation by the design and execution of 
the buildings of the new city, near the western 
mouth of the Nile, w'hich, from its magnificent 
founder, had the name of Alexandria. For whole¬ 
someness everything was adapted to the climate; 
for commerce every thing to the greatest conve¬ 
nience; for magnificence and beauty, the streets 
excelled in length and width, the temples of the 
Grecian and Egyptian gods, and the markets and 
other public buildings, in extent and elegance; and 
for security, the sea on one side, the lake Mareotis 
on another, and strong and lofty walls all around, 
that city was eminent. Many circumstances seem 
to have concurred to offer facility for making this 
new city a Grecian colony. The Egyptians, as 
we have formerly seen, under their native kings 
Ch (t . s.j. before the Persian conquest, had been familiarized 
ni ,llis with the establishment of Greeks among them, for 
both commercial and military purposes. Many 
men of Alexander’s army, disabled foractiveservice, 
but still valuable for garrison duty, and without 
prospect at home, would'be likely to rejoice at the 
advantages offered for citizens of the rising town ; 
and the rewards here given for passed services 
would incourage the young and able to inlist for 
new adventure. Thus would be provided, at the 
same time, security for conquest made, and means 
for farther conquest. 


Alexander 



AFFAIRS IN THE GREEK HANDS. 3-g 
Alexander was yet busy with this great work, in Arr.i.s.c; 
which utility of design so vied with magnificence 
of execution, when his admiral, Ilegelochus, arrived 
from the ASgean sea, reporting very important 
advantages which had resulted from the near dis¬ 
solution of the Persian naval power, through the 
defection of the Phenicians and Cyprians. In the 
iland of Tenedos, the party adverse to the Persian 
supremacy had revolted, and renewed their con¬ 
nection with the Grecian confederacy under the 
supremacy of the king of Macedonia. In the 
more powerful iland of Chios, not only those w hom 
Autophradates and Pharnabazus had raised to 
soverein authority there had been overborne, but 
Pharnabazus himselfwas made prisoner. In Lesbos 
the counter-revolution was equally rapid. The 
services of the Athenian Chains to the 1 ersun 
cause had been rewarded with the government 
of Mitylene, but he was unable now to hold it: 
Mitylenii and all Lesbos renewed the former con¬ 
nection with the Macedonian confederacy. The 
friends of that confederacy in Cos sent a deputation 
to the Macedonian admiral, representing that they 
were ready to rise. Ilegelochus sent them sixty 
triremes under Ampholerus : and, following soon 
wil h the rest of the fleet, he found his officer’s 
success already complete. Aristomcus, under 
Persian patronage, tyrant of Methymne in Lesbos, 
had used the means in his hands for depredation 
upon the commerce of the iEgean, and took himself 
the command of a squadron of live small vessels 
adapted to the purpose ' 8 . Putting into the port o 

' I mne 
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chap. Chios, uninformed of the recent revolution there, he 
■ was made prisoner, with all his crews. These, to a 
man, perhaps hardly warrantably, were put to death 
as pirates. Aristonicus, Apollonides, Phisinus and 
Megareus, who had been chiefs of the Persian 
party in Chios, were brought, in the squadron 
attending Hegelochus, to receive from Alexander 
himself their doom. Pharnabazus, probably less 
obnoxious, and therefore less strictly guarded, had 
escaped, and it may rather seem with permission 19 . 
Of the other prisoners, those who had held the 
dignity of tyrant were sent home to be judged by 
their people; except Apollonides, who, whether 
as a measure of more mercy, or some political 
consideration required it (possibly as a leader in 
piracy he might be popular among the seamen 
of the Aigean) was placet! in close confinement 
at Elephantine in Egypt. Thus was completed 
the reduction of the ilands of the iEgean under 
Alexander’s empire, which now extended from the 
Adriatic sea to the great Asiatic desert on one side 
and the African on the. other. 

An expedition of no small difficulty and danger, 
tho no opposition in arms w as apprehended, then 
invited Alexander’s fancy ; an expedition, to ready 
view, more of curiosity thqn of ambition, or of 
any obvious utility; tho it is possible that views 

both 

19 He went to Cos. A powerful Persiaif party was amoug 
the population of that iland: but, according to the historian’s 
previous information, it had already been overborne by the 
party of the Grecian confederacy. No violence being men¬ 
tioned as attending the revolution, it is possible that, even after 
it, Pharnabazus may have been safe among his friends of the 
Persian party there. 
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both of ambition and of extensive utility to mankind sect. 
may have had a share in the purpose. . _. 

Far within the vast desert of sand, bounding, 
westward, the narrow length of habitable Egypt, 
are some small tracts of well watered and highly 
fruitful soil, scattered, as ilands in an ocean. 

Extreme distress only, in the urgency for men to 
avoid fellow-men, can be imagined to have impelled 
any to the adventure by which treasures so hidden 
were first discovered. Security, however, being 
attained, population would grow; and with it 
wants,, beyond what the scanty extent of useful soil 
could supply. Thus, in course of time, the quiet Arri0n> , s 
possessors of the little territories were impelled to c - 1 
the hazardous undertaking of retracing the steps 
of their forefathers over the wilderness of sand, the 
protector of their quiet, to communicate with the 
warring w orld. A natural production highly valu 
able in neighboring countries, a salt for culinary 
purposes, of uncommon purity, in quantity far 
beyond the need of the small population, was found, 
in one of these sequestered spots, which became 
known by tliejiame of the Land ol Amnion. 1 his 
commodity, carried to Egypt, obtained extensive 
demand, with an importance heightened through 
its request among the priesthood, lor sacrifices. 

It appears-Jikely that early settlers in the land of 
Ammon, perhaps the first, possessed what is called, 
in holy writ, ‘ All the learning of the Egyptians.’ 

They possessed however what inabled them to 
establish, in more perfection than was then com- 
, the law and order necessary to the well-being 

of 


mon : 
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chap, of societies. In the earliest period in which history 
.xlviu, ^ no tj ces them, they had acquired extensively the 
reputation of superior sanctity for their abode, and 
of such favor from the deity, as inabled them to 
reveal to others his purposes. Already in the age of 
Herodotus the oracle of Jupiter Ammon had been 
of fame from time beyond his means to trace; tho 
he mentions tradition, but evidently fabulous, of 
its having originated in the same manner, and at 
the same time, with that of Dodona, esteemed the 
oldest of Greece. Report went, which, tho slighted 
by Strabo as also clearly fabulous, yet Arrian found 
so prevailing as to be induced to notice it, that the 
antient heroes, Perseus and Hercules, reckoned 
among Alexander’s progenitors, had consulted the 
oracle of Ammon. Such a notion, however un¬ 
founded, having had, as seems probable, some 
popularity in Alexander’s age, might stimulate the 
desire, not unnatural in a youthful breast, to 
emulate the course of those renowned ancestors. 
Herod, i. 1. That Crcesus king of Lydia consulted the oracle of 
' 16 Ammon, as Herodotus relates, is perfectly within 
probability; and altogether Alexander’s desire of 
communicating with a seat of prophecy of such 
antient and extensive fame, would not, in its 
day, be generally considered as unbecoming a 
Arr.). 3, prince of great designs. The story cherished by 

‘ ‘ the profligate temper of after-times, that the god 

Jupiter Ammon had an intrigue with the queen 
Olympias, Alexander’s mother, was moreover, 
according to Arrian, already in public rumor. But 
to gain assurance of success to his views for the 

future, 
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future, or, as Arrian says, a pretence to assert that s 
he had such assurance, is likely to have been a ' 
principal motive. 

Independently however of greater purposes, a 
curiosity to see the place, and a disposition to 
make light of difficulties and dangers incident to 
the journey, were of the character of his youthful 
age and adventurous temper. Nevertheless he 
did not neglect what prudence might require, for 
security to himself and companions, in the adven¬ 
ture. He took with him an escort, described as 
a small army; and he chose the road, not the 
shortest, but the least difficult for the accommo¬ 
dation of numbers. About two hundred miles he 
proceeded along the shore of the Mediterranean 
sea to Paraetonium. The whole tract was desert, 
yet at intervals, furnishing water in wells. Turning 
then inland for the rest of the way, water must 
be carried. An evil, not uncommon, but which 
apparently, at that season, it was hoped to escape, 
put the whole escort in extreme peril. A strong 
southerly wind, raising the sand, so obliterated all 
signs of way that the guides were utterly at a loss. 

A prodigy, according to both the great men of 
Alexander's army who wrote his history, relieved 
him and his followers from threatened destruction. 
Ptolemy related that two dragons (large serpents 
were so called by the Greeks) appeared at the 
head of the army, uttering sounds that seemed 
like speech. Alexander commanded to followthein, 
and they led directly to the seat of the oracle. 

Aristobulus differed only in calling the conducting 

animals 
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chap, animals ravens; and for this he seems to have had 

* L Vin '. credit from most following writers. 

It cannot but excite surprize, that two such men 
as Ptolemy and Aristobulus should have gravely 
given to the world either story as fact within their 
knowlege. Those stories indeed have come to us 
only in a very succinct abstract, from their unfor¬ 
tunately lost works, by Arrian; which, high as that 
writer’s authority is, will hardly warrant a decisive 
judgement on the subject. That subject, however, 
has ingaged the attention of eminent modern 
inquirers. The very learned Bryant, looking to 
the familiarity of figurative speech- among the 
eastern people generally, and the particularities 
which we learn of the antient Egyptians, has sup¬ 
posed that the appellation of Ravens, borne as a 
distinguishing title by some of the Egyptian priests, 
gave occasion for the more popular story, that of 
Aristobulus, to which alone he has adverted. 
Priests, and attendants of the temples, would, in 
all probability, be among the? guides. But the 
serpent, as well as the raven, was among sacred 
symbols of the Egyptians. If then some of the 
priests were, either in Egyptian or Grecian speech, 
distinguished by the title of dragons, while others 
were called ravens, the difference between the two 
eminent writers would be utterly unimportant, and 
both accounts would be divested of all improba¬ 
bility. Whether then it were so, or whether it 
may have been the deliberate purpose of those 
eminent writers to take a simple fact as ground 
for fable, suited to excite public respect for their 

prince, 
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prince, among a credulous and wonder-loving sect. 

people, must be left to the reader’s judgement. _ 

Indeed in Arrian’s narrative, we are not yet at an 
end of the miraculous. In prosecuting the march, 
under guidance of the divinely-inspired animals, 
the water, carried for the army, failed. Distress 
was already great, and apprehension unbounded, 
when a heavy rain afforded the necessary supply; 
and whether this was in or out of the ordinary An. 1. 3 . 
course of the season, it passed for another prodigy, , lT 
indicating the favor of the deity to the prince who c - 49, 
voluntarily incurred such hardship and danger with 
a religious purpose* 0 . 

The 

3 “ The learned annotator on Strabo, in the Oxford edition, 
has proposed another explanation of Aristobulus’s story, afl'oid- 
ing however no relief for Ptolemy's. ‘ Quid autem mirum 
‘ (he says) si milites, in desertis, aquarum, cxpei tibus,vagantes, 

‘ ab avium volatu, fontes sylvasque petentes, se non procul ab 
‘ Ammonia templo abesse judicarint.’—p. 11 ",3. The value 
of this imagination will best be estimated by those who have 
visited the sandy deserts of tbe hot climates, or arc familiar 
with the best accounts of them. In favor of Bryant's inter¬ 
pretation, what Herodotus relates of the founders of the oracle 
of Dodona may deserve to be remembered: from some peculia¬ 
rities of tbeir speech,he says, on their first arrival horn beyond 
sea, the people of the country, called them pigeons; whence 
tradition passed to posterity that birds, with power of human 
speech, established the oracle. But the raven, it is well known, 
is a bird of extraordinary intelligence, disposed to become very 
familiar with men, and, when habituated to tbeir society, un¬ 
willing to leave it. Many will yet remember the Cheshire 
raven, that marched on wing, let the expression be excused, 
from that distant county through London with its regiment of 
Militia, in the year 1781, to the camp on Coxheath, near 
Maidston, in Kent, and, in an unfortunate excursion tnence, 
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chap. The iland of valuable soil in the ocean of sand, 
to which Alexander had been directing his course, 
is said to have been little more than five miles 

Ait. i. 3. across, each way. Its beauty and fruitfulness, and 
altogether the pleasantness for which it was cele¬ 
brated, would be the more striking from the con¬ 
trast with all around and near it. The air is said 
to have been deliciously cool, at least for those 
parched with the. burning atmosphere of the desert, 
Springs of the linest water were plentiful; and 
the abundance of trees, mostly bearing refreshing 
fruits, afforded a shade, in such a climate, among 
the greatest of luxuries. 

Arriving at this favored abode, Alexander w as 
received with the respect which the fame of his 
actions and power would prepare, and with the 
goodwill which his disposition to respect the oracle 
would conciliate. Proceeding with the prescribed 
ceremony to consult the g<5d, the answer, as Arrian’s 
account indicates, was given to him alone. What 
it was, the historian has not undertaken to say, 
farther than that Alexander declared it satisfactory. 

The 

was shot by a neighbouring farmer. I know not whether it 
may be extravagant to suppose that, as pigeons are trained to 
be messengers, ravens might be trained to be guides. Such a 
supposition need not lessen the value either of Bryant’s inter¬ 
pretation, or of what it has been ventured to offer concerning 
Ptolemy’s account. If, among the priests, guides of the army, 
the superior were intitled dragon-priests, and those who had 
the care of birds, trained to lead the way, were of inferior rank, 
which all things considered, seems no very extravagant sup¬ 
position, one of the eminent writers may have considered those 
who held command to have been the guides, while the ofher 
may have spoken only of the subordinate, who were the 
efficient indicators. 
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The conclusion seems reasonable that neither seh 

Ptolemy nor Aristobulus had reported it, and that __ 

Arrian gave no credit to the accounts of others. 

The extraordinary natural circumstances of the 
little territory then ingaged Alexander’s attention; 
and he expressed himself altogether much gratified 
with his expedition. Having satisfied his curio¬ 
sity he returned, according to Aristobulus, the 
way he came; but according to Ptolemy, by the 
shorter way directly to Memphis. Perhaps it 
may here be allowed to suggest that the second 
difference of those writers, who both had superior 
means of information, may have been less real in 
their own than it appears in the later historian’s 
account. It seems likely the body of the army 
would return the way it came, as the only way 
reasonable for an army to- attempt, and that 
Aristobulus, attending it to Alexandria, reported 
its march; but that the king, with such a body of 
horse only that sufficient water might be provided 
for it, took the far shorter course to Memphis, 
where, as the sequel show’s, business required him; 
and Ptolemy accompanying him, related that to 
which he was a party. 

At Memphis embassies from many Grecian re¬ 
publics were waiting Alexander's arrival, or came 
soon after. All, according to Arrian’s expression, 
obtained all they desired ; which may imply that 
they obtained whatever could be reasonably 
granted , and, if all w ere not completely satisfied, 
yet such was Alexander’s conciliating manner, 
that, tho his liberality could not meet all their 
wishes, they still went away gratified. A mag- 
c c 2 nificent 
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chap, nificent sacrifice to Jupiter followed ; and the 

> X I VItI -. amusements of the Macedonian Olympian festival, 
gymnic games and theatrical exhibitions, with 
music, were repeated for the gratification of the 
army and people. 

Arr. 1 .3. To regulate the government then of a country 
so valuable, yet, for centuries, so habituated to 
disturbance, as Egypt, became an important con¬ 
sideration. Arrian’s account of the arrangement 
is very concise, yet variously interesting. As 
before through concerns of religion, so now in 
settling the civil administration, Alexander showed 
the liberal purpose of conciliating the people. He 
would have the antient law of the country main¬ 
tained, and he proposed to appoint two Egyptians, 
Doloaspis and Petisis, to be civil governors. The 
latter however declining the highly honorable yet 
arduous office, the whole authority was committed 
to Doloaspis. 

The military command in chief obviously could 
be with prudence intrusted only to Macedonians, 
of high rank, and of character to deserve high 
confidence. Balacrus son of Amyntas, a lord of 
the body-guard, and Peucestas son of Marcatatus 
were appointed to it. The two important military 
stations, till the new city .of Alexandria might vie 
with them, were Memphis, the capital, and Pelu- 
sium, called the key of Egypt; being the principal 
seaport, situated where the fruitful soil meets both 
the eastern desert and the Mediterranean sea. To 
the military command of these, under the super¬ 
intendance of the joint commanders in chief, he 
appointed also Macedonians, committing the former 
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to Pantaleon of Pydna, the other to Polemon son SE 
of Megacles, of Pella. Hitherto «e find Arrian ' 
distinguishing Macedonians in the common wav of 
Grecian family description, by the addition of the 
father’s name only. For republican Greeks the 
mention of their republic is his common and 
obviously necessary distinction ; and this affords 
indication of the extent in which he used the ser¬ 
vices of the republicans, and the rank to which he 
admitted them. Androcles of Amathus in Cyprus 
is named as commanding a ship of war at the 
siege of Tyre. The Cyprian-Grcek cities, with 
the title of allies, furnishing a large squadron to 
the fleet, this would be in course. But no account Arr >• 
remains of naval assistance from the Italian-Cireek 
states; yet an Italian-Grcek officer, l’asicrates 
ofThurium, also commanded a ship of war in 
Alexander’s fleet at Tyre. The description now 
of the Macedonian Pantaleon by his town only, 
may seem to indicate that he was raised to the 
dignity of a royal companion, and then to the 
important military government of the capital of 
Egypt, front a rank inferior to that in which the 
two commanders in chief were born, who are dis¬ 
tinguished only, as supposed enough so distin¬ 
guished, by the addition of their father s names , 
Balacrus, as son of Amyntas, it will be observed, 
being clearly marked for a different person from 
Balacrus, appointed by Alexander satrap of Cilicia, 
who is described as son of Nicanor. It may then 
deserve remembrance that Pydna is recorded to 
have been twice in revolt, under the influence ol 
a democratical party, against the Macedonian 
c c 3 , kingdom ; 
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chap, kingdom ; thothe inference will be doubtful whe- 
. XLV111, . ther disaffection there was, in Alexander's opinion, 
done away, or whether Pantaleon had been emi¬ 
nently of the loyal, in opposition to the dernocra- 
tical party. 

It is however evident that Alexander, with the 
successes which gave him increased power, and 
with it increased security, extended his liberality 
to the republican Greeks. Hitherto, tho the civic 
troops of the several republics, and also the several 
bodies of mercenaries, were severally under their 
own officers, yet Macedonian officers commanded 
all. But now a very extensive command over the 
Grecian troops 11 in Egypt was given to Lycidas, 
an iEtolian. That high trust however w'as not 
committed to him in total independence of other 
officers, yet still republican Greeks, Ephippus, a 
Chalcedonian, and Abschylus, called by Curtius a 
Rhodian ; tho what was the controlling authority, 
with the title of overseers**, committed to them, 
is not said. But as ages ago there were Greek 
colonies established about the mouths of the Nile, 
the Egyptian Greeks might be numerous. Alto¬ 
gether it may seem likely that, Lycidas holding the 
military command, the authority of Ephippus and 
iEschylus was civil. Eugnostus son of Xenophan- 
tus was appointed to an office, very uncertainly 

farther 

!I Tut Zituv. We find the mercenaries often clearly intended 
by that title. The forces of the Greek republics, serving with 
Alexander, are commonly distinguished in Arrian’s narrative 
by the title of Sl^xx^- And yet it tnay seem that each 
term has been sometimes intended to include both. _ Possibly 
careful observation might relieve the doubt. 

23 Emcrxmoi. 
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farther described than by the title secretary 11 , but 
which is marked as important, not only as Arrian 
esteemed the appointment matter for notice, but 
also as Eugnostus was of the rank of royal 
companion. . The district, called by the Greeks 
Ileroopolis, on the eastern side of the Delta, reck¬ 
oned rather of Arabia than Egypt, was committed 
to Cleomenes, who seems to have been a G reek 
of the antient colony of Naucratis. A province 
immediately westward was also made a separate 
government under Apollonius son of Charinus. 
These appear to have been important toward 
commanding the communication between Egypt 
and Asia, and between Memphis and Pelusium. 
Orders were publicly issued for all these officers, 
in their several capacities, to respect the anCient 
laws of the several cities and districts. Thus the 
overseers and secretary would form a board of 
general administration for the G reeks; every colony 
holding, for its own affairs, its old republican go¬ 
vernment; while the Egyptian governor would hold 
the king's authority, according to the antient con¬ 
stitution of the country. 


SECT. 

v. 


25 T$t(*(**r*w Z *** 9 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
Alexander’s Third Campain in Asia. 


SECTION I. 

Recruits for Alexander's Army. Marck from. Egy to Tyre. 

Question of a Third Embassy from Darius to Alexander. 

Embassies from Greece. 

Arrian, 1.3 WHILE Alexander wintered in Egypt a small 
*' 6 - reinforcement for his army arrived; four hundred 
Grecian infantry, and five hundred Thracian horse. 
Recruits from Europe seem thus always to have 
been reported by the historian generals from whom 
Arrian drew his account, but those, indubitably 
numerous, from the extensive Grecian establish¬ 
ments in Asia and Egypt are omitted : possibly, 
and even probably, because the historian generals 
avoided notice of them. In spring Alexander 
moved for Phenicia. 

Diodorus introduces here the embassy from 
Darius, reported by Arrian and Curtius to have 
reached Alexander at Tyre, before he moved for 
Egypt. Diodorus undertakes for chronology, yet 
often marks it but uncertainly, and sometimes 
relates facts clearly out of season. Arrian, far less 
generally attentive to mark times and seasons than 
might be desired, nevertheless so holds his narrative 
in direct course, that strong proof only can warrant 

a modern 
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a modem writer to controvert his course; and, s 
much as the florid, licentious, and sometimes 
petulant style of Curtius differs from the dignified 
simplicity, in which Arrian, at a late age, has 
emulated the earliest and best Greek writers, yet 
his account of the embassies from Darius clearly 
shows that he has drawn from the same autho¬ 
rities as Arrian. Nevertheless it may seem not 
preposterous to suppose that Diodorus may have 
had some foundation for the report of an embassy 
meeting Alexander on his return from Egypt, of 
which the other writers omitted notice. The pur¬ 
pose of such a mission might be to refute what¬ 
ever may have appeared erroneous in Alexander’s 
angry answers to former communications;* to 
apologize for whatever might havfe given offence ; 
yet to state that Darius was now prepared with 
powerful means to resist and even revenge any 
further attempt against his remaining still very 
large dominion; and, moreover that, tho powerful 
by the force actually under his orders, defended by 
barriers no' easily to be passed, and, as Alexander 
knew, having zealous allies, ready for opportunities 
in Greece itself, yet, that for the sake of peace, 
and to recover his w'ife and children, Alexander s 
prisoners, he was willing to abandon all claim on 
the extent of rich country, already conquered from 
him, and to pay even a greater ransom than before 
was offered. 

But still farther considerations might have in- 
couraged to renew the attempt to negotiate with 
an enemy not known of immoderate views. With 
Alexander's European empire his conquests in 

Asia, 
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chap. Asia, thus once, at least, according to all accounts, 

——offered to be confirmed to him by treaty, comprized 
almost all the best provinces of the modern Turkish 
empire, and, through the circumstances of antient 
navigation, gave him the command of all the neigh¬ 
boring seas; for Carthage, mistress of the western 
part of the Mediterranean, could no longer, since 
the loss of the Phenician ports, contend with him in 
the eastern. This dominion, with just improvement, 
might perhaps have been rendered richer, and more 
effectually powerful, than the most extensive ever 
yet known on earth. Nor were a disposition to 
promote the welfare of mankind, or great and 
just views for it, wanting in Alexander: they had 
already been largely shown, especially in his recent 
measures in Egypt. But Providence had other 
purposes. Magnanimous, liberal and judicious as 
his conduct generally had been, yet the greatness 
of his successes was alrea*dy more than even his 
strong mind, chastened by his excellent education, 
could, at his yet early years, hardly yet twenty- 
five, completely bear. With his acquisitions, and 
his dangerous adventures, his passion, both for 
acquisition and for dangerous adventure, rose. 

Negotiation therefore, if again attempted, again 
failing, Alexander proceeded to Tyre, the place 
appointed for the meeting of army, fleet, and 
embassies. There the Athenian sacred ship Paralus 
arrived, bringing Diophantus and Achilles, mini¬ 
sters from the Athenian people, accompanied by 
ministers from several other republics. All came 
commissioned to represent that, in the absence of 
the captain-general of the nation, the repose of 
8 Greece 
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Greece was threatened by the ambition ofAgis sect. 
king of Lacedaemon ; and that already it had been , r ; , 
declared to some Peloponnesian states, that, unless 
they would renounce the general confederacy under 
the king of Macedonia, and ingage in a league 
adverse to it, they would be treated as enemies. 

Against this therefore support was solicited and 
claimed. 

Such a representation might have induced a 
leader of more sober prudence, and less eager in 
pursuit of a favorite purpose, to forego or suspend 
the proposed expedition beyond the great desert. 

Hut it was accompanied with information of a 
recent event at Athens affording incouragcment. 
Alexander’s arrogant refusal of treaty would stimu¬ 
late Darius's diligence in measures for resistance, 
and, among others, in the endeavor to procure a 
diversion in his favor by exciting war in Greece. 

A more particular account were highly desirable; 

but what remains from /Eschines, uncontradicted ^ rl "" <■? 

. . rur p 

by his opponent, is still a very curious document, ad Reiste. 
marking the character of the Athenian democracy 
of the day. Orators it appears were found who 
did not scruple to propose to the Athenian people 
their acceptance of three hundred talents, about 
sixty thousand pounds sterling, as a present from 
the king of Persia. This sum may appear small 
as a bribe to the whole population of one of the 
most powerful states of Greece, the formerly 
imperial Athens. But, before the introduction of 
paper-credit, bribing more largely was less readily 
to be managed ; and it is to be recollected that 
in no remaining account the Athenian citizens, sv v 

qualified 
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qualified to vote in the general assembly, have been 
reckoned more than twenty-one thousand ; so that 
sixty thousand pounds might have paid a clear 
majority, even had all attended, five pounds each. 
Accordingly TEschines evidently has thought the 
sum not unfit to be mentioned to the assembled 
Athenians as calculated to be equal to its object. 
But the influence of the Macedonian party pre¬ 
vailed, and the disgraceful proposal was rejected. 

This decision of the Athenian many, under the 
lead, it seems probable, of Phocion, was, in the 
moment, of great importahee. Alexander, powerful 
now at sea, beyond competition, confident in the 
ability of his vice-gerent, Antipater, in Macedonia, 
and assured of the adherence of Athens to ingage- 
ments with him, satisfied himself with ordering 
a hundred ships of the navies of Phenicia and 
Cyprus to join his Grecian fleet, under the com¬ 
mand of his admiral Amphoterus, in the Aegean. 
Thus also, it appears, he satisfied all the embassies. 
Arrian and Curtius concur in saying that, as the 
former embassies, so these obtained all they were 
commissioned to desire; the wise policy of their 
constituents, the Macedonian party in the several 
republics, not pressing for anything beyond what 
the liberality of their elected chief might properly 
grant'. In favor of the Athenians, Alexander 
added, apparently unasked, what he had before 
refused. The Macedonian party, in Athens, it is 
likely, would be less anxious than the Persian, to 
obtain the release of the Athenian citizens, made 

prisoners 

1 w £t v^ov uv ti/Encc ircthv)<rccv -Ait. 1. 3 * c * 5* Omn&s, 

sequa desiderare visi ? impetraverunt.—Curt. 1. 4 . c. 8 . 
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prisoners at the battle of the G ranicus; and, even if 
desiring, they would be more scrupulous of urging 
it. Now freely giving, it may perhaps, notwith¬ 
standing the common illiberality of party spirit, 
have won for Alexander the gratitude of some 
generous minds in Athens. 

About the same time his magnanimously liberal 
and forgiving temper was manifested in another, 
and perhaps yet stronger instance, apparently clear 
of all instigation of policy. Harpalus son of 
Machatas, one of his early friends, having incurred 


SECT. 

I. 


the king his father's displeasure, had withdrawn 
from Macedonia. After Philip's death he returned 
on Alexander’s invitation, and passed with him 
into Asia. Among those with whom he was most '■ * 
intimate was Tauriscus, a young man whose talents 
might recommend him, but of conduct highly 
exceptionable. A little before the battle of Issus, 
for some misbehaviour, it became necessary or 
expedient for him to abscond: and Harpalus was 
induced to' go with him. Tauriscus managed to 
gain reception into the service of Alexander king 
of Epirus, the king of Macedonia's cousin and 
brother-in-law, then making war in Italy ; but he 
soon died there. Harpalus had taken his residence 
at Megara; a circumstance among many proving 
that the Grecian republics were tree; that no 
arbitrary authority of the king of Macedonia, the 
elected stateholder and military leaderof the nation, 
interfered to the injury of the just civil authority 
of the several states. The king of Macedonia 
apparently satisfied that Harpalus had been misled 

b Y Tauriscus, from whom now there was no longer 

either 
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chap, either ill advice or ill example to apprehend, sent 
^ XL1X ’ . him assurance which induced him to repair to 
Tyre. Simply to forgive, however, was not the 
measure of Alexander's kindness. Iiarpalus being 
of a constitution ill adapted to the fatigues of 
military service, a civil situation was provided for 
him. Coeranus of Bernra and Philoxenus had 
been joint treasurers, attending the king’s person 
with the military chest. Here again, it may deserve 
notice a Macedonian in'high office is distinguished 
by his towm. Coeranus was now appointed receiver- 
general of Phenicia, Philoxenus of Asia, within 
Taurus, and the office of treasurer attending the 
king’s person was intrusted to Iiarpalus alone. 

Hardly however all, whom Alexander’s non 
powerful favor, with whatever acuteness of dis¬ 
crimination, raised to great situations, would have 
Arr. 1.3. minds to bear their fortune. Arimmas, whom he 

c. 6. 

had appointed to the satrapy of Syria, important 
not only for the extent and wealth of the country, 
but also for its situation on the border against the 
still powerful enemy, had so shown either a dan¬ 
gerous ambition, or an offensive vanity, that it was 
thought proper to remove him, and Asclepiodorus, 
son of Eunicus, was appointed in his room. The 
satrapy of Lydia, which, on the first conquest of 
that country, had been committed to Asunder son 
of Philotas, in whatever way now becoming vacant, 
was given to Menander, one of the order of com¬ 
panions, actually commander in chief of the 
auxiliary Greeks 1 . To the high command which, 
by this promotion he quitted, Clearchus was ap¬ 
pointed. 

a Bvpitax,ov( nvi irigovf —Arrian, 1 . 3, c. ,5, p. 110. 
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pointed. The general in chief of the bowmen, sec x. 

Antiochus, died. Ombrion, a Cretan, was ap- ,_ L l _ 

pointed in his room. The historian’s notice of 
these and other promotions in the army, and in 
the linancial department for the conquered coun¬ 
tries, little interesting in the detail for the modern 
reader, is yet altogether valuable, as it marks 
the care with which the particulars of Alexander s 
administration were recorded by cotemporaries, 
and the interest with which they were observed bv 
following writers. 


S E C T I O N II. 

March from Tyre aaoss Syria: Passage of the Euphrates- 
March across Mesopotamia: Passage of the Tigris. Station 
of Darius's Army at Gaugamela near Arbclu. Forces of the 
Armies. 

Arrangements being completed both for the Amai:, i % 
security of the friendly among the Grecian re- c ' 7 ' 
publics, and for the administration of the extensive 
countries conquered, Alexander ventured upon the 
movement with his army, in various views highly 
haJWrdous, to which his passion tor conquest in 
tffe region celebrated for earliest empire, and the 
most extensive and wealthy known in the world, 
led him. He arrived at Thapsacus, where the 
younger Cyrus had crossed the Euphrates, in the 
Attic month Hecatombaeon, in the archonship of 
Aristophanes at Athens, so Arrian marks the date, 
being about the end of May or beginning of June 
of the three hundred and thirty-first year betore 


do 
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chap, the Christian era. The bridges he found broken, and 
—> a body of about four thousand Persian hofse, and 
two thousand Grecian foot, on the opposite bank, 
commanded by an eminent Persian, Mazteus 5 . 
This body however presently withdrew. The bridges 
were then in all quiet repaired, and that great 
barrier the Euphrates, was, with no opposition, 
crossed + . It had been Alexander’s declared purpose 
to proceed directly to Babylon, the rich head of the 
empire, looked to as the inexhaustible fguntain of 
rewards for the labors and dangers in which his 
army was ingaged, and supposed the object, beyond 
all others, for the enemy to defend. 

The difficulties of the shortest road from Thap- 
sacus to Babylon, even when no enemy gave 
interruption, are marked, as we have formerly 
seen, in Xenophon’s account of the expedition of 
the younger Cyrus. That account and others 
would be before Alexander and his council. A 
way considerably more circuitous, eastward across 
the north of Mesopotamia, and then southward on 
the eastern side, was therefore resolved upon. 
There water and forage would less fail, and the 

heat 

3 That this is the description of the body under Mazsus, 
intended by Arrian, I have been led to believe by a judicious 
note of Gronovius on the passage. 

4 Diodorus here has either followed an ignorant guide; or, 
undertaking to abridge greatly what he ill understood, has given 
a grossly defective account; as the reader, observing it only 
with the most ordinary map before him, will at once see. 1 ho 
a little before he mentions both the Euphrates and the 1 igris, 
he here forgets the former. A story follows about Alexander 
oversleeping, ineptly introduced, yet possibly not unfounded 
on fact. 
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heat of the air was commonly less injuriously sect. 
violent. . ..... 

In this course Alexander had not proceeded 
far, when his advanced guard made some pri¬ 
soners, from a body of the enemy employed to 
observe his motions. From these information was 
gained, that Darius, abandoning Mesopotamia, 
had taken a strong position on the eastern side of 
the Tigris ; and it was added, that his army there 
was considerably superior to that with which he 
had suffered defeat in Cilicia. A council of war 
was called; and, in result of its deliberation, the 
resolution prevailed, most consonant to Alexander’s 
repeated declaration, and, tho seemingly the boldest, 
perhaps really the safest, postponing the march to 
Babylon, to proceed immediately against Darius. 

Before Darius ascended the throne, his course 
of life gave him advantages for the arduous contest 
he had to maintain, which a prince, bred wholly 
in a Persian court, could not have possessed. 
Practised in the command of armies, tho wide of 
opportunity for experience of the Grecian disci¬ 
pline, nevertheless, in his preparation for the battle 
of Issus, he had shown that he was aware ot the 
value of the Grecian discipline. Hence we may the 
rather admit the probable account of Diodorus, 
where Arrian fails us, that his defeat there was a 
lesson which he did not neglect. Assembling an 
army in Mesopotamia, while Alexander was in Dl0(i , 17 . 
Egypt, he assiduously attended himself to bring c 53 ' 
his numerous forces, of various nations, and lan¬ 
guages, and customs, and weapons, and art of war, 

VOL. IX. D D t0 
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chap, to act in some reasonable concert. But he had 

, xux - . more confidence in the attachment, as well as in the 
military character, of his northern subjects. Among 
them, in youth, he had acquired military fame, 
and among'them, when the throne was hardly in 
his view, he had held a satrapy. There then, 
should Alexander, unallured by the rich meed, left 
apparently unguarded in the south, seek him, he 
might reasonably hope, with his cavalry, excellent 
in kind and very superior in number, in an open 
country, to be superior altogether; yet, in case of 
an unfortunate event, the mountains were at hand 
for refuge, with a brave and, it might be hoped, a 
loyal people their inhabitants. But, should his 
enemy take the more obviously inviting and less 
immediately dangerous course southward, he might 
follow through the immense plains with his ca¬ 
valry at secure distance,watch opportunities, annoy 
without exposing himself to danger of defeat, and 
in the end, as happened to the Roman army under 
Crassus, in the third century after, destroy him 
without a battle. 

Nevertheless why no disturbance was given to 
Alexander’s army in crossing the Euphrates, none 
in the extent of the Mesopotamian plain between 
that great river and the Tigris, and, when that 
second great obstacle was reached, at the place 
indicated as the station of the Persian king’s 
army, why no obstruction was provided there, 
information fails. This however may be observed, 
that the Parthians, when they destroyed Crassus, 
had been for more than two centuries, in constant 

contact, 

% 
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contact, and frequent wars, with the armies of the sect 
G reek princes oi Syria ; an advantage tor the ,—^—, 
contest to come, of which the northern subjects ot 
Darius wholly failed. The ligris at that place 
and in that season not denying a ford, and no 
enemy interrupting, yet the rapidity of the stream, An- 1 . 
with its depth, made the passage troublesome and 
hazardous. The Assyrian bank nevertheless, under 
the able management of Alexanders army, was 
rained without loss of lives. Rest then was 
allowed for some days, to prepare for new fatigue; 
delay being also apparently necessary toward ob¬ 
taining information where the hostile army w as. 

In the interval happened an eclipse ot the moon; 
nearly total. The solicitude which this phenomenon 
never failed to excite among the Greeks, as a 
mysterious indication of the purposes of the gods 
toward men, required attention. Sacrifices there¬ 
fore were offered to the moon, the sun, and the 
earth, as deities through whose agency eclipses 
happen; and the judicious seer, Aristander o 
Tehnissus, declared that the phenomenon foreto d 
a battle, to be fought within the running mont 
and that it concurred with the indications of the 
victims in assuring that Alexanders army woul 

b \te°s r oTdL mind being thus not only set at 
ease, but filled w ith hope, Alexander resumed^ 

march. Darius’s purpose,. h * avoid the 
tained his enemy s deterannatio of 

allurement of Babylon. Susa and the , ^ ^ 
the southern provinces, appear* - dinCT ft 

u-eary him by . cirenitous march, avo.dm^ 
n d 2 
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CHAP, battle. And Alexander was thus effectually put 
xlix. t0 difficulty: very doubtfully informed where 
v ' Darius was, he directed his way down the course 
of the Tigris, with that river on his right, and the 
Sogdian mountains on his left. 

Having proceeded thus three days, in uncer¬ 
tainty, on the fourth he had information from his 
advanced party, that they had seen a body of 
Arr. i. 3. the enemy’s horse. Assurance presently following 
*' r " that it was only a detachment of not more than 

a thousand, he himself, with two bodies of his 
best mounted cavalry, the royal horse, and the 
companions, proceeded against them. The Persians, 
whose orders probably were to observe, and not to 
fight, presently retreated; but, Alexander pursuing, 
(his opportunities having been great, through his 
command of Palestine and Egypt, to procure horses 
of the race always esteemed the finest in the world) 
a few overtaken were killed, and also a few' were 
made prisoners. From these intelligence was gained 
that Darius, with his whole force, occupied a strong 
camp, at the distance of but a few miles. 

9 . Upon this Alexander halted. Chusing then 

an advantageous spot, he surrounded it with a 
rampart and ditch, as a depository for his baggage 
and sick, and of retreat for his forces in any adverse 
circumstances. In this work, and in preparation 
for battle by rest and otherwise, he employed four 
days. 

We want assurance of the numbers, now on 
either side preparing to contend for the empire 
of the civilized world. An official return of the 
Persian force is said by Arrian, on the authority of 

Aristobulus, 
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Aristobulus, to have come into Alexander's hands; sect. 
stating the nations or provinces which furnished . IL 
the men, and in some instances distinguishing 
horse from foot; but that it gave numbers does 
not appear. On what authority therefore Arrian 
has undertaken to state the totals of the several 
arms, we want to know; and what error in tran¬ 
scription of his work may have made the infantry, 
far beyond all other accounts, a million, must be 
left for conjecture. The horse are said to have been 
forty thousand, sithebearing chariots two hundred, 
elephants only tifteen ; numbers all clearly within 
probability. The Grecian infantry that retreated 
from the Euphrates under Mazteus are mentioned 
to have been two thousand. What more may have 
been still in the Persian king’s service is no where 
distinctly said. But if the infantry altogether 
were a hundred thousand, the proportion would be 
nearer to what experience on former occasions 
would lead the Persian king or his generals to 
desire to assemble, even nearer to what we find 
previously ordinary in Persian armies, and perhaps 
nearer to what Arrian himself meant to report f . 

But whatever myriads of Asiatics, with missile 
weapons, may be supposed to have attended, it 
is evident, from the historian's account of the 
following battle, that the king and his principal 

officers, 

5 If the historian wrote the words at length, K** 
ten myriads, or a hundred thousand, and the transcriber, 

‘ixaro* a hundred myriads, or a million, the addition 

and alteration would be less than is often found to have been 
made in Grecian manuscripts. If, on the other hand, numeral 
letters were used, a blot near the top of I, meaning ten, mig it 
lead the transcriber, to suppose it P, meaning a hundre . 
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chap, officers, reckoned the horse, the chariots, the 

XLIX ' , elephants, and among the infantry, almost only 
the small body of Greeks, as the strength of their 
army 

It is observable then that Arrian, with the caution 
so usual with him, which stamps authority on his 
more positive assertions, has avoided to undertake 
for exactness in giving the numbers even of the 
king of Macedonia's army, which he says consisted 
of about forty thousand foot, and seven thousand 
horse. Possibiy the Macedonian generals, from 
whom he drew his narrative, lessened the Mace¬ 
donian force while they magnified the Persian ; but 
we are not furnished with ground for any precise 
conjecture on the subject. If to the accounts of 
his losses, since he entered Asia, we add those of 
recruits joining him from Greece, they will hardly 
make his European force so great. But, for raising 
men among the Grecian settlements in Asia and 
Egypt, his opportunities, as before observed, tvere 
large; and his own letter, formerly noticed, to 
Darius from Tyre, may seem to advert to the 
service in his army of others, beside Greeks, who 
were become his subjects. Indeed we have seen 
it of old usual to admit such among Grecian 
mercenaries, whence they obtained military esti¬ 
mation as Greeks. That the force of every 
description, attending him, was in the highest state 
of Grecian discipline, is little to be doubted. It 
would then be improved for contest with Asiatic 
armies by practice against Asiatic armies, and 

perhaps 

* Thus, according to Curtius (who among his theatrical 
matter has some good historical observations) at the battle of 
Issue, Darius equestriprcelio ducrncrt optabat. 1. 3. c. 11. 
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perhaps strengthened by whatever useful in Asiatic 
Practice, whether of the cavalry, or of the li„ht- 
armed service, could be gained through the con¬ 
quests made. 

Had the composition and temper and discipline 
of Darius’s army been such that he could have 
completely chosen his measures, the sequel seems 
enough to show, not only that he had done judi¬ 
ciously in hitherto avoiding a battle, but that, 
persevering in that course, he would probably have 
mined Alexander. But for such perseverance 
difficulties would remain, such as those which 
disturbed his purpose of waiting for Alexander in 
Syria, before the battle of Issus. Finding it there¬ 
fore necessary at length to hazard a battle, which 
he had hitherto, probably with just judgement, 
avoided, he deposited his heavy baggage and his 
military chest in the fortified city of Arbela; and 
he chose the station where to wait the enemy about 
six miles of^ at Gaugamela, on the river Bumadiu, 
which runs into the Tigris. The country around, 
open, with gentle undulations of surface, was 
advantageous for the action of his cavalry, on 
which he principally depended, liut he hoped also 
for great effect from his sithebearing chariots; and, 
to give this kind of artillery its best opportunity, 
numerous hands were employed to remove, to a 
great extent, any of those smaller inequalities of 
surface which might impede it. Thus prepared, 
waiting for the enemy, he avoided all attempt to 
' disturb his measures on the ground which he had 
taken, only about seven miles off. 


d p 4 
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' XI.IX. 

SECTION III. 

Battle of Gaugamela, commonly called of Arbela. 

Arr.i s. Alexander, on the fifth night after reaching 
his station, called to arms about the second watch, 
near midnight, and marched immediately, with 
the purpose of attacking the enemy at daybreak. 
Nearly midway some hills of moderate height had 
prevented the view of either camp from the other. 
On his arrival there, unmolested, having a full 
view of the Persian station, he saw marks of recent 
handy-work, to a great extent. The military his¬ 
torian does not account for the failure of previous 
observation, but proceeds to say that, unaware of 
the enemy’s object for sithed chariots, what are 
called, in modern military phrase, wolf-holes, con¬ 
cealed excavations, prepared with pointed stakes, 
to disturb the approach of any troops, but especially 
of cavalry, were apprehended. On this the army 
was halted, and a council of war was called. Such 
then was the improvident ardor among Alexander's 
young officers, that a majority, in contempt of the 
enemy, recommended attack without delay ; but, 
Parmenio advising previous investigation, Alex¬ 
ander’s intuitive mind repressed his own ardor, 
which was inferior to none, and, the ground being 
very advantageous, he incamped on it in order of 
battle. 

It was not in the practice of the Persians, as 

of 
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of the Greeks, to fortify their camps’, and their sect. 
management of their cavalry, as we have seen 
foimerly in Xenophon s account, assisted to make x«> c vr . 
nightly assault formidable. Among their labors. 
now, to prepare for action without their camp, 
little had been done to provide security within. Arrui "' 1 3 
Such therefore was the apprehension excited by the 
view of Alexander’s army, occupying the heights 
only three miles off, that the troops were formed 
in order of battle in the evening, and kept under 
arms all night. A written statement of that order, 
according to Aristobulus, came after the battle, 
into Alexander’s hands. The extreme of the left 
w’as held by the Bactrian, Daan, and Arachosian 
horse. The forces of Persia proper followed, fo'ot 
and horse intermingled. The Susian and Cardusian 
troops then completed that wing. The center, 
immediately commanded by Darius, composed of 
Indians, emigrant Carians, perhaps having the 
Grecian discipline, Mardians, who were bowmen, 

Uxians, Babylonians and Arabians, was formed 
in very deep order. Directly about the king's 
person were two bodies of royal guards; one 
styled the king’s kinsmen, the other the Melophor 
Persians 8 ; and on the flanks of these the Greek 
mercenaries. The elephants, and fifty sithed 

chariots, 

7 *Ovti s'^txTowiJ'oi* Avkitf txA axgtCis. An ian, 

1. 3,c. u. 

* The body of Persians called by the Greeks 
applebearers, or orangebearers, are said to have been spearmen, 
at the hand-end of whose spears, or lances, apparently for 
balance, was a gilt ball; for which Wesseling’s note 64 to the 
59th chapter of Diodorus’s 17th book, and the authorities there 
indicated, may be consulted. 
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chap, chariots, were in front of the center; a hundred 
. xt x ’ , chariots, supported by the Scythian horse, were in 
front of the left, and fifty chariots, with Armenian 
and Cappadocian horse, in front of the right. 

Alexander, with numbers insufficient for meeting 
the whole Persian line, and therefore liable to have 
his flanks turned, and perhaps his rear, resolved 
upon the mode of action of which, as far as history 
shows, Epameinondas seems to have given, in the 
battle of Leuctra, the first example for antient and 
for modern times; directing a superior force against 
a particular point of the hostile army, and avoiding, 
as far as might be, to meet the rest. With this 
view he advanced in two equal lines, so arranged 
that, should the enemy, far outnumbering him in 
cavalry, gain his flank or rear, the whole might 
« Ts' 3 readily form a hollow square. In this order, first 
so in direction toward the Persian center as to be 
outflanked each way, he took, as he proceeded, an 
oblique direction toward the right. The Persians, 
observing this, inclined to the left, to obviate his 
apparent purpose of gaining their flank. Alexander 
however had almost reached the extreme of the 
ground which they had levelled for the operation 
of their chariots, when his cavalry and Darius’s 
Scythian horse were nearly meeting. The appre¬ 
hension of the Persian generals then was that, by 
further progress in that course, he would render 
their chariots useless, and therefore the Scythian, 
with a part of the Bactrian horse, were ordered 
immediately to charge. Alexander hastened for¬ 
ward the Grecian mercenary cavalry under Me- 
nidas, to meet them, and thus the action began. 

1 The 
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The Greeks were nearly yielding before superior 
numbers, when Alexander ordered Aretas, with 
the Pseonian cavalry, and that of the G reek con¬ 
federacy 8 , to their support; and then the enemy 
were compelled to give way. But the rest of the 
Bactrians advancing on the other side, and the 
Scythians, both men and horses, being superiorly 
provided with defensive armour, Alexanders 
troops were again pressed, and the action was for 
some time doubtful. r l he superior discipline how - 
ever of the Greeks, charging in .regular order 
those who held no line, gave them at length a clear 
superiority, and the enemy fed. 

During this contest the Persian sitliehearing 
chariots were advanced against that part ot 'the 
Grecian line where Alexander himself had his 
station. It had been foreseen that the shock of 
that kind of artillery upon the phalanx might be 
formidable. To weaken the effect therefore a body 
of light-armed was advanced, who, with a shower 
of missile weapons, wounding drivers and horses 
in their approach, disturbed the order necessary to 
their efficacy; while active men, unmcumheid 
with the panoply, easily avoiding the line of the 
chariots, hung upon their flanks, anc some even 
approached so as to seize the reins and turn their 

course. Thus the proposed simultaneous charge 

of the whole body of the chariots was so obviated 
that for those which could hold the proposed 

ol it was not difficult to open and let t em 

Side injury, On# *> thc A "' " 
passing, were taken. This 
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chap. This point gained appears to have afforded 
, XLIX - . important relief to Alexanders army, among 
pressures from superior numbers, directed with 
considerable judgement, and supported with valor. 
The Persian main body followed the charge of the 
sithebearing chariots, expecting to meet in front 
the phalanx in disorder, while a powerful body of 
horse was endeavoring to gain its right flank. The 
defeat however of the Bactrians and Scythians 
inabled Alexander to send Aretas, with the cavalry, 
under him, against that body. The contest here 
again was severe. At length however the Persians 
were driven against their own infantry, so as to 
disturb that part of the line where Darius had his 
station. Alexander observed, and proceeded in¬ 
stantly to profit from this. Moving his phalanx 
to the left, he directed its attack in column against 
the disordered Persian ranks, which he charged at 
the same time with the horse immediately about 
him; and presently piercing and dividing the 
Persian line, he threw all into confusion. Plight 
became extensive; to restore order in that part 
Kind.1.1?. was no longer possible; Darius, tho, according 
q Cun. 1.4. to those whom both Diodorus and Curtius fol- 
c - 15, lowed, not till after personal exertions in the thickest 
of the action, nor till after his charioteer .was killed 9 , 
of necessity joined in retreat. 

Alexander then, whether led more by his con¬ 
stant 

* Diodorus says by a javelin from the hand of Alexander 
himself. Had this been in any degree ascertained, it would 
hardly have failed of notice from Arrian. Curtius gives it to 
an unknown hand. Both say it was supposed by those around 
that Darius himself was killed, and thence the flight of the 
Persians that followed. 
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■stant passion for the glory of personal valor or sect 
instigated by the circumstances of the moment ™ 

and eagerness of desire to make the Persian kin- ' ’ 

, 8 Pn f ner ’ Wears to have overlooked the first 
duty of a commander-in-chief for the pur,rose of 
executing that of an inferior officer. Instead of 
directing his attention to his left wing, which lie 
had weakened to make his successful impression 
on the right, he pressed pursuit of the defeated 
part of the Persian line, with the cavalry about 
him, and directed the whole phalanx of his right 
to follow. Meanwhile, how far under direction 
from Darius himself, who according to both 
Diodorus and Curtius, excelled in military skill as 
well as in valor, must remain uncertain, the 


enemy s right wing, commanded immediately by 
Mazmus, had profited from Alexander's fault. 
Parmenio, with two .lines in phalanx, was unable 
to withstand the great body of horse, charging, 
as seems to have been the Persian way, in column. 

I hey did not indeed rout, but they broke through Ch.ss.s.s. 
both his lines. Not stopping then to complete ullhi,Hi "' 
their success, as if it was already certain, in their 
habitual passion for plunder, they proceeded to 
the camp, which was within view. It was so out 
of contemplation, says Arrian,, that any cavalry 
could break through two lines in phalanx, that 
the orderly retreat of that body, in case of failure 
of victory, was depended upon for the security of 
the camp. The small guard therefore being sur¬ 
prized, was presently overpowered; Persian pri¬ 
soners, probably not numerous, being released, 
joined their victorious cavalry in slaughter and 
7 plunder. 
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chap plunder. Meanwhile another body of the enemy’s 

J a ’ x ‘ . horse gaining Parmenio’s left, prevented his de¬ 
taching any assistance to the camp : so that, 
threatened on all sides, he with difficulty main¬ 
tained his ground. 

Information of these circumstances, sent after 
Alexander, who was far advanced in pursuit of Da¬ 
rius, first reached Simmias, commander of a large 
body of the phalanx following him. That officer 
judged it so important, that, without waiting for 
orders, he halted his division, while the messenger 
hastened after the king. Alexander, tho w ith ex¬ 
treme regret, did not hesitate about the measure 
w hich prudence imperiously required. Returning, 
with the utmost speed, to relieve the laboring part 
of his army, on arriving he charged the Persian 
cavalry, which w'as hanging on Parmenio’s left. A 
contest singularly vehement insued. Sixty of the 
body, called the companions, immediately at¬ 
tending Alexander, were killed: Hephaestion, 
Coenus, Menidas, generals of high rank, were 
wounded. Grecian discipline however at length 
prevailed against the valor of numbers less ably 
combined, and the Persians, once compelled to 
give way, took to precipitate flight. Meanwhile 
Parmenio, relieved from the pressure on his flank, 
could use his Thessalian cavalry against the 
enemy in front, and at the same time detach a 
part of his second line, which presently over¬ 
powered the Persians, tumultuously plundering the 
camp. Alexander, after having defeated the ene¬ 
my's cavalry, came to his support; but, through 
the exertions especially of the Thessalian horse, 

who 
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who earned the highest credit, the victory was 
already complete. 

The indefatigable prince then, directing Par- 
inenio to proceed to take possession of the Persian 
camp, resumed himself the pursuit of his royal 
foe. Reaching the river Lycus, itself no small 
obstacle, supervening night made farther effort 
hopeless, even had those under him been equal to 
farther effort. The horses he rode had been 


SECT. 

in. 


relieved by relays; many of the horses of those 
attending him, it is said, had already died of 
fatigue. Thus necessitated he returned to his 
camp. On arriving he directed that his army 
should have repose; but he allowed himself little. 
Moving again at midnight, with a chosen body df 
cavalry, he reached Arbela so unexpectedly that 
he became master of the town, apparently without 
resistance, and found in it, yet unmoved, all the 
valuables deposited there; among which a chariot, 
shield, and how of the Persian king, the second oi 
each sort the fruits of his victories, were especially 


noticed. 

Such, according to Arrian’s probable and mostly 
perspicuous account, drawn, as he professes, from 
the narratives of general officers present, was the 
battle, fought near Gaugamela, but commonly 
called of Arbela, which decided the fate of the 
Persian empire. In reporting numbers slain, that 
historian however, is, against his custom, extra¬ 
vagant; he says only one hundred men were 
killed on the Grecian side, and on the Persian 
three hundred thousand; adding, that tie pri 
sorters were still much more numerous^He™ 


Arrian, I. 3. 
c. 15. 
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chap, however, as on former occasions, it is necessary 
XLIX - , to recollect how liable numbers are to be altered 
in transcription; and error may the rather be 
suspected as, of the other antient writers of 
Alexander’s history, tho generally given to extra¬ 
vagance, none has approached that found in our 
copies of Arrian’s work. But supposing those 
copies should be trusted for accuracy in numerical 
notation, yet his care continually demonstrated 
to follow the best authorities, being considered, 
his report can only be valuable as an eminent 
example of the antiquity of the trick of govern¬ 
ments to give their warrant to false accounts, 
exaggerating an enemy’s loss in battle, and lessen¬ 
ing their own ; least practicable in ours, where a 
vigilant party is always ready to detect and expose 
any attempt at such fraud, and rather to mislead 
public belief in the contrary direction. Never¬ 
theless that the destruction on the Persian side 
rvas great, is clearly probable. But that the loss 
of the victors also w r as severe may, against 
Arrian’s enumeration, be gathered from his nar¬ 
rative. In an action fully acknowleged to have 
been strongly contested, and even long of doubtful 
issue, it could not be otherwise; and the admis¬ 
sion that the cavalry of the royal companions alone 
lost five hundred horses, tho some are said to 
have died of fatigue in the pursuit, would suffice 
for assurance that the slain altogether were 
numerous. 

Arrian we may believe followed his usual guides, 
the Macedonian generals, in his account of the 
conduct of the Persian king; but what their 

knowlege 
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knowlege of it was may be questionable; and ; 
policy might lead them to adopt the most unfavor- 
able among various, and apparently all uncertain 
reports. He says that Darius, immediately on 
Alexander’s charging the part of his line « here 
he had his station, so yielded to fear as to be 
among the first to set the example ot (light. It 
is creditable for the Grecian character that other 
Grecian accounts remain transmitted. Diodorus, n 
not usually an inventor, attributes to Darius the a 
first praise of that courage and conduct on the 
Persian side, which, even in Arrian's report, long 
balanced the battle. Curtins, nearly concurring, 
farther gives him credit for generous and magna¬ 
nimous conduct, even in bis flight; ol which one Q 
circumstance, necessarily of some publicity, may, 
even on his authority, deserve notice. Having 
put the river Lycus between himself and the pur¬ 
suing enemy, it was proposed, by some about him, 
immediately to destroy the bridge by which lie 
had passed. Hut he forbad; observing that thou¬ 
sands of bis subjects, who bad been ingaged in 
the chance of war with him, might want that 
bridge; and he would not, for bis individual safety, 

deprive them ol a chance tor safety . All nc 
1 • counts 

» Curtiuss narrative so frequently cm responds will. Arrian's, 

and especially his account of the more important circumstances 

raising a superstructure ^ ^ hou scenic dialogue, 

with flowery ornament, romantic l * le ’ far a fact 

that it is rarely possible to estimate 11 s » - without 


VOL. IX. 
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chav, counts indicate that, before Alexander arrived, 

XLIX 

v-lthe bridge was rendered impassable. 

We have had more than one occasion to observe 
that an Asiatic army defeated, commonly dispersed, 
so that, for a time, it nearly ceased to exist as an 
army. Of Darius’s forces the Greeks alone, unless 
also the cavalry immediately attending him, seem 

Oiod. 1.17. to have preserved order in retreat. Reports were 
various of the course which he immediately took 
in his flight, and perhaps none exactly true; for it 
seems likely that, at first, some concealment was 
advisable, and even necessary. His plans however 
were not so defective but that misfortune was in 
some degree provided for. Estimating, according 
to appearance, justly, the deficiency of his means 
to defend the rich and open southern provinces, 
with a population of little loyalty, lie directed 

his 

without some corroborating evidence. Hence whether his 
lively description ol the miseries of the defeated, in their flight 
from the field of Gaugamela, tho probable enough, be derived 
from any just authority, or is only a fanciful emulation of 
Thucydides’s fine picture of the flight of the Athenian army 
under Nicias and Demosthenes fiom Syracuse, may be ques¬ 
tioned. Like the poet, he undertakes to know everything. 
Not contented with giving, like Livy and so many other 
antient writers, the speeches of generals to their armies before 
battle, he answers for their words, their looks, and their pas¬ 
sions, what they knew and what they felt in the midst of the 
hottest action. Through this licence indeed lie offers some 
scenes admirably suited to either the stage or the easel. Thus 
his work seems to have been adapted to the taste of a refined 
and luxurious age, when the despotism of the Homan empire 
denied to the public all interference in public concerns, so that 
minds, even the most capable of public business, and the most 
disposed to it, must find content, as they best might, in idle 
amusement. 
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bis course toward Media; and, when it was sect. 
ascertained that the enemy had taken the contrary . llf 
course, so that communication northward was 
clearly free, he collected some of his dispersed 
cavalry. Before long then he was joined by relies 
of his Grecian infantry, to the number of about 
two thousand, with Paron of Phocis and Glaucon 
of iEtolia, their commanders. The severity exer¬ 
cised toward those Greeks, who at the Granicus 
and at Issus had fought against the army ot the 
Grecian confederacy, would be admonition tor 
hese to remain true to their ingngemont tor the 
Persian service. 


SECTION IV. 

. tlcxander'i Match to liab/hm, *“»«, «» d 01 

Perscpohs. 

We have seen the generally generous policy ol «!■•+•> 
the Persians, toward conquered people, lading in 
Egypt, through an overweening contempt of those 
superstitions which held the strongest sway in 
Egyptian minds. Their honest pride ot their purer 
religion, becoming evil by excess, had also revolted iw, <■ 3 - 
the Babylonians. The destruction of the temples 
of Babylonian worship, among which that o 
Belus, or Baal, was supereminent, is attributed to 
Xerxes. How far anything, either m Babylonian 
or Egyptian superstition, adverse to the Persian 
government, might justify restraint, or urge to 
severities, remaining history will not inable us to 
Judge. The Babylonians however were prepared, 

3h ' E £ a nearl y 
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c h a p. nearly as the Egyptians, to rejoice in passing under 
, xux - . a new dominion. This was not likely to be a 
secret to either of the contending princes; and 
Aman, 1. s. while it assisted to determine the retreat of Darius 
Dimi. 1. 17 . northward, Mould strengthen the otherwise power- 
ful inducement for Alexander to go southward. 
Accordingly abandoning for the present, w hat had 
been the first object of his keen mind, the pursuit 
of the defeated monarch, he hastened, in the oppo¬ 
site direction, to take possession of the rich prize 
u’aiting for his grasp. 

Arrian,]. 3. . Nothing opposed his march to Babylon. Mazasus, 
q. Cu.t, with all he could keep together of the large divi- 
1 c ' u sion of the Persian army which he had commanded 
at the recent battle, had retreated thither, and 
appears to have held the principal authority there. 
A garrison in the citadel was commanded by 
Bagophanes. Alexander expected resistance; but, 
as he approached, he was met by the whole popu¬ 
lation of the immense city unarmed, the nobles 
and priests leading a solemn procession, bearing 
presents, and declaring the surrender of the town, 
citadel, and treasury to his pleasure. Mazaius, it 
appears, promoted the measure; and Bagophanes, 
hopeless of support from his king, hastened, after 
the example, to earn the conqueror's favor. Alex¬ 
ander, courteous to all, took Mazieus into his 
confidence, and directed his policy to gain, among 
the Babylonians, that attachment which the conduct 
of the Persian government had repelled. Commu¬ 
nicating with the Chaldean chiefs of the Babylonian 
religion, he ordered the temples, which had lain in 
ruin from the time of Xerxes, to be restored under 

their 
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their direction, and he presided at a sacrifice to sect. 
Belus, performed as they prescribed. , 1V ' . 

We are unfurnished with ground for estimating 
how far the conduct of Mazauis was reproachable. 

His omission to obstruct the enemy’s passage of 
the Euphrates may very possibly have been within 
orders. His conduct in the battle ot Arbela lias 
eulogv in all antieiit accounts, M e must look to 
the texture of the Persian empire, and to pre¬ 
ceding circumstances, and to some following, for 
direction of judgement. Even in the earlier reign, n, s ■ * y 
with less irregular succession, of Artaxorxe* 
Mnemon, we have seen the generous and upright 
satrap Pharnabazus openly avowing, that he reck¬ 
oned himself bound in allegiance to the soverem 
of the empire only as long as he injoyed his confi¬ 
dence and favor. Intelligence had now reached 
Alexander of circumstances in Armenia. Betore 
the battle of Issus all Asia, westward of that 
country, had yielded to him. The event ot that 
battle could not but affect the nunds both of rulers 
and subjects there. Those dissatisfied, reason¬ 
ably or otherwise, with the actual state of things 
would look toward a revolution. The event o 
the battle of Arbela would augment and extend _ 
that disposition. Hence, apparently, it was that - - (j ■ 
Alexander sent, from Babylon, a satrap »n o 
Armenia; and, for the execution of that ugh an 
important office, he chose one whethe a 

Persian or of whatever country under 1 eraan 
dominion, had been a subject in high^ office unde, 
tile Persian crown, Mithrines, to W1 

owed the ready surrender of the cutdei of Sardts. 

E E 3 
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chap, and it does not appear that any Greek was sent 
^ XL1X ' . to check or share his authority. Mazaeus had so 
recommended himself that the important dignity 
of satrap of Babylon was committed to him, but 
with civil authority only. The military command 
of the district was given to Apollodorus of Am- 
phipolus, and the presidency of the revenue to 
Asclepiodorus son of Philon. 

Cun. i.5. It. may deserve notice, then, on the authority 

of Curtius, tho unmentioned by Arrian, whose 
guides, the Macedonian generals, were likely to 
avoid notice of it, that Apollodorus was directed 
to raise recruits for the army in Babylon and its 
territory. The wealth of that city and the extent 
of rich territory acquired with it, inabled Alex¬ 
ander, apparently with the revenue ordinarily paid 
to the former soverein, to reward those who had 
shared with him the labors and dangers of his ex¬ 
pedition. He made a donation, according to Cu rtius, 
Q Curt to each Macedonian horseman of about twenty- 
c ’ four pounds sterling, to every other horseman 
about twenty, and every foot soldier near ten. 

A disposition, among the southern provinces, to 
disaffection toward the government of Darius, or 
rather toward the Persian dynasty altogether, 
marked in the occurrences at Babylon, seems yet 
more strongly marked in what followed at Susa. 
That city had been the principal seat of the Persian 
government; chosen for the convenience of its 
situation between Babylon, Ecbatana and Perse- 
polis, the antient capitals of the Assyrian, Median 
sirab. 1.15. and Persian kingdoms. It was the common 
cd. 1 ^' winter residence of the court, which, on account 

of 
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of the heat there in summer, which Strabo men- sect 

tions as extraordinary, generally moved for that ,__ 

season to Ecbatana. Communication from Susa 


had been such as to induce Alexander to send 


thither one of his generals, Philoxenus, without a 
military force, meerly as a negotiator. After no 
long stay in Babylon, proceeding himself with 
his army toward Susa, he was met by the son of 
the satrap, accompanied by a messenger from 
Philoxenus, with dispatches assuring him that the 
surrender of the city was ready on his arrival, 
and with it that of the general treasury of the 
empire, containing valuables to the amount of 
fifty thousand talents, about ten millions sterling. 
This came into Alexander’s possession; and ‘it 


was farther a gratifying circumstance of triumph, 
that in Susa was found the spoil that Xerxes had 
carried from various Grecian cities, to exhibit to 
his eastern subjects as testimonies of his conquests 
in the west. Among them the brazen statues of 
those celebrated tyrannicides, venerated by the 
Athenians as martyrs in the cause ot liberty, 
lhtrmodius and Aristogeiton, were especially no¬ 
ticed Alexander consulted his popularity and 
fame among the Greeks generally, as well as espe¬ 
cially among the Athenians, at. the same time 
confuting the slander of the demagogues who had 
been in the habit of qualifying his fath* anc 
himself as tyrants, hy sending these to Athens as 
presents to the Athenian people. I l«e«l hyorde 
STe soverein assembly in the equate called 
Cerameicus, they remained there as Armn a’snre 
„s, in his time, near S»c hundred years after. 

E E 4 
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S. 3. of this 
chap. 


At Susa Alexander displayed his generosity 
also in another way ; for the concurrence of Dio¬ 
dorus with the Latin historian here apparently may 
be trusted for what Arrian, intent principally on 
military movements, tho no way contradicting, has 
omitted. The illustrious prisoners, the wife and 
family of Darius, who, in the long journey from 
Cilicia, had been always treated with the kindest, 
respect, were now settled in the royal palace of 
Susa; probably the most grateful resting-place for 
them; and it would also probably be to their 
gratification that here, as at Babylon, the civil 
administration was committed to one of Alex¬ 
ander’s new subjects, Abulites, a Persian. The 
military authority was reserved still to Greeks, and 
mostly Macedonians. Archelaus son of Theodorus 
was appointed commander-in-chief within the pro¬ 
vince of Susiana. The government of the citadel 
of Susa was committed to Mazarus, one of the 
band of companions. Menes was sent to take 
the extensive and critically situated viceroyship of 
Syria and Phenicia; whether superseding Ascle- 
piodorus, who had superseded Arimmas when 
Alexander was leaving Tyre to march against 
Darius, or including his province within a wider 
command. Menes carried with him three thou¬ 
sand talents, about six hundred thousand pounds; 
part to supply Antipater, for the war threatened 
in Greece by Agis king of Lacedaemon, and the 
rest to raise recruits for the army in Asia. 

Alexander appears to have denied to the purer 
religion of Persia the respect with which he had stu¬ 
diously treated the Chaldean superstition, as well as 

the 
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the still grosser Egyptian. Yet we are not unin- sect. 
formed of what may have led to this. The Persians, 
with a misbecoming pride in their purer faith, for 
the principles ot which perhaps Herodotus, con- cii.e. s. ?. 
firmed as we find him by following writers, may 0<t, “ sHlsl 
be trusted, were disposed to be intolerant of all 
others ; and not only had been severe against the 
Egyptian and Chaldean, but, till they had learnt to 
fear the Greeks, had even persecuted the Grecian. 

At Susa, instead of ceremonies in honor of the 
national religion, as at Memphis and Babylon, the 
historian reports only a magnificent sacrifice, ac¬ 
cording to the Grecian ritual, accompanied with 


Grecian gymnic games. 

A reinforcement from Greece and the Grecian Arr. 1. .1 
cities of Asia, which, tho Arrian has not specified c 16 
the numbers (the Macedonian generals, his autho¬ 
rities, having apparently avoided to report such 
matters,) may perhaps reasonably be believed, on 
the testimonies of Diodorus and Curtius, to have 
been the largest yet at any one time received. , ir 
Those historians concur in reporting six thousand JP" , 
loot and five hundred horse from Macedonia, three 1 '■ 
thousand five hundred foot and six hundred horse 
from Thrace, and mercenary infantry from Pelo¬ 
ponnesus four thousand; differing only concerning 
cavalry from Peloponnesus, which the former 
makes near a thousand, the other under four 
hundred. Thus however the foot w'ould be thir¬ 
teen thousand five hundred, and the horse, at the 
lowest account, near fifteen hundred. With this 
reinforcement, according to the same writers, came 
fifty youths, of the first families of Macedonia, 

sent 
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chap- sent by their parents, with recommendation from 

, XITX ' , Antipater, to be admitted among the king’s page- 
guards. Amyntas son of Andromenes is named 
as the officer commanding this large reinforcement, 
led to such a distance. 

Master now of the greatest and far the richest 
part of the Persian empire, the bounds of Alex¬ 
ander’s dominion were not very different from 
those of modern Turkey. But proper Persia, the 
native land of the great Cyrus, the rich kingdom 
of Media, and extensive provinces inhabited by a 
warlike race, northward of Media, yet acknowleged 
the sovereinty of the unfortunate Darius. ' The 
nay to Persia was difficult, over rugged moun¬ 
tains, held by theUxians; a people who, not only 
for ages had maintained themselves in independ¬ 
ency of the great empire surrounding them, but, 
denying the payment of tribute, made that great 
empire in some degree tributary to them. In the 
capital of Persia, as in a place of the best security 
in those times known, a very great treasure had 
been deposited. Thus, for postponing the imme¬ 
diate pursuit of Darius, two important objects 
were offered ; to deprive the enemy of the means 
which the treasury of Persia proper would afford 
for continuing the w ? ar, and to bring to just sub¬ 
jection a people who had been so permitted to 
disgrace an empire which he proposed to make his 
owm. When the Persian government wanted pas¬ 
sage for troops between Susiana and Persia proper, 
it had grown into custom to pay them for per¬ 
mission. Observing what is transmitted of the 
circumstances of Asia, and of the character of its 

various 
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various population, it cannot be doubted, but sect. 

that, with this indignity, the Persian government >.—_ 

had been accustomed to bear another, that of 
frequent depredations on its faithful subjects, un¬ 
revenged, or deficiently punished : for a people 
situated like the llxians could, only by frequent 
predatory warfare, have the practice necessary 
toward their skill and renown in war. The Uxians, 
informed of Alexander’s approach, with the pur¬ 
pose of marching across their country, sent a 
deputation, informing him ot former custom, and 
demanding the payment usually received from the 
Persian court; intimating that, without it, any 
attempt to pass would be resisted. Alexander, 
without negotiation or threat,dismissed the mission 
with answer, ‘that the llxians might occupy with 
‘ their forces the straits in their mountains, and 
‘ there receive the demanded tribute. 

In passing the river and crossing the plain he 
found no opposition. Arrived at the mountains, 
he took upon himself the command of one select 
body and committed that ot another to his 
favorite general Craterus. With Susian guides, by 
a V ery rough and difficult road, in one day. he 
traversed the wild highlands, so as to reach some 
cultivated dales at night. The inhabitants un¬ 
prepared, were in numbers killed m their beds. 
Whether this was a just ora necessary seventy, 
Arrian, like other antient writers, not amays 
solicitous about such matters, has not at all shown. 

The booty, principally cattle (for these high aniffirs 

had not the use of money) «* 

probably an important ncpusition fc» the -upp y 
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chap, of the army. Meanwhile Craterus, by another 

. XLIX ~ . road, had reached the heights commanding the 
strait. So beyond expectation bold and rapid had 
been these measures that no guard was there. The 
Uxian chiefs supposing they might safely await 
the return of their deputation, had delayed for it 
the call upon their people to leave their homes; 
and Alexander joined Craterus at the narrow, 
before their forces arrived. Hastening at length, 
they got into a situation where they could neither 
fight nor withdraw. On the plain ground they 
could not contend with the Grecian heavy¬ 
armed ; and the eminences, on which they had 
depended both for advantage in action and security 
in retreat, were in the enemy’s possession. In 
the flight, which they presently attempted, many 
were killed : resistance they made hardly any. It 
may seem reasonable to hope it was for some 
offencej unnoticed by Arrian, that their extermi¬ 
nation was threatened. Ptolemy, he says, related 
that the intercession of Sisygambis, mother of 
Darius, probably for some merit with her, of which 
also the historian has omitted notice, procured 
them allowance to retain their lands among their 
strongholds, paying a yearly tribute of one hundred 
horses, five hundred head of neat cattle, and thirty 
thousand sheep. In the deficiency of our infor¬ 
mation it may seem that the pride of extraordinary 
success, combined with the general carelessness of 
the Greeks for humanity toward barbarians, had 
now begun to overbear that generosity inherited 
from his magnanimous father, and cultivated by 
his great preceptor, which, in the earlier part of 

Alexander’s 
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Alexander s brilliant course, appear on no occasion s E 
tohave failed him". - _J. 

But, in the way to Persia, there remained vet Arr i A 
another highland pass, called by Diodorus the ( )7 
Susiad rocks, threatening greater difficulties. It c - <>&• 
was occupied by a powerful body, Arrian says 
lorty thousand fool, with seven hundred horse, 
under the satrap Ariobarzanes, who had added to 
the natural strength of the ground by fortifications. 
Diodorus, perhaps from authorities more deserving 
of credit here than the generals ingagcd, w hom 
Arrian followed, states the force under Ariobarzanes 
at only twenty-five thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. Alexander committing the main body of 
his army to his veteran general, Parmenio, again 
undertook himself the fatigues and dangers of a 
partizan. His chosen division consisted of all the 
Macedonian heavy-armed, the horse of the band 
of companions, and that of the fore-runners, (pro¬ 
bably lighter horse) with the Agrians, his favorite 
middle-armed, and all the bowmen. A formed 
carriage-road led from the Uxian narrow to that 
called the Persian gate. By this road he directed 
Parmenio to march, taking with him all the heavy 

baggage 


11 Plutarch, but in a most unsatisfactory manner, gives a 
degree of corroboration to the accounts oi Alexanders cruelty 
here. With no nairative of circumstances, be wfeis to an 
extant letter of Alexander's, mentioning that lie bail ordered 
the execution of numeious prisoners, ‘because be th-ugld >*• 
for bis interest.’ But the Biographer, in his tmpiently care¬ 
less way, so confounds the passage of the Uxian highlands with 
the capture of Persepolis, and the conquest ot all Persia, that 
there is no knowing what prisoners he meant to say weie so 
executed. 


Pint v. 
Alex 
p. 6U0. 
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3 H a p. baggage of the army. With his own select body he 

XIJX ' . hastened by a shorter highland way; and, reaching 
Ariobarzanes’s lines, before Parmenio, he rested 
for the night. Next morning he proceeded to 
storm them. But they were so resolutely defended, 
and the satrap had so occupied the commanding 
heights, not only with bowmen and darters, but 
also with machines for the discharge of missile 
weapons, that, with the loss of many men, he M as 
obliged at length to retire. Doubtful then about 
measures, he learnt by inquiry among his prisoners 
(according to Curtius from a son of a Greek by a 
Persian wife, speaking familiarly both languages) 
that there was a mountain path by which it might 
be possible to reach the pass, in the rear of the 
Persian army; but it was rugged and narrow' 1 . 
Again then taking upon himself the command of 
greatest fatigue and danger, and marching by night 
with a chosen body, he left Craterus to command 
the camp; ordering him to w'atch for signals of the 
trumpets, which should indicate that he was arrived 
in the enemy’s rear, and then immediately to assail 
the lines. In his way over the mountains, he 
detached Amyntas, Philotas, and Coenus, tow r ard 
the Persian plain, with orders to secure the passage 
of the river Araxes, which crossed the great road 
to the Persian capital, by throwing a bridge over 
it”, while he, with a second selection of his before 

chosen 

w Diodorus, 17, 68, says a Lycian, prisoner of war, long 
employed as a herdman among the mountains. Plutarch says 
the son of a Lycian by a Persian woman, and thence familiar 
with both the Greek and Persian languages.-Plut. Alex. 

p. 686. 

“ Arrian ha* not named the river or the city. 
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• chosen troops, hastened, according to Arrian mostly sect. 

running along the rugged way, to the enemy's . IV -_, 

station ’ 4 . Arriving before day at their first out¬ 
post, he put all to the sword. A second was also 
surprized so far that few escaped. A third, taking 
alarm, fled to the nearcstheights,and no intelligence 
of Alexander’s approach was carried to the Persian 
camp. About daybreak he arrived at it. The 
trumpets then sounded the appointed signal, and 
Craterus, duly prepared, presently attacked the 
lines. Such was the surprize that resistance was 
little attempted. Some fled from Alexander toward 
Craterus, and others from Craterus toward Alex¬ 
ander. Repulsed each way, those who avoided 
the sword sought the lines again, but were inter¬ 
cepted by Ptolemy ; to whom Alexander, fore¬ 
seeing the event, had assigned a station loi the 
purpose, so that a large proportion of the army 
was destroyed. Ariobarzanes himselt escaped with 
a few horse, with whom, however (for what Curtm^ 
directly says, even Arrian’s account implies) he 
cut his way through the enemy. 

It was apprehended that, as soon as the defeat 
of Ariobarzanes became known, the Persian king 
officers in Persia proper, conscious of inability to 
withstand, yet not disposed, like those of Babylonia d„,,i i w 
and Susiana, to court the conqueror, would, before c 
they fled, plunder the royal treasury. According 

to Curtius, Alexander received intimation ot 

their 


»’At« { T. (5 ’Ax.f^V) * 1 

the stopping of Gronovius’s edition, and the Latm translation 

rfV.tai which tironovius .dopu th. h«h 


bad here. 
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chap, their purpose from Tiridates, a principal officer of- 
^ xux ' , the treasury; whose earnestness to provide for 
Alexander's early arrival is mentioned by Arrian. 
The solicitude of the army, on such an occasion, 
would not fail. By rapid march then he reached 
Pasargadie, or Persagadse (the capital of Persia 
proper, better known by the name, which seems 
to have been a Greek translation, Persepolis) 
where was the treasury of the great Cyrus, in time 
to prevent any meditated spoliation. 

Plat. Alex. We have observed in the transactions at Susa, 
some indication of a disposition in Alexander 
hostile toward the proper Persians more than 
toward any other subjects of the Persian empire. 
During his stay at Persepolis an instance of it 
occurred, highly uncreditable, even in the succinct 
report of Arrian, and affording ground for exag¬ 
gerated stories adapted to romance and the theater, 
which has been eagerly seized by other writers, 
especially the ingenious Curtius. Our fellow- 
countryman Dryden, in his exquisite ode on the 
subject, perhaps relates the matter as fairly as 
any other wuiter, except Plutarch, his principal 
guide, who here has been intent on jusi inquiry; 
always highly valuable where he has been so. The 
circumstances, he says, were very variously given 
in accounts extant in his time. What he thought 
most trustw-orthy was this: The mischief originated 
at a banquet, where, in the manner afterward of 
the great of Rome, in the age of Horace, Mecaenas, 
and Augustus, courtezans were of the company. 
The celebrated Thais, anAthenian bom, heated with 
liquor, and prompted by recollection of what she 

had 
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t»d heard of the destruction of Athens formerly sect 
by the Persians, proposed to make a bonfire of ' 
the palace of the Persian kings. Some of the 
gravest, Plutarch says, of the Macedonians, uneasy 
at the growing partiality, observed in their young 
king, for every-tliing oriental, and earnest to turn 
his affections homeward, if not contributing to 
excite the extravagance, however incouragcd it 
when proposed. Alexander, not till the general 
disposition of the company became manifested, 
led the way, ami the palace was presently in dames. 

As the ruin spred, with more sober reflection he 
repented, and ordered measures for stopping its 
progress. The extension of the evil to the city, 
which it threatened, was thus prevented; but 
much of the palace was destroyed ' 5 . 

According 

15 The Persian name of the antient, capital of Persia was 
variously written by the Greeks and Romans, probably as it 
was taken by different ears from different mouths, Pasaigada 1 , 
Pasagarda? and Persagadie. According to Arrian it was the 
palace of Pasargada? that, as related in the text, Alexander 
burnt. According to both Diodorus and Strabo it was the* 
palace of Perscpolis. Plutarch gives authority for neither 
name, but describes the place only as ‘ tA /Wixtio.,’ 

and Arrian also sometimes calls it simply VU^a™ 

Curtius confounds the names, 1 . 5. c. 4. and at length, 1 . 10. 
c. 1. s. 22. speaks of the Persagadar as a Persian people. It is 
enougli evident that the G reek and Roman writers, even Strabo, 
and Arrian, knew little of Persia proper. Any satisfactory 
authority for the notion, so extensively received among the 
moderns, that the old capital was far from Persepohs, the new 
capital; according to D’Anville a hundred miles south, accord¬ 
ing to the authors of the antient Universal History, north or 

north-west; or when a new capital was founded; or why, in all 

antient 
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According to Plutarch, Alexander staid four ( 
winter months at what he calls the capital of the 
Persians, whether Pasargadas or Persepolis ; and 
from Arrian’s account this seems probable ,6 . The 
interior of the vast continent of Asia, north of 
proper Persia, rising in some parts in mountain 
ridges, in others in extensive plains, far higher than 
the country nearer the ocean, is subject to a severity 
of cold in winter, unknown under the same lati¬ 
tude, and even in much higher latitudes, in land 
nearer the level of the ocean. Informed, no doubt, 
of these circumstances, Alexander prepared, against 
the earliest of the proper season, to pursue his 
purpose of completing the conquest of the Persian 
empire. 

antient accounts, the new capital had only a Greek and the 
antient only a Persian name; or, if they were different towns, 
what proves them to have been more distant than London and 
Westminster, I have been unable to discover. Supposing them 
one, or contiguous towns, or nearly so, antient authors may be 
reasonably reconciled to themselves and to oneanother. Sup¬ 
posing them two and distant, 1 econciliation is impossible. The 
question however is meerly geographical; for the history 
unimportant. 

« What can have given occasion for the strange stories of 
Persian cruelties and Alexander's retaliation, in which Diodorus 
and Curtius nearly agree, and of the military expeditions in 
Persia, of all which Arrian has not a word, and which are 
virtually contradicted, in one part by Plutarch’s account, and 
in another by Arrian’s, I must leave to the opinion of the 
curious reader. 
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